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ARTICLE I. 


ON THE DISCREPANCY BETWEEN THE SABELLIAN AND ATHA- 
NASIAN METHOD OF REPRESENTING THE DocTRINE OF THE 
TRINITY. 


By Dr. Frederick Schleiermacher, late professor in the University of Berlin. Translated 
with Notes and Illustrations by M. Stuart, Prof. of Sacred Lit. Theol. Sem. Andover. 


§ 4. Creed of Noetus. 


[Tue circumstances of Noetus’ history are very imperfectly 
known. For what little knowledge we have, we are indebted 
principally to the work of Hippolytus, contra Haeresim Noeti, 
II. p. 5,seq. Epiphanius has repeated the principal things 
there said concerning Noetus, ia his Haeres. LVII., and Ana- 
cephal. 4 XI. Tom. II. p. 145. Philastrius repeats the com- 
mon report, in Haeres. LII]. Augustine, Haer. XXXVI. Tom. 
VIII. p. 9, merely translates the Anacephalaiosis of Epiphanius. 
Theodoret, Haeret. Fab. 117. 3, also gives the usual report, 
but adds a few unimportant circumstances. 

We have then in fact, as it would seem, but one source of 
Noetus’ history ; and this is that of his professed antagonist, 
Hippolytus. 

According to the usual report, Noetus belonged to Smyrna ; 
whether as a native or merely as a resident, is not certain. 
Epiphanius only says, that he was of Ephesus, 77¢ ‘Zgéoou no- 
ewe Unagywv, p. 479; which seems to be a lapse of memory 
here, for in his Anacephalaiosis he follows the usual report. 

Nothing that is said by the ancient writers, determines wheth- 
er Noetus held an office in the church or not. The report is, 
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that after he had begun to broach his opinions against the no- 
tion of separate hypostases in the divine Being, he was called 
to an account by the elders of the church at Smyrna, before 
whom he denied the truth of the information that had been given 
them against him. Upon the renewal, however, of his efforts 
to propagate his peculiar opinions, he and those who adhered 
to him were excommunicated from the church. Soon after this 
event took place he died. The time in which Noetus lived and 
acted at Ephesus is variously given by chronologers, viz., from 
A. D. 220 to A. D. 245. It is not certain that he was a wri- 
ter. No treatise of his is definitely mentioned. 

As to his creed, it neither appears that he called in question 
the divine origin and authority of any of the sacred books, nor 
that he entertained peculiar notions on any point of doctrine 
save that of personality in the Godhead. But inasmuch as the 
following pages are devoted to the exposition and discussion of 
his views, it is unnecessary here to enlarge on this point. 

The modern sources worthy of particular consultation, are 
Walch, II. 1 seq. Martini Geschich. des Logos, pp. 142 seq. 
Lardner, Cred. of Gosp. Hist. Part Il. Beausobre Hist. du 
Manich. I. p. 534. Tillemont, Memoires, ete. IV. p. 238. 
Worm, Hist. Sabell. II. p. 5. 

As to Hiprotytvs, the opponent of Noetus, there seems to 
have been as little known with certainty about him as concern- 
ing his antagonist, among the ancient writers. Jerome (de il- 
lustr. Viris) speaks of Hippolytus as bishop of some place un- 
known to him (cap. LXI). Later writers say, that he was 
bishop of Portus Romanus in Italy. So Leontius Byzant., Jo- 
han. Zonaras; and this is found in the Greek Chronicon of Eu- 
sebius (p. 84), although the authority of the reading must be 
doubtful, after what Jerome says is well weighed. Nicephorus 
merely says, that he was 6 “Pwpaiog svyygagevs. Several mo- 
dern writers simply assert the fact, that he belonged to Portus 
Romanus, e. g. Miraeus and others; while they are divided 
among themselves whether this was Portus Romanus in Italy 
or in Arabia. Eusebius and Jerome speak of him as the wri- 
ter of numerous commentaries on the Scriptures, and of many 
other books; in particular, one against Marcion, and another 
against all heresies. ‘That he lived in the time of the Roman 
emperor Alexander, (rego. A. D. 222—235) appears from the 
fact, that in a work of his on the Paschal canons of computing 


time, he brings his computation down to the first year of this 
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emperor’s reign. Of course he was a cotemporary of Ori- 

en. 
: Neither Eusebius nor Jerome tells us, that the Hippolytus in 
question wrote against Noetus; but they speak, as we have 
seen, of a book which he wrote against Marcion, and another 
against all heresies. But Photius (Cod. 121) tells us that the 
last book of his work against all heresies, was in opposition to 
Noetus. ‘The fact that he was a very voluminous writer, and 
that he had a particular zeal against those who were regarded as 
heretics, united with the fact that he was acotemporary of No- 
etus, renders it quite probable that he wrote the book against the 
latter, which now bears his name. But the evidence, on the 
whole, is rather of a conjectural nature ; and we must regard it 
as a somewhat doubtful question, who is the author of the work 
against Noetus which is ascribed to Hippolytus. There is no 
doubt, however, that the work is an ancient one ; and so far as 
our present object is concerned, it is a matter of no great con- 
sequence, whether it belongs to the bishop Hippolytus, or to 
some other person. 

The work itself is run in almost the same mold as that of 
Tertullian against Praxeas. One can hardly doubt that Ter- 
tullian’s work was before the author. ‘In one respect only,’ 
says Miinscher, ‘does he distinguish himself from Tertullian. 
The latter asserts the specific generation of the Son, and says 
that it took place when God said: “ Let there be light.” Hip- 
polytus abstains from presenting any definite views in relation 
to this particular subject; and shews himself in this respect to 
be not unlike the more cautious Irenaeus.’ But Miinscher is 
certainly mistaken here ; as the following passage from Hippo- 
lytus (cont. Noet. 4 10) will plainly shew: éyevva Aoyor, ov 
Aoyou Eywv év Eavte aovaroy té Ovra 1H xtelouevM KOOMW, OOG- 
TOV mOLEt MOOTEQAY Qui POEyyduEvos, xal Pus Ex PurdS yer- 
vOv, MOOHKEY Ty xTIGEL xLOLOY, TOY iLov VOUY” AUT “OYy nQd- 
TEQOV OQUTOY UNaQyovTAa, tM dé yevouUevM xdOUM aOQaTOY dvra, 
Gouroy mot, Onwe dia TOU Garyvas dmv O xOOM0S OMOHVaL du- 
vnOn: i.e. “ He begat the Word, which Word, being in himself 
and yet invisible to the created world, he made visible ; when he 
uttered the first sound, and produced light from light, he sent 
forth to the creation a Lord, even his own Novg ; him who before 
was visible only to himself, but invisible to the created world, he 
now made visible, that by his manifestation the world when be- 
holding him might be saved.” Here then is Tertullian, and 
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Justin, and Athenagoras, and Tatian, with their Adyog évdeade- 
rog and mgoqogexog in full measure.—TR. } 


A historical connection between Praxeas and Noetus we are 
unable to establish. At most we can only make out, that both 
were Asiatics. Of Praxeas Tertullian says this expressly ;* 
and in regard to Noetus, the historical accounts differ only con- 
cerning this, viz., whether he belonged to Smyrna or to Ephe- 
sus.t According to Epiphanius, Noetus was himself the author 
of a fearful and pestilential heresy ; but Theodoret considers 
him only as renewing errors that had before been broached by 
Epigones and Cleomenes, who are so entirely unknown to us, 
that a reference to them casts no light on any connection which 
they may have had with Praxeas. We may therefore well 
make the supposition, that reasons such as operated on Praxeas 
elsewhere produced the like effects and brought others to like 
views. ‘That there wasa general agreement of opinion between 
Praxeas and Noetus, there is no good reason to doubt. 

That the principal design of Noetus, moreover, was to shun 
every appearance of polytheism in the representation of the di- 
vine nature in the Redeemer, one may see from the very first 
arguments which Hippolytus and Epiphanius cite from him. 
The latter indeed, appears to have had some different views 
from the former ;{ although, as it would seem, their narrative 
respecting Noetus was derived from one common source. 

Noetus, in order to shew that the Godhead of Christ and the 
Father is the same, appealed to the same texts that had been 
cited by Praxeas for this purpose. Yet he seems to have laid 
particular stress on those, in which the very same work is at- 
tributed both to the Father and to the Son. I can easily be- 


* Nam iste primus, ex Asia, hoc genus perversitatis intulit Romae ; 
cap. 1. [‘ For he, coming from Asia, first introduced this kind of per- 
versity at Rome.’] 

+ Nontos .. . Aovavos, tig ’Egécov nolswg imagywv; Epiphan. ad- 
vers. Haeres. p. 479. “O 5 Nontos, Zurvevaios uéy av 10 yévos ; Theod. 
Haeret. Fab, II. 3. In the same manner also Hippolytus speaks. 
{‘Noetus, an Asiatic, heing of the city of Ephesus.—Noetus was of 
Smyrna in respect to his descent.’] 


t Martini is of a different opinion ; see his Pragmat. Geschichte 
des Logos, p. 142. 


§ Hippolytus (adv. Noetum), and Epiphanius after him, both seem 
to dispose of the following matter without any embarrassment, and 
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lieve, that Noetus introduced the Spirit into his formula respect- 
ing the Godhead as little as Praxeas did. I know indeed that 
Hippolytus, and still more Theodoret, makes heavy charges 
against him ; but much of this is only deduction in the spirit of 
controversy, and amounts to what Noetus himself never affirm- 
ed. I can easily believe that Noetus may have said, that there 
is no difference between the invisible God and him who made 
his appearance.* ‘Tertullian, on the contrary, undertakes to 
shew a distinction in the divine Being, from the fact that there 
must be a difference between him who dwells in light inacces- 
sible and him who makes himself visible to men.¢ In like man- 
ner, and in direct opposition to such views, Noetus may have 
undertaken to deny such a discrepancy between Father and 
Son, on the ground that God himself had never in reality be- 
come visible, but only his miraculous operations had been ex- 
ercised upon finite and created things. And besides this, it is 
very natural to suggest, that the idea of theophany for the most 
part easily passes over, through the kindreg@one of the >>-nz 
[so familiar among the Rabbins as the name of a mediate theo- 
phany], into that of onuetor or tégas. Noetus, moreover, had 
sufficient occasion to turn his attention to the idea of distinction 
between the invisible and the visible Deity, because all the Old 


mention it as though it made nothing for the side of Noetus, viz., that 
on the one hand Christ says, he would again himself build up the 
temple [in case the Jews should destroy it}, and on the other his re- 
surrection from the dead [which was the building up of the temple 
that he meant to speak of}, is ascribed to the Father. But a more 
accurate comparison of passages, e. g. Origen, IV. p. 199. c. D, shews, 
(what indeed belongs to the very nature of the case), that Noetus did 
not in fact pass by this passage without notice. Even his opponents 
felt themselves obliged to concede, that the raising from the dead is a 
thing that must be accomplished by peculiar power, and that such 
power has special claims to unity of subject. E. g. Hippol. VIII. : 
pla Sivas tovrou, xai Oooy pév xate tv Ovvaur sig ote Seog. [* One 
is the power of this being; and so far as it respects power, there is 
one God.’} 


* "Apavig wév Otay éFéhy, parvouevor Oé jvixa ay Bovdnta ; Theod. 
Haeret. Fab. 11.3.  [* Invisible indeed, whenever he pleases to be ; 
but visible also, whenever he chooses to be so.’] 


{+ This Tertullian attempts to do at great length, in his Treatise 
against Praxeas, cap. 14; to which the reader must be referred, as it 
is too long to be quoted here. Tr.] 
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sumemnat theophanies had already begun to be attributed to 
hrist 

If now we may suppose him to have affirmed, that there was 
no difference between the seen and unseen God ; ; yet we can 
hardly believe him to have suid, that there was no distinction 
between the begotten and unbegotten God.* This last is a 
mere deduction of those, who held that the divine nature in 
Christ was that which was begotten before all worlds. These 
ought to have said, that Noetus made no distinction between the 

egotten God, and him whom they called begotten. But No- 
on himself could never have affirmed any thie more, than 
that the divine nature in begotten man, was the unbegotten God 
himself; and so he that was incapable of suffering, dwelt in 
man who could suffer. Surely he could not have said, as 
Theodoret charges him with saying, that the very same being 
wag impassible and immortal, and yet was passible and mortal. 
Such an assertion could not be traced to any design of shunning 
polytheism ; because he that is capable of suffering, cannot be 
conceived of as one simple being, to say nothing of his mortality. 

With such considerations in view, it would seem that the ex- 
pressions, Oray é0£1y, Ore éBovdero, and the like, in reference to 
the theophanies related in the Old or New Testament, are pe- 
culiar to Noetus. What a pity, that we have no means of de- 
veloping with certainty what he intended to designate by them. 
It may be, that he intended only to designate the idea of the 
unceasing activity of the Godhead, (somewhat after the manner 
of our own voluntary exercises of the mind in continual succes- 
sion), now withdrawing and concealing himself as it were within 
himself, and then revealing himself by connection with a finite 
being. If this were the case, and he expressed himself so in- 
definitely as the formula 6zev 2%1y would seem to imply, there 
might be in this the meaning, that other and future revelations 
of the Godhead might still be looked for, besides those already 
made in the person of Christ ; and this would have been an an- 
ti-christian notion. But inasmuch as the principal object of 
Noetus was to vindicate the divine nature of Christ, it would 
not be proper to assume that he had any design of making such 
an assertion ; although one may concede, that the expression 
itself (orev é9éin) would not exclude such a meaning. 

_Indeed we cannot well say that our common Symbols are 


* See Theodore, ui ut supra. 
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not exposed‘to such a construction. If, in addition to eternal 
generation, there is still another indescribable difference in the 
Godhead, viz. that of the procession of the Spirit ; then (so far 
as this representation in and by itself is concerned) there ap- 
pears to be no good reason why there may not be many such 
processions. Besides this, if the divine vovg or Adyos, i. e. in- 
telligence or understanding, could come forth out of the God- 
head, and coming forth become a hypostatic and separate being, 
why may not every other divine attribute exhibit itself in like 
manner? In fact we cannot properly demand of a purely doc- 
trinal representation of the Trinity, that all exclusion of any 
greater number than three, should be absolutely incorporated 
with it. We must seek the ground of such limitation as to 
number, in the appropriateness of a revelation through Christ 
and the Spirit in order to reclaim our sinful race. Only a specu- 
lative view of the doctrine of the Trinity can attempt the ma- 
king out of such an exclusive construction ; but on this very 
ground, viz., that such a construction is not an indispensable one, 
it cannot be regarded as truly belonging to the essence of the- 
olo 

if now Noetus represented to himself the manifestations of 
the Redeemer, as disclosed in revelation, under the form of a 
divine activity, as mentioned above ; then there must always 
be attached to this mode of representation a high and scarcely 
allowable measure of anthropopathy, in case the ore and 9vixa 
be referred equally to the divine counsel and to the accomplish- 
ment of that counsel; for in a case such as he presents, an ac- 
tion of the Godhead is represented as one altogether of a tran- 
sitory nature. This was certainly an embarrassing circum- 
stance in his theory and a disadvantage to it; for in the other 
theory, the generation of the Son and the procession of the 
Spirit may be represented as unlimited by time. On the other 
hand, the theory of Noetus has this which is peculiar to itself, 
and which constitutes a kind of off-set against the advantage of 
the other theory just mentioned, viz., that divine activity or 
energy in making special revelations, is definitely to be con- 
trasted with that which is exhibited in the government of the 
world; a thing contended for by many who admit the usual 
Symbols, but one which can hardly be made out with consisten- 
cy by them. While nothing hinders our conceiving of each 
particular event as determined on and necessarily accomplished 
in such a way, that every particular occurrence seems to de- 
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pend on some antecedent one; yet the particular times of ma- 
king a revelation appear to intervene between those occurrences, 
as something depending merely on divine pleasure, and each 
one of these times is determined for itself by a free and inde- 
pendent ore 70eAnjoe. 

It is unnecessary however to insist on this doubtful ground of 
preference. One may suppose that Noetus himself, in the fur- 
ther development of his system, would have separated the di- 
vine counsel as eternal, from its actual execution which was a 
temporal phenomenon; and then he might have stood on as 
good ground as those, who separate the eternal generation of 
the Son from his “ becoming flesh and dwelling among us.” 
He would then even have this ground of preference, viz., that 
his theory was very simple, while the other was compounded 
in a way that involves difficulty. For difficult indeed it is, 
when we assume an original plurality of persons in the Godhead, 
to determine whether the coming forth of the Son out of the 
Father is merely voluntary, or necessarily grounded in the na- 
ture of the divine Being. According to this last mode of repre- 
sentation, the persons of the Godhead seem to be subjected to 
a kind of law superior to themselves ; somewhat in the manner 
in which the Grecian divinities are subject to eternal destiny. 
By the former mode, the Son is so definitively dependent for 
his existence on the will of the Father, that, if he pleased, he 
might have refrained from begetting him ; and thus his depen- 
dence is made altogether like to that of other beings who are 
created. 

Noetus, however, avoided this difficulty ; and not only so, 
but the still greater one, viz., whether the incarnation which 
took place in time and space, depended solely on the will of the 
Father, or also on that of the Son. According to the first of 
these two suppositions, there must have been in the Godhead, 
command on one part and obedience on the other ; a dissimi- 
larity which involves an entire separation.* According to the 
second, it would hardly have been possible to make out the dis- 
tinction between Father and Son, in case the exhibition of it 
had not been made by the incarnation ; against which position 
the most zealous defenders of the common Symbols have 


* So that one could not properly say, in such a case, 7) Svo é€ évos 
psourSévta vos; Basil, Hom. XXIV. [‘ You must not suppose two 
divided out of one.’} 
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warmly protested.* All these difficulties Noetus avoided, in- 
asmuch as he may be supposed to have acknowledged only one 
divine Will, whose eternal counsel was carried into execution 
in a definite way, and only at a definite period. 

That Noetus regarded the one and undivided Deity as taking 
the place of a human soul in Christ, and dwelling directly in his 
human body ; and that he thus was a predecessor of Apollinaris 
(as Martini supposes) ;}—all this appears to me not to follow 
rom the passage of Hippolytus there quoted. Nor do I think 
it probable in itself ; for such an opinion would approximate too 
near to the metamorphoses of the heathen gods, to leave any 
room for supposing that it would have been adopted by a stren- 
uous opposer of polytheism. Besides all this, it would have 
involved some consequences savouring of the tenets of the Do- 
cetae, which the opposers of Noetus would by no means admit ; 
and the context therefore would have taken a different turn, 
and occupied a more extensive ground. The view of Apollina- 
ris, moreover, could be held by those only who made a special 
distinction in the divine Being, in reference to the incarnation, 
and limited the latter only to a particular person of the God- 
head. And such appears to me to be the state of the case in 
regard to the passage in question of Hippolytus ;f viz., that he 


* E. g. Athanasius cont. Sabell. Greg. 10. 11. 15. 


+ Martini, Geschichte des Logos, pp. 143, 144. [Apollinaris, bishop 
of Laodicea in Syria (A. D. 366—382) held that the Logos took the 
place of a rational soul in Christ; and, consequently, that God in him 
was united with a human body and a sensitive soul. As a man and 
a scholar he was highly esteemed in his time. A party was formed 
at Antioch in his favour. After his death they divided into two sects ; 
one holding his peculiar opinions, and the other maintaining that God 
became so united with the body of Christ as to make one substance 
with it, and consequently paying divine honours to the human nature 
of Christ. On account of this, they received the name of Sarcolatrae, 
i. e. worshippers of flesh. The whole party was of short continu- 
ance ; and they were suppressed, in part, by imperial edicts. Tr.] 

t Hippol. cont. Noetum, § 17. [The passage here alluded to runs 
thus: “ We believe . . . according to the tradition of the apostles, that 
God the Logos came down from heaven into the virgin Mary ; so that 
he, having become incarnate of her, taking to himself a human soul, I 
mean a rational one, and thus having become truly human in all res- 
pects, sin excepted, might save him who had lapsed, etc.” Martini 
contends that this is said in direct opposition to an opinion of Noetus ; 


Vox. VI. No. 19. 2 
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does not declare himself in it against Noetus, for then he would 
not have concluded the matter so briefly ; but he intends mere- 
ly to defend himself against those consequences, which some 
might be prone to deduce from the expression oagxmdei¢ that 
he had employed, viz. that the Aoyog had obtained merely a 
body by his birth of the virgin, and not a soul also. 

Consequently one cannot well conclude, that Noetus had no 
knowledge of two natures in Christ ; and the more so, in case 
he says (as Hippolytus acknowledges)* that Christ means the 
Son of God as to his human nature, while the Logos is not na- 
med Son by John, who says only that he was with God. Thus 
it would seem, that he acknowledged both the human and the 
divine in Christ ; and therefore he, as well as his opponents, 
could speak of two natures in him: unless indeed one should 
assert, that the distinction into persons first occasioned the ex- 
pression nature [in a like sense] to be applied to the divine 
Being ; for in this particular sense Noetus would no doubt have 
denied to Christ a divine nature. 

In the mean time, in case many an unfounded accusation or 
supposition can be laid aside, and several points be more defi- 
nitely cleared up, still it would seem, that Noetus had explained 
himself no more definitely than Praxeas did, upon the point, 
how God united himself with the man Jesus, and wherein the 
distinction of his being in Christ definitely consisted. Theodo- 
ret, indeed, and the authorities to which he makes his immedi- 
ate appeal, appear to have had knowledge of further develop- 
ments which the doctrine of Noetus experienced by means of 
Callistus ; but of these no relic has reached our times. 

Let us now turn to Hippolytus, and inquire how he defend- 
ed a plurality of persons against Noetus. In him we see the 
same strong leaning to the Arian schism, and anon the same ap- 
proaches to Tritheism, as in Tertullian. The same difficulty 
exists, moreover, in respect to the separation of the Father asa 

erson from the avro@eog as the Unity, so as to constitute a 

rinity ; which separation, however, is imperiously demanded 

Sama doctrine of a personal Trinity in the unity of the divine 
ing. 


while Dr. S. maintains, that he says this to avoid a misconception 
which might be attached to his use of the word cagxwPeic. TR.) 


* The Greek text is disturbed here, and needs to be corrected by 
the translation. 
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Hippolytus avers, that the Son, as well as other things, can 
bear no comparison with the Father.* He represents him as 
first coming forth out of the Father when he first uttered his 
voice [at the creation of the world].t Sometimes he speaks 
of one God and two persons ; and then again, of one Father and 
two persons ;{ not ranking the Spirit with them in either of these 
passages, although in one of them he mentions him, but still, al- 
most with a direct intention, declines to call him a mgdownov. 
In fact the unity of the Godhead is with him so indefinite, (so 
strenuously does he contend for plurality of persons), that he 
reduces it to harmony of sentiment and cooperation ; and strict- 
ly understood, he even denies that the Father, Son, and Spirit 
are substantially one.§ 


* Ilgos yag tov matéga tic hoyiaIyjoetar ; Cont. Noetum, V. [‘ Who 
can be brought into comparison with the Father ?”] 

t “Ov (Aoyor) Eyer ey iavee Gégatov, dgutoy mou mgotégay purny 

eyyomevos ; ibid. X. [*‘ Who, having the invisible (Logos) in himeelf, 
makes it visible when he utters the first sound.’] If any one should 
construe dgatoy movi and mgo7jxe as not designed to assert eternal gen- 
eration, but only incarnation, he must explain in the manner of Sabel- 
lius or of Beryll ; but this would be directly against the design of Hip- 
polytus. 

t Avo piv ovx dod Seovc, GAk Eva agcowna dé Svo, oixovoulay 5é 
toitny, thy zaguw tov c&yiov nveiuaros. (‘1 do not speak of two Gods, 
but one; of two persons, however, and of a third oixovouéa, the grace 
of the Holy Spirit.’] Here plainly the Spirit is not comprised among 
the two mgoowxa; and the Father is not the one God, but one 
Immediately after he adds: Iatyg yév yag tis, mg0cwna 46 dv0, om 
xa 0 viog* 10 58 teitoy, to Gyvov mveipa. [The Father indeed is one, 
but there are two persons, for there is also the Son; the third is the 
Holy Spirit.) This I can explain in no other way than as follows; 
viz., that there are two persons, because there is a Son besides the Fa- 
ther ; and the Holy Spirit is moreover added as a third; for the dé ad- 
mits of no other explanation. Hippolytus appears to have arranged 
his expressions so as designedly to convey the idea, that the Father is 
not derived from the one God, the ait6Sog, the Movag, and to distin- 
guish the Son and the Spirit by the fact, that they are derived from 
the source of the Father. 


_§ Mn navtes ty cope éouev [not gots, as the text wrongly is} xore 
Thy ovolay ; "H ti Suvduss xa 13} Siedéaes rijc Suopgoviag ty yivopeda ; 
Tov avtoy 3n tQdnov 6 mais, 6 meupPsis Ouokdynoer elven év [tv 2] oH 
natgi Suvauer, SaPice, cap. VII. [‘ Are we all one body as to sub- 
Stance? Or are we one in respect to power and unanimity? In like 
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It is particularly worthy of note, when we compare the man- 
ner in which Hippolytus contradicts the argument drawn by 
Noetus from John 10: 30,* with that by which Tertullian en- 
deavours to overthrow the argument of Praxeas deduced from 
the same passage, how each contradicts his antagonist by ap- 
pealing to different considerations or views of this text. Ter- 
tullian refutes Praxeas by an appeal to the é [one substance] 
in John 10: 30, which he considers as meaning something very 
different from what would have been designated by ¢/s, [ which 
might mean one person or one individual hypostasis] ; but he 
says nothing against Praxeas which is drawn from the use of 
the plural éouev there employed. Hippolytus, on the other 
hand, leaves the év untouched, because he apprehends that No- 
etus might take shelter behind it, and he employs only éonev to 
make out his argument. Hippolytus then must fairly concede 
to Tertullian, his coadjutor in the contest, that the plural Zou» 
does not stand in the way of Noetus ; and Tertullian must in 
like manner concede to Hippolytus, that the neuter é may be 
easily reconciled with the views of Noetus. The interpretation 
of Scripture, however, is not that in respect to which the de- 
velopments of these contests appear to most advantage. Least 
of all can we expect any thing of particular excellence here, in 
those who are wedded to particular creeds ; for then the extra- 
neous influence of these creeds would act upon them, as we may 
naturally suppose ; and so the interpretation of Scripture would 


manner the Son who was sent, confesses himself to be one [according 
to the emendation fy] with the Father, in respect to power and condi- 
tion.’ [The last clause, according to the text as it now stands, would 
run thus: ‘ In like manner the Son, who was sent, professes himself to 
be in the Father, with respect to power and condition ; which scarce- 
ly makes any sense.} Still, I would deduce nothing more from this, 
than that the mode of representation, so destitute of simplicity and so 
intricate, has so confused the idiom, that in this case ovcia is used in 
the same sense in which tagtic and tmdctacic are elsewhere em- 
ployed. 

Not less remarkable is the expression: oixovoudas cvupqevia cvvay'- 
tat tic Eva Dedv ; cap. XIV. [*The harmony of the economy (i. e. of 
the three persons in the Godhead) brings about a union in respect to 
the one God’]. Here the Unity would seem to be represented as arising 
from the harmonious combination of the Trinity; much in the same 
way as the personal unity of Christ is represented as consisting in the 
entire coincidence of his two wills. 


* "Eye nai 6 narng ty éousy. 
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become wavering through the influence of polemics, which are 
so apt to occasion partiality and prevent the exercise of candour. 
The consequence of all this usually is, the introduction of an 
arbitrary and artificial method of interpretation ; and this once 
introduced by party zeal, usually proceeds so far in the sequel, 
that one is at length compelled to seek for some established 
principles of exegesis. 


§ 5. Sentiments of Beryll, bishop of Bostria. 


[Or Beryll, bishop of Bostria a well known town in Arabia, 
(flor. 230—244), very little is known with certainty, excepting 
his conference with Origen. ‘That he was a man of learning, 
the author of letters and other writings, is sufficiently vouched 
for by the testimony of antiquity. Eusebius says he had in- 
spected many of his writings in the library at Jerusalem ; Ecc. 

ist. VI. 20. But all his writings are Jost ; and we know him 
only by the history which his opponents have given of his senti- 
ments. 

Eusebius (Ecc. Hist. VI. 33) charges Beryll with having 
held, ‘ that our Lord and Saviour did not exist as a distinct per- 
son, before the incarnation ; and that the divinity of the Father 
(not his own) dwelt in him.’ The bishops in his neighbourhood, 
it seems by his account, had many conferences with Beryll, but 
were unable to convince him. At length a Synod was conven- 
ed, at which Origen was invited to be present. He succeeded, 
as the statement is, by his learning and eloquence, in winning 
Beryll over to his favourite Aypostatical views. Eusebius says 
that the acts of this Synod were extant in his time. Jerome 
(de Vir. Illus. c. 60) says, that the Letters of Beryll were ex- 
tant in his time; and among them a letter of thanks to Origen 
for his efforts in correcting his errors. ‘The genuineness of this 
is not generally admitted, at the present time. 

What the real sentiments of Beryll were, has been greatly 
contested ; inasmuch as the accounts of him are very imperfect, 
and Eusebius and Jerome do not seem to agree in their state- 
ment concerning him. ‘They are, however, most amply and 
ably developed in the following remarks of Dr. Schleiermacher. 

The sources to be consulted, besides those already named, 
are Socrates, Hist. Ecc. Il]. 7. Gennadius, de Dogmat. Ecc. 
c. 3. Modern sources; Walch, Il. p. 126 seq. Ceiller, Hist. 
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des Auteurs Ecc. III. p. 280. Bull. Judic. Eee. Cathol. p. 
28. Lardner, Credibil. of Gosp. Hist. Ill. p. 199 seq. Tr.] 


If now Noetus so managed as to escape the difficulties and 
dangers that are naturally consequent upon the admission of a 
plurality of persons in the Godhead, (one may call this person- 
ality either vxdoraorg, or Unagivc, or nedGwnor) ; and yet, after 
all, expressed himself as indefinitely as Theodoret supposes, 
respecting the difference of the two states or modes of the ex- 
istence of the divine Being, viz., that of concealment within 
himself and that of disclosure to the world; granting, in the 
meantime, that he disclaimed ever so strenuously all expressions 
which would assign to this state of disclosure some definite re- 
lation to space and time ; yet still, the method of Noetus’ repre- 
sentation would easily give occasion to the supposition, that 
Christ made only a transitory development of himself, which, 
being dependent on and arising from the will of God, might 
again change and cease. Such a view, now, of the Redeem- 
er’s person would by no means satisfy the demands of Christian 
faith ; for his regal dignity and governing power as Son, must 
endure at least until that undefined period, when all enemies 
shall be put under his feet. ‘Thus much cannot be dispensed 
with. 

The adding of this important circumstance to the view of 
Noetus, and thus supplying a want that was previously felt by 
Christians, appears to have been particularly accomplished by 
Beryll of Bostria. That he afterwards abandoned his opinion, 
through the influence of Origen, whose credit and personal su- 
periority gave him great weight, can be no good ground for 
neglecting to examine that opinion, nor even for undervalu- 
ing it. 

Should we concede that no historical connection between 
Beryll and Noetus can be traced, because our information re- 
specting the times of the latter and his school is so scanty and 
uncertain ; still, a connection in regard to opinion remains cet- 
tain. If Beryll did not draw from Noetus, or even if he knew 
nothing of him, still his opinion discloses the same views. | I 
could not say, with Martini, that Beryll entertained an opin- 
ion like to that of Noetus, but yet somewhat discrepant ;* for 


* Pragmat. Geschich. p. 149. 
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in fact it is altogether the same opinion, with the exception, 
that in regard to the continued abode of the divine nature in 
the person of Christ, it is expressed in a more definite manner. 
We have, indeed, no information on this point which was com- 
municated by Beryll himself ; but the few notices that we have 
from others, are harmonious. 

I am aware of Huet’s opinion,* that Eusebius and Jerome do 
not agree in their statements respecting Beryll. This arises, 
however, from his not rightly understanding and translating Eu- 
sebius.t The words id/a ovelag negeygagy do not mean pro- 
pria substantiae differentia, as Huet translates them. This is 
contrary to the well-known use of megcygaqesy and negeyoagy. 
They must mean propria substantiae circumscriptio. Nor can 
we assume, in order to vindicate Eusebius, that Beryll used 
oveia in the room of Uncoracg, (as we have seen above to be 
the case with Hippolytus) ; but the whole expression is a peri- 

ic explanation of vmdoraczs or Unagécs, in the very sense 
of the church Symbols. For if we assume a plurality in the 
divine Being, yet so that the essence of all three persons is the 
same, and then go on to aver, that, separately from the modifi- 
cation of the second person by his union with the human nature, 
and of the third person by his union with the church, nothing 
but what is strictly appropriate to Godhead remains ; how then 
can we explain personality in the Trinity otherwise than by say- 
ing, that the divine Being is circumscribed in such a way in 
each person, that in respect to the others he has certain limita- 
tions, and is at the same time more definitely designated as he 
isin himself? And this idea may be very well expressed by 
the use of the word negcyoaqy.t That Eusebius, however, in 


* Origeniana, [. 3.8. 

t Tov cwrijga xat xvgiov jjuav Léysy toluay, uy mgovpecTavas xat 
iav ovcias megtygagyy, 790 tis tis avIguaore éxOnuiag* wydé pry 
S:ormra Wiav tysiv, add? éunoletevouéyny aitH poriy thy nutQueny® 
Hist. Ece. VI. 33. [* Daring to affirm, that our Saviour and Lord had 
no existence as to the peculiar circumscription of his substance, before 
the incarnation ; neither a proper Godhead of his own ; but that the 
Father’s only took up its abode in him.’ The reader will note, that 
this is what Eusebius says respecting the opinions of Beryll. Tr.] 

t See passages cited and compared, under zegiygaqerw and megi- 
7eaqn, in Stephani Thesaurus. In particular the passage in Origen 
(Comm. in Johan. IV. p. 47), which bas respect either to Noetus or 
Beryll, probably to the latter, should be compared here; where the 


expression xata megiypayy occurs several times. 
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the passage quoted, does not employ language which is simply 
his own, but in fact uses that of Beryll, or at least expressions 
that appropriately describe the transactions of Bostria, is proba- 
ble for two reasons; the first, that language like this was not 
commonly employed in the like disputes in the time of Eusebius ; 
the second, that Eusebius probably had before him, in writing, 
an account of the transactions at Bostria, as may be seen from 
inspection of the passage in him which is now under examina- 
tion. ‘This probability is much increased by the fact, that Be- 
ryll could very appropriately have made use of the same phra- 
seology, in making a representation of his own opinions. He 
assumed with Noetus, that the Godhead took up its abode and 
acted (éunoderevouévy) in the Redeemer; consequently he 
must represent this dwelling and acting as of a different kind 
from that which is common to all beings by virtue of God’s om- 
nipresence and universal agency ; and therefore he might well 
describe the specific difference between the two modes of in- 
dwelling and acting, as being (in respect to the Redeemer) an 
idia rH¢ Pelas ovoias negeygagn. According to this view of the 
subject, something might be said of the Redeemer in relation to 
his divine nature, which could not properly be predicated of 
any thing else. ‘The sum or tout ensemble of these relations, 
(which constitutes what we call the divine nature in Christ), was 
in fact an ila ry¢ Peiag ovolas negeypagn, i. e. an appropriate 
circumscription of the divine Being. 

Beryll, then, might properly say, that the divine nature sub- 
sists now not merely in and by itself, but also in its own circum- 
scription or peculiar limits. Person he could not appropriately 
call this peculiar neg¢ygaq7, because he (in common with his 
opponents) thought that the development of the three persons 
in the Godhead could not be something merely temporary and 
local; and therefore that the word person (vnooraor¢ or m9000- 
mov) could not properly be applied to the divine Being, inas- 
much as this word (in his view) designated only a unity that is 
temporary and local. Person, therefore, as he defined it, could 
be predicated only of the man Jesus; and still, at the same 
time, he viewed the dwelling and acting of the Godhead in Je- 
sus, as something appropriate only to the one and undivided 
Being. 

Huet, then, does injustice to Eusebius, when he blames him 
for finding fault with Beryll because he maintained that Christ 
has no ita @edrns ; because there can be but one #sdrys, since 
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on other grounds we must adopt the principle of Tritheism. 
The expression criticised upon does not belong to Eusebius, 
but to Beryll. Eusebius might quote this in the sense of its 
author ; but he could not give it his approbation, because Be- 
ryll attached to it a meaning the correctness of which Eusebius 
would not allow. It was the opinion of the former, that if we 
maintain the existence of several persons in the Godhead, with- 
out reference to this or to that indwelling of the Son and of the 
Spirit, then such persons would be not mere circumscriptions 
(negeygaqai) of the divine Being in such a sense as he admitted, 
viz. circumscriptions in reference to the connection of the God- 
head with humanity, (and no other megeygaqai could he admit 
in common with his opponents); but they would then be of 
such a nature as would divide and dissever the Godhead, in re- 
gard to what is correlate and antithetic in it (e.g. Father and 
Son); and therefore one Godhead would thus be one thing, 
and another a different one. 

Beryll would have always said, no doubt, that the unbegot- 
ten Godhead was somewhat different from the begotten one in 
Christ. To him it would have seemed to be substantially of 
the same import, to assert that the Son of God before his incar- 
nation had subsisted as a peculiar nsg¢eyopagy of the Godhead, 
and to assert that during the incarnation a peculiar Godhead 
dwelt in the person of Jesus. The case, however, was differ- 
ent with his opponents; for inasmuch as they admitted the 
former of these propositions, and denied the latter, so they 
could not regard the two assertions as in any measure equiva- 
lent. In like manner Beryl] regarded as substantially equiva- 
lent, the assertion that the Godhead simply which dwelt in the 
Redeemer was not to be distinguished from that of the Father, 
and the assertion that the Godhead dwelling in the Redeemer 
did not subsist before the incarnation in a peculiar 2egeygag7 
of the divine Being, but previously to this was from eternity 
simply Godhead ; while his opponents could not agree to this, 
inasmuch as they admitted the former and denied the latter. 
We ma therebore well conclude, that the phrase in question 
out of Eusebius, was one taken by him from the doings of the 
Synod at Bostria, and employed by them in settling the contro- 
— between Beryll and his opponents. ; 

If now it appears, that Beryll denied only the negeyoagy of 


the person of the Logos at a period antecedent to the incarna- 
tion ; but did not at all deny, nor was even accused by his op- 
Vou. VI. No. 19. 3 
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ponents of denying, that when this meg¢ygag7 had once com- 
menced, it would continue to exist; then we may confidently 
believe, that he admitted its continued existence after the as- 
cension of Christ: in like manner as the Romish creed admits 
its continuance at least until the final judgment ; and Christians 
in general have in fact believed it will continue forever in fu- 
ture time, inasmuch as we do without doubt connect the happi- 
ness of believers in the eternal world, with the continuance of 
such a union in the person of the Redeemer. 

What Jerome says moreover concerning Beryll,* agrees not 
only in a general way with the explanation here given of the 
passage in Eusebius, but affords us some particular testimony 
for Beryl! in regard to this point. In explaining what Jerome 
says of Beryll’s views, we are not to suppose his assertion, that 
the bishop of Bostria denied the existence of Christ before the 
incarnation, to have any respect to the pre-existence of Christ’s 
human soul ; for there is no evidence that the question respect- 
ing this was then agitated. Indeed no essential difference be- 
tween the human soul of Christ and other human souls can be 
supposed, if we admit that he possessed a nature truly human. 
What Beryll then is here said to have denied of Christ, cannot 
have respect to his humanity, but only to his Godhead ; nor has 
it respect to this, when considered simply and in itself; for there 
can be no doubt that he admitted the reality of this, as Eusebius 
expressly testifies. ‘The point of denial was, that the Godhead 
of Christ existed before the incarnation as a person in and by 
itself, 

The manner of the expression in Jerome, on which we are 
commenting, is easy to be explained. In the strictest sense, 
Jerome himself did not believe that Christ existed before his 
birth ; and one is fully entitled to say of him, (as Huet says of 
Eusebius), that if Beryll asserted this, and Jerome blamed him 
for so doing, he himself must have been a heretic. Jerome, 
however, here understands the word Christ, just as if the word 
Logos had been employed, i. e. as designating the second per- 
son in the Godhead ; and he ascribes to Beryl only the opinion, 
that his personality (idia ovoias negeygapn) commenced with 
his incarnation. 

* Ad extremum lapsus in haeresim quae Christum ante incarnation- 
em negat ; De Viris Illust. cap. LX. [* At last lapsed into the heresy, 
which denies that Christ had an existence before the incarnation.’] 
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The very same thing Gennadius also asserts ;* in a manner 
indeed which is somewhat confused, yet so that we are not at a 
loss on the whole for his meaning, if other witnesses be con- 
sulted. - 

If now any thing had been known, which could establish the 
fact that Beryll believed the Godhead would ever withdraw from 
his connection with the human nature of Christ, then would Je- 
rome unquestionably have said, not only that ‘ Beryll denies 
Christ before his birth,’ but with still more reason : ‘ He denies 
him after his ascension, or after the final judgment,’ according 
as Beryll might have decided. 

I say this with the more confidence, inasmuch as the ques- 
tion, whether human souls have an individual existence before 
birth, is not of much interest to Christian faith ; but the endless 
being of souls has always been a position which has most ear- 
nestly been contended for. The human soul of Christ, then, 
might have existed forever, and yet Christ in his true character 
be denied. But if Beryll, by more definite declarations, had 
removed from the positions of Noetus all suspicions of such a 
nature, then every imaginable interest of Christian belief appears 
to remain unassailed by these opinions, and this advantage is 
gained, viz., that the unity of the divine Being is preserved al- 
together pure, and not only remains uninjured but is not even 
in appearance assailed. 


* Neque sic est natus ex virgiue, ut et divinitatis initium homo nas- 
cendo acceperit, quasi, antequam nasceretur ex virgine, Deus non fue- 
rit; sicut Artemon, et Beryllus, et Marcellus docuerunt ; de Dogm. 
Ecel. c. 4. [*Neither was he so born of a virgin, that the man by 
birth received the beginning of divinity, as if, before he was born of a 
virgin, he was not God; as Artemon, Beryll, and Marcellus taught.’} 
We pass by Marcellus here, because he may be accused of approxima- 
ting near to Sabellius; and on essential points must have agreed with 
Beryll. But as to Artemon; it is only by the most arbitrary deduc- 
tions and inferences, that we can rank him with Beryll ; viz., one must 
say, that by the Godhead of the Father he meant only the universal 
presence of God in every thing; and that this only dwells in the Re- 
deemer, and therefore he differs from other men in nothing that is im- 
portant. This was a heresy from which Origen not only kept himself 
free, but in the most definite manner he distinguishes the opinion of 
Beryll from that of those, who hold that Christ isa mere man. But 
apart from this, it is clear that even Gennadius holds the opinion of 
Beryll to be merely, that the peculiar subsistence of the Godhead of 
Christ first began with the incarnation. 
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The idea of redemption, as it demands that both the human 
and the divine should exist in the Redeemer without detraction 
and without diminution, cannot be more purely preserved, 
than in a system where there is no special occasion on the one 
hand to introduce any thing peculiar to the Docetae, nor on the 
other to represent God simply considered, or the Father be- 
cause he is God supreme, as greater and better than the divine 
nature which dwells in the Redeemer ; while this at the same 
time is represented as inferior and dependent. It is in this lat- 
ter way, that Tertullian, Hippolytus, and Origen, as the oppo- 
sers of Beryll and others, have almost every where represented 
the Godhead of Christ. 

It is certain, moreover, that the more full and complete the 
Godhead in the Redeemer is acknowledged to be, and the less 
any circumstances are added which diminish or degrade it, the 
more complete must we suppose his humanity to be. But if 
any person ascribes to him only a Godhead of an inferior kind, 
one merely approaching true divinity or elevated towards it,* so 
must the human nature of the Redeemer be more or less chan- 
ged in its phenomena. 

The kingdom also of the Redeemer, in which he gathers and 
governs his disciples by the power imparted to him, and renders 
them always happy—this remains stable, in case the Saviour 
éver retains his Godhead. 

What more than this, then, can one demand for the interests 
of Christian belief, since the two points that have just now been 
subjected to view, have ever been the corner-stones of all Chris- 
tian preaching? + And why should we rather lay stress, in re- 
spect to true Christian belief, upon an eternal plurality in the 
Godhead, which has no relation to any thing without, than con- 
tent ourselves with such a distinction in it as is connected with 
Christian revelation? For this is the only difference that exist- 
ed between Beryll and his opponents. One thing however 
may be said, (which is matter of common interest so far as the 


* "AinDuvos ovv Feo¢ 5 Gedg. O81 58 nar” éxtivoy pogpotusvor Foi, 
wg sixoves Mewtotinov. “Alla nahi taY mheove sixove” 7 aQxETUTOS 
sixdy O mQ0¢ Tov Ped éots Adyos. Origen, in Johann. IV. p. 51. [‘ God 
[supreme] is then the true God. But the Gods made in conformity 
with him, are images of the Prototype. Then again, the archetypal 
Image, which is the Logos that is with God, [is the model] of many 
more images.’ 

+t Acts XXVII. 
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analogy of the scri usus loquendi is concerned, and there- 
by a multitude of useless logomachies may be avoided), viz., 
that, according to the views of Beryll, one may find it difficult 
to see a reason, why the Godhead in connection with Jesus 
should be called Son, while in and by itself it is called Father. 
It was by considerations of this nature, that Origen appears to 
have designed to check the progress of Beryll’s opinions.* Yet 
even this argument does not seem to have produced much ef- 
fect, after the defenders of personal discrepancy in the God- 
head had begun to soften down, through the reasoning of Noe- 
tus. Hippolytus himself grants, that before the incarnation of 
the Logos, he was indeed perfectly Logos, but not perfectly 
Son.t The latter he became, only after the incarnation. And 
this, in fact, accords entirely with the Scripture method of 
speaking, where Aoyos and @ev¢ are used together. 

Allowing now that the word Son does not designate merely 
the divine nature of Christ, but the whole person of Christ, why 
does not this theory accord entirely with that of Beryll? If God 
as he is in himself is the cause or ground of this connection 

etween divinity and humanity], and the whole person of 

hrist, as such and by virtue of the indwelling of the Godhead, 
is the archetypal image of God, why cannot such a relation be- 
tween the two be well expressed by the relative words Father 
and Son ? 

It is not however merely that the interests of Christian faith 
are promoted by such a creed as that of Beryll, as much as by 
the one that was opposed to him, (inasmuch as the Christian 
economy suffers nothing by this creed, and the doctrine of po- 
vaoyia remains entirely uninjured) ; but even the deeper scien- 
tifieal views, which the handling of Christian doctrine demands 
and which belong to the proper theologian, become by this 
* Asrtéov myo aitois meator bey TH MOOHYOUMEVOS XATHOKEVAOTIXE 
énta tov Etegov elvax tov viov Maga Tov Marea, xak StL avOyxN TOY VioY 
MATOS svar Viov, xat TOY maTéga viov matéga. Orig. in Johan. IV. p. 
199. D. [‘ We must address them with words which have been pre- 
viously furnished, viz., that the Son is different from the Father, and 
that the Son of a Father must necessarily be a Son, and the Father of 
a Son [must necessarily be] a Father.’] 

t Otte yag adgatos xat xaF Eavtov 6 oyos tédewog Hy vidg* xaitor 
téhevog Gv hoyos wovoyerig* Cont. Noet. XV. [‘For the Logos, as in- 
visible and in and by himself, was not a perfect Son ; although he was 
perfect as only begotten Logos.’ 
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opinion neither more abstruse nor more unfruitful. Not more 
abstruse ; for by this theory we are saved from making any ef. 
fort to account for it, how there can be diversity of relations 
and persons in the Godhead in and by itself, or in what these 
consist, inasmuch as all (on the ground now in question) is view- 
ed as having relation to the Godhead as revealed to men. Not 
more unfruitful ; for if we could even give an adequate and sat- 
isfactory account of all these distinctions and relations of the 
Godhead as it originally was in and of itself, this would have 
no important bearing on the operations of divine grace ; which, 
after all, are the appropriate objects of true evangelical doctrine 
and instruction. 

On the unfolding of true Christian doctrine, then, the theory 
of Beryll would seem to have an influence equally advantageous 
at least with that of his antagonists. His scheme, as well as the 
other, would lead men to investigate the question, how far the 
relation of the divine to the human nature in Christ could be 
further unfolded. The attempt however fully to do this, was 
made in the church later than the times of Beryll. But had 
the church retained the opinion of this bishop, this would not at 
all have impeded its investigations relative to this subject. One 
may even say, that it does not become any easier to comprehend, 
in what way Christ differs from all other human beings in conse- 
quence of the union of the divine nature with the human, if, in 
order to do this, we assume that the divine: Being which united 
with Christ did from all eternity exist in an éd/a ovoiag negtyou- 
g7 [separate circumscription of being]. I might rather say, 
that such an assumption is adapted to mislead us, inasmuch as 
we have to suppose to ourselves, that the divine Being, in its 
union with the human nature, is different from God as he is in 
himself, and is in a measure first lowered down and reduced to 
a subordinate rank. 

On these rocks the theory of Beryll is not so much exposed 
to dash. This appears still more evident when we consider, 
that besides the formulas common to both creeds, by which 
they were constrained to make attempts to explain what in all 
the actions and developments of the Redeemer, was the result 
of human, and what of divine agency, and how both natures or 
beings, constituting a unity of person, stood related to each 
other ; besides this, J say, there was another idea to be unfold- 
ed, which, although not altogether peculiar to the theory of Be- 
ryll, is more easily understood and explained by it than by any 
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other, viz., the determining how the existence of God in Christ 
stands related to that indwelling of his in all men, which is es- 
sentially connected with his omnipresence and universal agency. 
This is a view of the subject the right use of which must pro- 
duce some very definite and accurate results. But this view 
cannot well be made use of, when one strenuously maintains eter- 
nal personality ; because then, as experience shews, in doctri- 
nal deductions made by Christian teachers, there is ever a lean- 
ing more and more to distinguish the personality, rather than to 
maintain the unity, of the Godhead ; the consequence of which 
is, that omnipresence and universal agency are eventually as- 
cribed only to the Father. 

If now we take all these considerations into view, we shall be 
more disposed to think that Beryll, when he had a conference 
with Origen at Bostria, ought rather to have converted him, 
than he to have converted Beryll. More particularly shall we 
be inclined to such an opinion, when we call to mind how con- 
scious the great Alexandrine teacher must have been, of strenu- 
ous effort to shun the dangers that attended the assumption of 
three eternal or ante-mundane persons in the Godhead. Not 
without good reason has it been objected against him, that in 
his strenuous efforts to establish diversity between Father and 
Son, he has infringed upon the unity of the Godhead. Adopt- 
ing the declarations of Clement of Alexandria, who says at one 
time that ** the nature of the Son is nearest to that of the Fa- 
ther ;”* and then again (using the like phraseology) says, that 
he who has true yywoc¢ is most nearly related to God ;¢ Ori- 
gen in a similar way assumes the existence of a multitude of 
beings or natures who have become divine by that which was 
communicated to them, and then sets the Godhead as incarnate 
in Christ at the head of them all, for the reason that Christ is 
the nearest to the avzd@eos.t Christ, thus constituted, he 


© Tehewwtatn Or ...% viot pois, 7) TO worm mavtoxgatogs MpOTEZEG— 
tat’ Strom. VII. p. 831, edit. Potter. [‘The nature of the Son is 
the most perfect, he being nearest of all to the only almighty [God’]. 

Igocezéotegory 5n 6 yvwotixos wxsiota, Fe@* Ib. p. 652. [‘The 
[true] Gnostic is most nearly like to God.’} 

t See the afore-cited note from Origen in Johann. p. 51, on p. 20 
above. Compare also the following: ...oldayot xeirou hoyixad t1- 
viv Seiow Sawy, Suvéuswy dvouatousyer, ay 7) Gvotégw xal xpeittav 
Xgiatos yv* ov povoy copla Feov, adda xai Svvapis meocayogevousvos * 
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maintains to be the first of all beings in consequence of his 1¢ 
moog tov Pov eivas, i. e, his intimate communion with God, 
by which he attracts as it were divinity to himself.* He fur- 
ther holds, that the Logos is God in this way and on this ac- 
count, and continues to be such by virtue of the co mods rév 
Se0v eivat, and by his uninterrupted and constant intuition of 
the Pados of the Father.+ 

These views incline so evidently to maintaining, that the God- 
head of the Son is one which is as it were in a state of becoming 
divine, in part commencing and in part already commenced, 
and not a complete and actually existing thing, that one may 
easily see the reason, why Origen strove not to confound the 
Son with the Father ; and this, so long and so much that he 
came at last nearly to make an entire separation between Father 
and Son.f 

In this way also, Origen came so near, on | the one hand, to 


warteg ovy Suvauets Seov mAsiovés siowy, ov ixaotn xato nepuyoagiy, wv 
Siaqéges 6 cwrne, ovtws, x. t. 4. Comm, in Johann. p. 47. [‘ Every 
where are placed some rational living creatures of a godlike nature, 
who are called Suvcéueus, of whom the higher and more preeminent 
is Christ, who is named not only the Wisdom but the Power of 
God. Inasmuch then as there are many Powers of God, each one 
according to his own circumscription, from whom the Saviour differs ; 
so ete.’] 


* ...0 TayTOs 6 TEQUITOTOXOS maons xticews, o are MQWTOS TH MyOS TOY 
Deov lout, onacas tis Peorntos tic Eavtoy, tyucertepos éots ToIs howois 
mag avtov Psois, x.t.2. Ib. p.51. [*... to whom he is altogether the 
first-born of all creation, since he is first by being with God ; and thus 
attracting divinity to himself, he is more honourable than other gods 
who are with him, me] 


t Te elya 7906 tov Seor a asl pero S206, ovx dy 3 awvto éynnux, ti 
un mQ0$ tov Seov 7¥, ual ox ay psivag Dede, si uy TEAQEUEVE TI) adiadein- 
t» Dég tov natgixov Badovs. Ib. p. 51. [* By being with God he al- 
ways continues to be God ; for this he would not have obtained unless 
he had been with God; nor would he have continued to be God, un- 
less he had continued to abide in the unceasing contemplation of the 
Father’s depths.’] 


t “Ale 6 Spas tay tosovtwy xol tlixovtav imegizon ovoig, xual me0- 
Beige, xai Suvcpusi, xai Pedrnts ... xai copia, xat ovdév ovyxgivsrai ™ 
matol, x.t.4. Ib. p. 255. [* But at the same time that he surpasses 
such and the like beings, in substance, and in dignity, and in power, 
and in Godhead . .. and in wisdom, he is in no respect to be compared 
with the Father, etc.’} 
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the doctrine of the Gnostic emanations, that he appears to have 
rejected their terminology principally because he supposed that 
it might involve something of a corporeal nature in it ;* while, 
on the other hand, he opens to us the prospect, by our own future 
16 100g tov Pedr éivac, i. e. intimate communion with God, of 
becoming divine and like to the Logos.t This hope he checks 
and moderates ager by insisting, that it is only by the unceas- 
ing contemplation of the deeps of God from all eternity, that 
the Logos became and continues to be God ; and that he is in the 
same way exalted beyond comparison above all else which be- 
comes divine, yet still, without diminishing at all the distance 
between him and the Father, or the superiority of the latter.{ 
After all, remarkable as these passages are which thus mag- 
nify the difference between the Father and the Son, there are 
not wanting passages in Origen, wherein he speaks almost en- 
tirely in the same manner as those do who deny such a discre- 
pancy. ‘Thus when he wishes to distinguish the generation of 
the from the production of the Gnostic 1gofoda/ (emana- 
tions or offspring), he says that “‘the Father is the Father of 
the Son without division or separation.”§, This might be ex- 
plained as merely asserting, that the Father does not produce 


* Ei yag mpoBodn éoty 6 viog tov natgos, xad yevve ev & otto 


omola ta Tay Lowry yervrijuota, avayxy Coma sivas Tov MeOSaddovta xal 
tov 2903¢Siquévoy. De Princip. IV. Tom. I. p. 190. [* For if he is the 
offspring of the Father, and produces from himself all the various 
kinds of living creatures, that which produces, and that which is pro- 
duced, must necessarily be corporeal.’] 

+ Comp. 1 John 3: 2. 

t On this account he calls him tov ayévyntov xal macns yevyntiis 
pvaews mowtoroxoy [‘ the unbegotten and first-born or head of all pro- 
duced nature’]; although he immediately afterwards names the Fa- 
ther, tov yeryjoarta ator [Shim who begat him.’] Cont. Cels. Tom. 
I. p. 643. In like manner, tavtw uév tev yevyntew inegtzey, ov ovy- 
xpioet, ad’ UxegBaddovon inegoy, pauev tov owtjga. Comm. in Johann. 
p. 235. [‘ We affirm that the Saviour is preeminent over all created 
beings, not in the way of comparison, but by an exceeding preemi- 
nence.’] The addition here in the original of xai 10 avstpa 10 aytov 
shews, that the expression gw1jg is to be referred to the Godhead of 
the Redeemer. 

§ Hegi margos, we adiaigetos xat muégurtos wy viov yivetar matHg. 
Vol. I. p. 190. [* Respecting the Father, that he is the Father of the 
Son without division or separation.’ 


Vor. VI. No. 19 4 
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the Son out of his own substance. But one must remember, 
that Origen holds the generation of the Son to be eternal, and 
always continued, and therefore never completed.* The Fa- 
ther is always begetting ; the Son is never completely begotten 
and fully produced from the Father.t Why then could not 
Beryl] have used this view to his own advantage? Or rather, 
why could he not shew that Origen was still more remote than 
himself from the real doctrine of the Trinity ; inasmuch as, ac- 
cording to Origen’s view, the Son never yet since his incarna- 
tion has truly had his édia r7¢ ovolag negeygagn, i. e. bis own 
circumscription of being or personality? For if the being be- 
gotten is the circumstance which is to explain the relation of 
the second person of the Trinity to the first, i. e. of the Son to 
the Father, then we may say, that the Father is not truly Fa- 
ther, so long as the generation is incomplete ; nor is the Son 
truly Son, so long as the being generated is not complete, but 
only after this is completed. So long then as the generation 
continues, the Father is named Father without actually being 
so; and so the Son alsois called Son without actually being so; 
in accordance with what Origen says in a passage already cited : 
‘“‘ The Father is the Father of the Son without division or sepa- 
ration.” If therefore the generation is incomplete, and is from 
all eternity, then Father and Son have never yet been fully de- 
veloped as such, and the Godhead after all is to be divided on- 
ly in imagination into plurality of persons, while in reality it re- 
mains but one and the same. 

According to Origen’s principles, then, we might pass by 
Beryll, and go back even to Noetus, and say with him, that 
since the incarnation, the Godhead of the Redeemer does not 


*°AMR 6 cupnagextsivor th ayevvity nad adio avtod fw), iva ovtux, 
enw, xoovos quiga éotiv aitw arjuspor, év 7 ysyevyntas 6 vios. Comm. 
in Johann. p. 23. [*‘ But he continues to extend it to bis unbegotten 
and eternal life ; so that thus, as I may say, [all] time is today in 
which he is begotten’]. Here, plainly, this day has as little a morn- 
ing as an evening, and as little a morning as a yesterday. In other 
words, the generation is ever continued, but never completed. 


t “Eay ovv émiorjcw cor éni tod cwrijgos, Sts ov) éyévyncev 6 mare 
Tov Viovy, xual anéhvosy aitoy 6 MATIO UNO Tig yevésews avTOU, aha” ach 
yevva autor’ x.t. 4. Homil. IX. in Jer. Tom. IM. p. 181. [‘ If then 
I should reply to you concerning the Saviour, that the Father has not 
begotten the Son, and made him free from being born, but is always 
begetting him, ete.’) 
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exist appropriately in a xa’ (diay ovoias negryoagny, but (at 
the main) it is only in reference to the human nature in which 
it dwells and on account of which it is called Son, that we can 
speak of pane in respect to it; for God, in himself considered, 
is a simple unity, without distinction and without plurality. 

The passages already quoted from Origen do not stand alone, 
but are intimately connected with many other like formulas of 
the same author. Origen could not comprehend how God could 
exist without continually creating ; inasmuch as he would then 
have been destitute of the glory of dominion, up to a certain 
point ; and must also have passed over from a state of previous 
inaction, to a state of activity in creating; which would be to 
suppose him mutable.* In like manner, he supposed, the Fa- 


* Quemadmodum pater non potest esse quis si filius non sit, neque, 
dominus quis esse potest sine possessione, ita ne omnipotens quidem 
Deus dici potest, si non sint in quos exerceat potentatum: et ideo, ut 
omnipotens ostendatur Deus, omnia subsistere necesse est. Nam si 
quis est, qui velit saecula aliqua transiisse, cum nondum essent quae 
facta sunt, per hoc videbitur Deus profectum quendam accepisse, et ex 
inferioribus ad potiora venisse, si quidem melius esse non dubitatur, 
esse eum Omnipotentem quam non esse. De Princip. 1.2.10. [* Asa 
father.cannot be a father who has no son, nor any one be lord without 
some dominion ; so God cannot be called omnipotent, unless those are 
in existence over whom his power may be exercised : and consequent- 
ly it is necessary that all things should have an existence, in order that 
God may be exhibited as omnipotent. If now there be any one, who 
supposes that some ages passed away before things were called into 
existence ; his opinion will make out that God has made some advan- 
ces, and come out of an inferior to a more perfect state ; since it can- 
not be doubted, that it is better he should be omnipotent, than not to 
be so.’—That is, if I rightly understand this last sentence, it is much 
better to suppose that things have always existed, and so have evi- 
dence that God has always been omnipotent, than it is to deny their 
perpetual existence, and thus disrobe the divine Being of his attribute 
of omnipotence, without which he would no longer be God. 

On the sentiment of this whole passage it is difficult to say, whether 
the weakness of the reasoning, or the extravagance of the mode of 
thinking, is the predominant quality. If the reasoning is true ; then ev- 
ery event that happens, must have been happening from all eternity ; or 
else it involves the supposition, that God has advanced from one state 
of being and acting to a different one, and is therefore mutable. The 
death of Jesus, then, must have been happening from all eternity ; or 
else it never could happen. And so of every event which we are ac- 
customed to call new or strange. Such is the logic. 

The extravagance of the whole supposition ; the egregious over- 
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ther could not dispense with the glory of having a Son ; nor could 
he pass from a state of not begetting to a state of begetting; 
which would imply change or mutability in him.* Nor did he 
looking (what less can we name it ?) of even the first principles of in- 
telligent, rational, and free agency, whose essence consists in powers 
and attributes, not in the mode of their development ; astonishes one 
who has been taught to look with veneration upon the profound learn- 
ing of Origen. Just as if this or that particular direction given to 
the powers of a free agent, (be this God or any other free agent), would 
make a change in the nature of the Being, and this because a change 
is produced as to things which are ad extra? But such statements do 
not need refutation. Certainly the intelligent reader does not need 
any effort to refute such weak and extravagant assertions. 

Seldom indeed do we meet with a writer of such singular qualities 
as Origen. It may well he said of him: “ Quod sentit, valde sentit.” 
When he is contending with views like those of Sabellius, he becomes 
a downright Arian; I mean, that his language is incapable of being 
fairly construed so as to mean any thing short of absolute Arianism. 
Such clearly are the passages already cited above; and many more 
of a similar tenor might be easily produced. ‘Then on the other hand, 
when he comes to contend with those who infringed upon the honour 
or worship due to the Redeemer, he expresses himself almost in the 
manner of a Patripassian. How little ought such vehement feelings 
to be trusted, without sober judgment and discretion to guide them? 
Whither must the ship go, which has passion and vehemence to hoist 
her sails when the wind is blowing with violence, and has no sober 
and steady pilot at the helm? What incalculable mischief has been 
done in theology, by vehement assertion made by reason of excited 
feeling, and made without any due regard to the symmetry or harmo- 
ny of the whole system of religious truth! As an illustration of this 
we may say, that Arians, Patripassians, Trinitarians, and even Uni- 
tarians, may all find what seem to be proof-passages for their respect- 
ive systems in Origen. Such must be the fate of those who have 
more sail than ballast or steerage. Tr.] 





* Ov yag 6 Seog nate sivas Hotato, xwdvopevos, ws ob ywduEVoL Ta- 
téges avFounor tno rot SivacIa ujxw marégsc sivas. Ei yuig ati 18 
Aevog 6 Foc, xai nageotiy aitH Sivapig tod matéga avtov sivas, xa 
xahov avtoy natéga sivas, xai xahov avtoy matéga sivas Tov ToL0vT0U 
viot, avaBadierar xat abtoy tov xalov orngioxs: ; Orig. apud Euseb. 
cont. Mare. 1.4. {‘For God did not begin to be a Father, having be- 
fore been prevented ; as men who are fathers cease from being so by 
reason of inability. For if God is always perfect; and the power be- 
longs to him of being a Father; and it is good that he should be 
the Father of such a Son ; could he put off such a thing, and deprive 
himself of a good ?}—Here is the same extravagance and futility of 
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stop with this. Assuming the principles already mentioned, be 
proceeded to the position, that God cannot pass from a state of 
creating to one of not creating, i. e. to one of destroying, (for 
the continued preservation of things he regarded as equivalent to 
a continued creation); and in like manner, that he could not 
pass from a state of begetting to one of not begetting. In ac- 
cordance with this principle, he represented the Son as contin- 
ually and eternally begotten, because, if he once admitted that 
the hypostatical state of the Logos was complete and had fully 
its own separate state of existence, then it would follow that the 
Son would no more continue to be begotten ; which would con- 
tradict his theory. 

If now Origen, from one stand-point, came in this way as 
near as he could to that Arianism which assigns to the Son a 
separate existence, and yet he did not give up the eternity of the 
Logos ; and from another stand-point, assuming the perpetual 
identity of the divine perfections, he identified the pe al- 
most numerically with God, even as nearly as it is possible to 
go, if in truth any mutual relation between Father and Son is 
to be preserved ; how can it be explained, that the much more 
simple positions of Beryl did not commend themselves to his 
approbation ; for these would have freed him from such a state 
of oscillation? Hardly any other answer can be given to this 
question, than that Origen, as well as all the earlier ecclesiasti- 
cal fathers, who contributed to the formation of the Symbol 
in after times in respect to the doctrine of the Trinity, were es- 
pecially influenced in their representations of the Logos, by 
their views of John 1:1—3. One might doubt of this in re- 
spect to Origen, if he should consult merely his treatise xegi 
aeyev; although what has just been said is quite clear in res- 
pect to Hippolytus and others. In the treatise meg? aeyo,* 
Origen, in the Christological part, appears to have taken his 
grouid-work, as to the divine hypostasis of the Logos, more im- 
mediately from those passages which represent him as the pow- 
er and wisdom of God.t But this passage in the epistle to the 








logic, as before. Any thing which is good, must on this ground have 
been always in existence from eternity. So then, because the Scriptures 
are a blessing, they were given us from eternity! And thus of all 
other blessings ; for all are good in the sight of God, as really and tru- 
ly as the having of a Son, although not in the same degree. Tr.] 


* Lib. I. cap. 2. + 1 Cor. 1: 24. 
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Corinthians would never have been interpreted by him as hav- 
ing relation to Aypostasis, (certainly not had Rom. 1: 16 been 
compared with it), unless the custom had already existed, of in- 
terpreting the text in 1 Cor. 1: 24 as having reference to the 
Logos. ‘To do this, one interchanged the oogéa of this text 
with the doyos of John, inastnuch as the two words are very 
nearly related in some of their meanings. Moreover a distinc- 
tion was not made, such as the Scripture requires (Hippolytus 
himself being judge), between Aoyog and vios. Hence the pas- 
sage 1 Cor. 1:24, [Christ the wisdom of God and the power 
of God], seemed to Origen to afford the best New Testament 
ground for a comparison with the passages in Prov. VIII., and 
with several in the Apocryphal book of Wisdom, respecting the 
Son and Wisdom. These the Alexandrine teachers applied to 
the Logos. 

If now we consider, that the hypostatical view of the passage 
in John I., (as Origen has beyond all doubt fully and plainly 
represented it in his Commentary on this evangelist), rests prin- 
cipally on the two following considerations, viz., first that eos 
without the article has a sense different from 0 @¢0¢, and second- 
ly that mgog ro» #edy conveys a meaning different from that 
which would be conveyed by év r@ #eq—all this I say being 
duly considered, it seems difficult to believe, that such an inter- 
pretation as that of Origen could come from a simple and im- 
partial view of the passage. There must have been a strong 
previous inclination to such an interpretation, and to the belief 
of such a hypostatical condition of the Logos. What could be 
plainer, than that the want of the article before @eo¢ in the 
phrase xa? de0¢ mv 6 Aoyosg, merely determined that #¢0¢ belong- 
ed (notwithstanding its position) to the predicate of the sentence, 
and that such an artificial distinction built on a grammatical cir- 
cumstance of such minuteness, was not at all in the spirit of 
Johu. In like manner, one need only see how #eo¢ sv 0 Aoyos 
is included between 2» ngog tov @eov on either hand (vs. 1, 2), 
and call to mind how xgos is used as corresponding to the He- 
brew 3 and x, in order to satisfy himself that no more is to 
be attributed to the expression 4» mg0¢ tov #edv, than that it is 
the counterpart or antithesis of v. 14, viz., Aoyog oagé éyévero. 

Hence those who favoured the views of Noetus and Beryl, 
never felt themselves excited to any doubt about the genuineness 
of the passage in John 1:1, nor betook themselves to such a va- 
riety of artifices in respect to it, as later opposers of the divine 
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nature of Christ have done. 'To them the passage appeared to 
have a meaning quite simple, and altogether accordant with 
their views. They only warned against confounding Aoyog and 
vids, as the connection of their expressions shews, and as one 
must conclude from the declarations of Hippolytus; and this 
they did, because they considered viog not as the equivalent of 
ddyos simply, but of Acyos sags yevouevos. More than this they 
were not necessitated to do, in order to harmonize all which the 
Scripture says of the distinction between the Son and the Fa- 
ther, with the opinion that the divine nature in the Son is the 
same with that of the Father. 

How then shall we declare ourselves, in respect to circum- 
stances of such a kind, which arose not from mere interpreta- 
tion, but from a previous inclination to hypostatize the divine 
nature of the Son which had already obtained predominance in 
the church creed? The undeniable oscillation of the theories, 
between the equality of the so-called persons in the Godhead 
and the subordination of the same, shews plainly that not only 
a religious interest, but also one not purely of a religious nature, 
bore sway in all this. A mere religious interest could never 
have produced any oscillation, nor any contest between this par- 
ty and that which did not admit an original personal distinction 
in the Godhead. Noetus and Beryll were learned men, as 
general report says, without any participation in such an oscilla- 
ting state of opinion. What Beryll added to the creed of No- 
etus, was only a more complete development of his principles, 
without being any departure from them. We are forced then 
to the conclusion, that the oscillating party were under the in- 
fluence of a cosmological or philosophical interest, namely, that 
of finding a point of union for the order of spiritual beings— 
something to fill the void between the simply infinite Being, the 
avrodeos, and finite intelligences. 

Inasmuch now as this interest in process of time elevated it- 
self above the purely religious one, Arianism arose, which placed 
the Son at the head of finite beings, and gave him a beginning 
before the beginning of things. Origen was kept back from 
embracing this view, because in him the religious and philo- 
sophical interests had found a common point of union in his 
sentiment respecting the absolute immutability of the Most High ; 
on which account he denied both the beginning of the Son, and 
the beginning of all other things. Taking his stand here, he 
was, on the one hand, brought very near to the opinion of Noe- 
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tus ; he would not concede that the Logos in Christ could be 
exempted from the continued generation of the Father, lest he 
should thus detract from the “ exceeding pre-eminence” which 
belonged to his mediatorial dignity ; while, on the other, his 
philosophical views drew him to the subordination-theory ; : for 
only by the distance between Father and Son could he find a 
measure by which he could estimate the distances between oth- 
er gente and living intelligences.* 

now we have good reason for believing that Beryll was not 
swayed by such views, because he in common with many other 
earlier and later fathers who were learned and intelligent, con- 
tented himself with the usual views of creation in time, on ac- 
count of which such an interposition as Origen maintained seem- 
ed less necessary ; so it must follow, that Beryl! was not moved 
to give up his views by feeling that the demands of such a theo- 
ry could not be satisfied by the views that he defended. What 
then induced him to give it up? 

In answer to this question we must first inquire, how far he 
did give it up; and how far we may trust to the representations 
of Eusebius on this point? This historian appears to have had 
the records of the Synod of Bostria before him, and to have 
made his narration from them. But who can assure us, that 
Beryll’s explanations are not, in one way or another, cut short; 
or that something of them was not overlooked by the dominant 

* “Note, xara Toit, psi<ew 7 a Straus Tov Trateos maga Toy viow xai 
TO mveipa to ayor, Mhsiov dé 7 J] Tow vio maga to mvsiwo 10 ayvoy* xa 
naliy, Siapégovoa uadiov tov ayiov mvetuatos 7 Sivauic maga tu ahha 
ayia. De Princip. I. 3.5. [‘ So that, according to this, the power of 
the Father is greater than what the Son or the Holy Spirit has; and 
the power of the Son is greater than that of the Holy Spirit: and 
again, the power of the Holy Spirit far exceeds that of all other holy 
beings.’—If this be not Arianism, it is something even below it, at 
least in respect to the divine Spirit. Tr.] This passage, the original 
Greek of which is found only in the well known letter of Justinian 
which is written in Greek, runs quite differently in the Latin version 
of Rufinus. Its authenticity, however, is sufficiently confirmed by 
the sentiment in passages already cited above, out of Origen’s Comm. 
in Johannem.. That a philosophical and speculative interest lay at the 
bottom of such sentiments, is plain from the arrangement itself of 
Origen’s book ; where he goes from treating of the Trinity, to the 
consideration of rational beings in their order, specially the higher 
ones. The same thing is shewn, by his ranking Christ with other 
beings that become gods ; see Note * above, on p. 20. 
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party, or designedly passed by, either of which would not be a 
thing ungrateful to them ? 

The colloquy between the parties, and the letter of thanks to 
Origen written by Beryll, which Jerome quotes (Vir. Illust. 
art. Beryllus), cannot be regarded as additional testimony ; in- 
asmuch as we can hardly suppose such compositions to have 
been any thing more than factitious writings, by which those 
transactions were published, and placed in the light that was 

teful to the dominant party. 

The doubt, moreover, whether Beryll did go over entirely to 
the views of Origen, is the more natural, since, although we can- 
not assume it yet we cannot deem it improbable, that, in an 
assembly where all was managed with frankness and moderation 
and where there was no reason to expect spies, to which more- 
over Origen was invited on account of his distinguished learning 
and intelligence, he kept in the back-ground one part of his 
theory, viz., that of subordination, and was purposely silent re- 
specting it, or artfully concealed it. As little can We feel as- 
sured, that Beryll was not only induced to admit the eternal 
personality of the Godhead of Christ, (a thing which appear- 
ed superfluous to him in the Christian economy), but at the 
same time was also persuaded to admit a diminution of his God- 
head, which stood directly opposed to his own previous convic- 
tions. If we suppose the latter, we must then suppose that 
Origen undertook to shew, that the full and entire Godhead of 
the Redeemer was not an indispensable thing in the scheme of 
redemption. But in this way Origen never would have pro- 
ceeded ; at all events, we have no evidence in his writings 
that he did so. Even those passages of Scripture which he 
quotes, in order to prove that the Son is different from the Fa- 
ther,* are so handled, that Beryll would not have felt himself 
moved by them. Beryll himself, who used the word Son on- 
ly to designate the incarnate Logos, in which he allowed the 
Divinity to exist xar iMiav rg ovoiag negeyoagnr, would of 
course allow the Son, in this respect, to be distinguished from 
the Father. 


* See Note *, from p. 199 of Origen’s Comm. in Johann., on p. 21 
above, and the texts in the original connected with it. Let any one 
compare now what Epiphanius cites for the like purpose againt Noe- 
tus, and he may easily satisfy himself how easily Beryl! could have 
replied to such arguments. 
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The only point, then, where union seems to have been re- 
quired between the two, was that which respects the interpreta- 
tion of such Old Testament passages as might be thought to 
have a bearing on the doctrine of eternal generation. In re- 
spect to these, we may easily imagine that Beryll found some 
perplexity, in consequence of the usual mode of exegesis which 
was applied to them. But we can hardly suppose that he felt 
necessitated to go any farther than to concede, that on account 
of the tenor of such passages, one might be led so to express 
himself, as if, because of the divine decree respecting the incar- 
nation which is of paramount importance and is the true basis 
of all the phenomena of the Christian religion, even from eter- 
nity there had been in the divine Being a special reference to 
this, and the Godhead as determining on this was the Father, 
and as determined, the Son. And with this, or something like 
it, might the friends of the doctrine of personality afterwards 
have contented themselves, as a substantial consent to their 
views. * 

That Origen himself was not conscious of any signal victory 
over Beryll, appears from the fact, that neither in his Commen- 
taries, nor in his work against Celsus, which is generally repu- 
ted as later,* does he mention the theory of Beryll as a thing 
brought to an end, but as still in existence. 


* Ei dé tug ée tovtwy asquonacPygetas, wy mH avtouooipsy 700; 
Tovs avaigovvtas Ovo sivat inoctaceic matéga xai viov. Cont. Cels. VIII. 
12. [* But if any one shall be in perplexity by reason of these things, 
lest we should go over to the camp of those who deny that Father and 
Son can be two hypostases.’] One may believe, perhaps, that this 
might be more properly referred to Noetus than to Beryll ; but that 
the latter is meant, seems sufficiently evident from the words that fol- 
low: cg oltoFar Or 4 Tig GlnDsiags oveia xgd THY zoOorer Tis TOI 
Xgiot0t énipavelas ovx qv* [* Like supposing, that the substance of 
truth did not exist before the times of the appearance of Christ’) 
This looks very much like one of the arguments which Origen em- 
ployed against Beryll. In like manner, I apprehend that the follow- 
ing passage applies rather to Beryll than to Noetns, viz., roe agvov- 
pévoug idiotyta vio Etégay maga tiy tov nmatgdc, dmohoyotrtus dev 
sivar* Comm, in Johann. p. 50. [* Or those who deny that the peculiar 
characteristics of the Son are different from those of the Father, de- 
claring him to be God’]. That this applies to Beryll is made probable 
by the following context: xai ryy ovelay xata megiygagyy Tryzar00- 
cay étégay toi mateos* [‘ And the substance which exists in a circul- 
scription different from that of the Father.’] 
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The theory of Sabellius, then, which we are yet to examine, 
js not to be regarded as any thing altogether new ; but it must 
be taken in connection with the formulas of Noetus and Beryl, 
and regarded as the more full development of them. 


§ 6. Views of Sabellius. 


[Ir is very remarkable, that we should have almost no defi- 
nite information respecting the personal history of Sabellius ; 
considering the unusual interest which his opinions excited, in 
ancient times, both for and against him. That he lived in Afri- 
ca, at Ptolemais a town of Pentapolis or Cyrenaica, some dis- 
tance on the Mediterranean shore west of Egypt, is generally 
conceded. Later authors ascribe to him the office of bishop or 
elder; but they are too late to be safe guides. It is merely the 
influence which he seems to have had in the church, that would 
lead us to suppose that he was invested with some office. The 
probable time of his publishing his sentiments, may be stated at 
255—259. Dionysius of Alexandria (Epist. in Euseb. Hist. 
Ecc. VII. 6) mentions the heresy of Sabelliusas having recent- 
ly sprang up. Philastrius and Augustine say, that he was a 
pupil of Noetus. ‘This may have been the case ; but the dis- 
tance between the two countries where they lived, renders this 
circumstance somewhat improbable, although not impossible. 

That he was a writer, cannot well be questioned. The 
younger Arnobius (de Deo uno, etc. p. 570 in Feuardent’s edit. 
of Irenaeus) says, that in the fifth century some of his writings 
= still extant. Of what nature these were, he has not 
told us. 

That the opinions of Sabellius were urged with zeal and abil- 
ity by him, seems altogether probable from the fact, that many 
bishops in the neighbouring countries, and in Egypt, received 
them. Moreover the burning zeal which Dionysius bishop of 
Alexandria manifests against them, shews that he felt the dan- 
ger from them to be great. His excessive sensitiveness also 
betrays the conviction in his mind, that they would soon become 
predominant. It is probable, that his strenuous efforts to sup- 
press Sabellianism, joined with the successive ones of Athana- 
sius, Basil, and others, may have checked very much the rapid 
progress which it was making. Epiphanius however, a 
62) about A. D. 375, testifies that the adherents of i 
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were still to be found in great numbers, both in Mesopotamia 
and at Rome. Facts like these accountfor the uncommon zeal 
which Dionysius, Athanasius, and Basil, as well as Hilary and 
others, shew against what they supposed to be Sabellianism. 
They shew us, also, that many in the churches were stumbled 
at the hypostatic theory of the Alexandrine School, and eager- 
ly embraced an opportunity to throw it off; which always hap- 
pens where such matters are carried to excess. 

The second general council at Constantinople (A. D. 533), 
in their seventh canon, declared that baptism by Sabellius was 
not valid; which shews that at so late a period Sabellianism 
was still extant, and at or around the metropolis of the Roman 
empire. In fact, the frequent and vehement opposition made to 
this opinion by Augustine, Basil, Hilary, Euthymius, and others, 
shews beyond all question that Sabellianism had spread far and 
wide, and that it was considered as being fraught with danger 
in respect to the Nicene Creed. 

Various names were given by the ancients, in the way of re- 
proach, to the Sabellian party. They were called Patripas- 
stans, Monarchians, Unionites, Praxeans, and finally Hermo- 
genites. ‘The ground of the three first names is evident. The 
opponents of the Sabellians believed them to maintain, that there 
was only one person in the Godhead, and that this person was 
the same with that of the Father. Hence the three first names. 
Prazeans was an epithet of reproach, because they were ac- 
cused of holding sentiments like those of Praxeas, whom Ter- 
tullian attacks with such uncommon vehemence. But as to 
the epithet Hermogenites, which was intended to shew that 
(like Hermogenes) they held to the eternal existence of matter 
and denied the proper creation of the world, there is no 
evidence that Sabellius, or his disciples in general, held such 
an opinion. It is probable, however, that some zealous and 
considerably distinguished Sabellian in the course of time broach- 
ed this view ; and party zeal took occasion from this to give the 
adherents of Sabellius a new and more reproachful name. The 
history of church or state will present us with abundance of the 
like examples. 

It is remarkable that both in ancient and in modern times, the 
epithet Sabellianism should have been, and should continue to 
be, employed as a generic designation of almost all the differ- 
ent shades of opinion, which deny the hypostatic theory of the 
Trinity, and yet maintain the Godhead of Christ. ‘This shews 
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the great pre-eminence which the system of Sabellius obtained, 
over all the opinions which had some particular affinities with 


The common apprehension of Sabellianism has been, that it 

removes all distinction of personality or hypostasis in the God- 
head ; and that it considers Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be 
mere names of the Godhead under different developments of 
one and the same person, who was both Movag and Father. 
This view of Sabellianism has been called in question by many 
distinguished writers; yet the current opinion seems hardly to 
have been arrested. Morus, Souverain, Beausobre, and Lard- 
ner, have endeavoured to shew, that Sabellius taught only that 
a duvauig Ge0v, not a divine Undoracis, dwelt in the man Christ 
Jesus. 
* Mosheim seems to have come much nearer to a true repre- 
sentation, in his Comm. de Rebus Christ. p. 690 seq. He re- 
presents Sabellius as having denied that there was any plurality 
of persons in the Movag itself, and of course that there was 
any substantial and real individual personality in the Godhead 
as such and simply considered ; but still he avers, that Father and 
Son and Spirit were considered by him as altogether distinct ; 
and yet that they are a or partitions of the divine Movas, 
called by the names Creator and Redeemer and Sanctifier, or 
Father and Son and Holy Ghost. 

It will be seen in the exhibition of Dr. Schleiermacher, which 
the sequel presents, that Mosheim was quite mistaken in regard 
to the last part of this representation, viz., that the Godhead is 
divided. Indeed it seems plain from the exhibition of this sub- 
ject as made by Dr. S., that it was with Sabellius not a matter 
of doubt or hesitancy at all, whether Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost were to be acknowledged as distinct 2gdowna of the 
Godhead ; for he even excommunicated those who denied this. 
The true question, therefore, turns on this, viz., what is it which 
constitutes what we name 1gdownoyr or person in the Godhead? 
Is it original, substantial, essential to divinity itself? Or does 
it belong to and arise from the exhibitions and developments 
which the divine Being has made of himself to his creatures? 
The former Sabellius denied ; the latter he fully admitted ; and 
Dr. S. himself seems fully to sympathize with his views, in re- 
gard to this point. 

Supposing this to be, and it really appears to be, a correct ac- 
count of genuine Sabellianism, then that which has been called 
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so in modern times ; that which makes out the Sabellians to be 
the same as Patripassians, and represents them as denying the 
distinctions in the Godhead; is altogether a mistaken view of 
the subject. The mischiefs arising first from erroneous and in- 
adequate conceptions respecting the true nature of an opinion, 
and then from zeal to proscribe it and proclaim it as heretical, 
are of a serious nature. It is time that in some way or other 
they should be curtailed. I trust the views of Dr. S. will help 
us better to know, at least, what Sabellianism truly is. It is 
only then, that we can be able to judge, whether it is indeed a 
fatal heresy. 

The ancient sources for consultation are Euseb. Ecc. Hist. 
VII. 6. Theodoret, Haeret. Fab. Il. 9. Philastrius, Haeres. 
LIV. Augustine, de Haeres. c. 41. Epiphanius Haeres. 
LXII. The modern ones which deserve most attention, are 
Mosheim, de Rebus Christ., p. 690 seq. Walch, II. p. 14 seq. 
Lardner, Credib. of Gosp. Hist. IV. p. 593 seq. Worm, Hist. 
Sabelliana. Beausobre Hist. du Manich. I. p. 533 seq. Many 
other writers, ancient and modern, have discussed and attacked 
the opinions of Sabellius. None have proved them so critically 
as Schleiermacher. Tr.] 


Beryut proceeded thus far in his system, viz., that while he 
fully recognized the divine nature of Christ, he still believed that 
the Logos by his incarnation received a peculiar megrygaqy 
(circumscription, limitation) ; in other words, that something 
was attached to him in these circumstances, which would not have 
been attached to him if they had not occurred. In this respect 
therefore he was ready to concede, that the Godhead in Christ 
might be distinguished from the Godhead as it is in and of itself. 
In order clearly to represent his views of the Christian econo- 
my, he felt constrained to admit a two-fold method of existence 
in the Godhead ; which still did not at all interfere with the di- 
vine unity or “ovagyia. 

He was therefore on his way toward the doctrine of a Trinity, 
in a more strict sense than can be asserted of Noetus. The 
formulas of the latter seemed more to indicate something that 
was transitory in the Godhead, some lowering down of the Io- 
finite One towards the finite, and then again some recontraction 
of itself back again. Consequently, there was something in all 
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this of an oscillating nature; on account of which the divine 
economy in Christ would be presented to us only as a thing 
which in its operations was temporary and limited by place, and 
which in fine might at some future period be exchanged for 
another economy. 

Beryll had attained to his views, without being swayed by 
any philosophical or cosmological speculations ; or (as is often 
but not correctly said) without any Platonizing ; which was 
indulged in only by those who strenuously defended the doc- 
trine of personality, and this in a manner that opposed the sen- 
timents of Beryll. ‘Too much therefore is asserted, when it is 
said, that ‘ without Platonizing, the Fathers would never have 
come to believe in the doctrine of a Trinity.’ At most it can 
only be said with truth, that perhaps we should not have obtain- 
ed the Nicenian or Athanasian Creed. The views expressed 
in this, are no doubt intended to be a correction of the earlier 
Arian tendencies in such Fathers as we have already quoted ; 
but still these views do, after all, rest substantially on the same 
basis as Arianism, inasmuch as their object is to explain the re- 
velation of God in Christ by a divine plurality, to which the 
divine Unity becomes quite subordinate. In all probability, 
views like those of Sabellius, which might have been deduced 
from such theories as those of Beryll and Noetus, would have 
gained the predominance rather than these, unless an interest 
in a measure foreign to that of simple Christian piety had pre- 
dominated. This laid too much stress on plurality ; so that 
the wovagyia of the Godhead was infringed upon, or, in order 
to preserve the appearance of maintaining it, formulas were in- 
troduced which either were not tenable or were not intelligible. 
If the Sabellian views had peaceably obtained admission, in the 
sequel they would doubtless have received more accurate and 
definite limitations. But they were overwhelmed in the strong- 
er opposite current, before they had time to be fully unfolded. 

Beryll was on the way to the Trinitarian doctrine, whether 
he actually attained to it, or stopped in his course ; for, accord- 
ing to the best information we have, his assertion, that before 
the incarnation there was no personal distinction in the God- 
head, has relation only to the second person, and not to the third. 
The same is also probable, as we have seen above, respecting 
Noetus and Praxeas; whereas in Origen, Hippolytus, and 
Tertullian, three persons are fully admitted. The views of No- 
etus and Praxeas were not fully unfolded, nor really moulded 
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into the shape of trinitarian doctrine, until the time of Sabellius. 
In the mean time, the difference between their views and those 
of Sabellius must not be passed over without some remarks. 

To explain this, as Schmidt has done,* by the introduction 
at that time of the formula of baptism, and the consequent pre- 
dominance of the hypostatical views over the earlier ones, does 
not appear to me satisfactory ; although in matters of historical 
criticism I should attribute much weight to his opinions. It is 
not only not proved, that Noetus and Beryll held the Son and 
Spirit to be one and the same, and that Sabellius first made a 
distinction between them ; but the very opposite of this is much 
more probable, viz., that from the first they did admit, although 
not both in the same way, a distinction between the Son and 
the Spirit. 

The whole matter seems to me to stand thus. Admitting a 
distinction to exist between the Son and the Spirit, as a truth to 
build upon, one might then choose a different path to walk in, 
according as he assigned more or less of important meaning to 
these or to those passages of Scripture. 

On the one hand, the Spirit might be considered as represented 
to be the Comforter, proceeding from the Father, and like to 
Christ ; so that both Christ and the Spirit participate, as it were, 
in the work of redemption and in reclaiming the human race. 
In this way the Spirit was conceived of by the Montanists ; 
which would appear abundantly in the work of Tertullian against 
Praxeas, were it not that he has introduced the mention of the 
Spirit but occasionally and as it were obiter.¢ But other fa- 
thers, who were not Montanists, shew a partiality for this mode 
of representing the Spirit; as if the mission of Christ would 
have been inappropriate without it; yea, as if the apostles 
themselves would have continued to deny the Saviour, unless 
the Spirit had been given to them. And it is natural that all 
those should incline to this mode of representation, who hypos- 





* J. E. C. Schmidt, Bibliothek fiir Krit. und Exegese II. St. 2. 
p. 207. 

+ Yet the passage is strong enough at the close of his work against 
Praxeas (cap. 30): Hic (Filius) interim acceptum a Patre munus effu- 
dit, Spiritum Sanctum, tertium nomen Divinitatis, unius praedicato- 
rem monarchiae, et oixovouiag interpretatorem, et deductorem om- 
nis veritatis. [‘He [the Son] poured out the gift received from the 
Father, the Holy Spirit, the third name of the Godhead, the preacher 
of one sole supremacy, the interpreter of the [new] economy, and 
him who brings down from above all truth.’] 
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tatized both the Word and the Wisdom of God, and conse- 

quently must have admitted the existence of several divine hy- 
s. Of course they would not object to the supposition, 

that besides the Son there was at least one more hypostasis. 

On the other hand, the Spirit was represented by some as 
dependent on Christ, and as receiving every thing ie him. 
They held it to be the office of the Spirit, to call to mind the 
words of Christ; and that, without any original productive 
power of his own, he becomes as it were the reflection and the 
echo of the original operations of the Godhead in the person of 
Christ. He now who laid special stress upon this view, could, 
without identifying Son and Spirit, still maintain that the Spirit 
was not a meg¢yoaqy of the divine Being. So far as he is pour- 
ed out from on high, such an one might aver that he was the 
breath of life which proceeded from Christ, who is himself ne- 
cessarily the animating principle [* he has life in himself] ; 
and so far as the Spirit dwells in the disciples, he is the proper 
cause of spiritual life, which is excited by his breathing upon 
them. Thus, in neither of these respects would the Godhead 
of Christ be represented as the Spirit ; nor would he necessari- 
ly constitute any other union of the divine Nature with the hu- 
man, besides that of the Logos incarnate. 

It appears then to be quite natural, that the one side should 
early personify the Spirit in their way ; and that the other should 
make shift to manage their theory in their own way, without any 
personification. 

If now we suppose, in the first place, that Noetus and Beryll 
referred every thing which is said respecting the Holy Spirit, to 
the operations of Christ, and in such a way as that just recited ; 
and secondly, that their opponents made the inquiry: ‘ What 
then was the Holy Spirit in the times of the Old ‘Testament dis- 
pensation ?? ‘The most natural answer which Noetus and his 
followers could give, would be, that ‘ it was the occasional and 
transitory descent of the Godhead into the souls of men.’ To 
this their opponents might reply and say, that ‘in such a case 
the Holy Spirit, under the ancient covenant and under the new, 
was not one and the same.’ To this the former might have 
again replied in an appropriate manner, and cleared themselves 
from such an accusation. But to draw out such a reply, would 
occupy more room than can now be spared. 

In the meantime it should be noted, that Origen accounts the 
maintenance of such a sentiment respecting the Spirit as hereti- 
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cal, in a passage which seems to have often eluded the research- 
es of some.* When now we take into consideration, that No- 
etus had disciples and followers, and that dispute (the records 
of which have not been preserved) must in all probability have 
been continued against them; also that the passage in Origen, 
which I have just quoted, immediately follows those passages 
which relate to Noetus and Beryll; we can hardly doubt that 
the relation and connection now assigned to the passage in 
question, are the true ones. 

In fact, an objection of such a nature might be urged against 
Beryll himself, who must have held, that the Spirit under the 
Old Testament stood so related to the divine Nature simply, 
as the Holy Spirit under the New Covenant stood related to 
the peculiar negeygaqy of the Godhead in the person of Christ. 

So long now as the Holy Spirit was thus explained by this 
party, those who belonged to it could not well form for them- 
selves a doctrine of the Trinity. A kind of Duality was rather 
admitted, which was designated by the usual and scriptural ex- 
pressions Father and Son; yet this same party did not (as the 
other party did) make use of the word generation or begetting, 
—- to designate the divine relation between the Father and 

on. 

In fine, it seems as if even Sabellius, by whom the idea of a 
Trinity was first made out on this side, did for a while content 
himself, like Noetus and Beryll, with a kind of Duality, with- 
out introducing the Spirit as essential to the completion of the 
Godhead ; for otherwise one must assume oan is very im- 
probable), that several things are expressly laid to his charge, 
by those who lived in his neighbourhood and within the circle 
of his influence, which still do not in reality belong to him, but 
to his predecessors. I refer now particularly to a writing of the 
Alexandrine clergy addressed to their bishop, Alexander, and 


* Sed si qui sunt, qui Spiritum Sanctum alium quidem dicant esse 
in prophetis, alium autem qui fuit in apostolis Domini nostri, Jesu 
Christi, etc. Opp. Tom. IV. p. 695. [‘ If there are any who say, the 
Holy Spirit is one in the prophets, and another in the apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.) The supposition of Huet, viz., that Origen 
mentions this only as a possible heresy and without any actual know- 
ledge of any such opinion, is too improbable for reception. Rather 
might one say, that the opinion is ascribed to those, who separate the 
God of the Old Testament from the God of the New; but I prefer the 
explanation given in the text. 
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cited by Athanasius; in which the expression vionarwg is at- 
tributed to Sabellius.* Whether this properly belonged to Sa- 
bellius or to some earlier person, thus much is certain, viz., 
that on the one hand it must have been older than the Sabellian 
trinitarian creed, and on the other it must have designated a 
more accurate development of this mode of representation as 
usual among this party, than had been made by Beryll. 

One must not overlook the fact, that the word vionarwe, as 
appears in the passage cited, is designed to designate the divine 

nity, which those who leaned to this way of thinking usually 
named Movas; while those who were strenuous defenders of 
original personal distinctions in the Godhead, more commonly 
used to employ the formulas, sia Gedrns or uia ovoia. If now 
an expression was needed in order to designate the relation be- 
tween odxovouda and wovagyia, and yet to preserve the idea that 
the Godhead remained one and the same and not at all differ- 
ent in itself during all its various revelations to men; then vio- 
narwe could be used only at a time when the Spirit was not 
yet recognized as a part of these appropriate revelations of the 
Godhead ; for otherwise the expression would not have been 
Son-Father, but Spirit-Son-Father ery age ar wt 

On the other hand however, Beryll, if his views have been 
correctly represented in the preceding pages, could hardly have 
employed such an expression as vionatwg. For if he, as well 
as his opponent Origen, regarded the Father as avro@zog, but 
the Son as a special and a yrad néoryoagn of the divine Be- 
ing ; then vionarwe could not be regarded by him as properly. 
descriptive of the divine Being in his simple unity, (which dif- 
fered in nothing from the Father); nor could he so connect 
Father and Son in one appellation, without any designation of 
the diverse relations which they sustained ; inasmuch as the 
Father was viewed by him as the Godhead itself, while the Son 
was considered only as a peculiar negeygaqy (circumscription) 
of the Godhead in connection with the man Jesus. 

When one duly weighs these circumstances, he will find it to 
be quite probable, that the expression (vionarwe) was intend- 
ed to designate a distinction between the Godhead in itself con- 
sidered (the true Movac), and the Father [considered merely 





* 000’ ag LaBéidios, thy Movada Suupgayr, vionetoga siney. Athanas. 
de Synodis, 16. [‘ Not as Sabellius, who, destroying the Unity, said 
Son- Father.’ 
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as a distinction or person]; also to designate an equality be- 
tween the Father and the Son, in their relation to the Godhead 
as it is in and by itself. The Father must therefore, in the 
sense in which Sabellius employed this word, be conceived of 
as a mgdowzov, or (to abide by the more favourite terminology 
of this School) as a megeyoagy or oynuatiouds of the divine 
Being,* separately from the Moves; so that the Godhead of 
the Father as such, and the Godhead of the Son, would be re- 
garded as holding the like relation to the divine Being in him- 
self considered or as Movas. 

If now a form like that of the common Symbols in respect 
to the Trinity, was developed before Sabellianism had fully 
attained to the doctrine of the Trinity; yet it is also true, 
that Sabellianism distinguished between the personality of the 
Father and the divine Moves, before this distinction was made 
by the more common creed of the church. That such a dis- 
tinction never was made in a complete manner, in the forma- 
tion of the Nicenian or Athanasian Creed, is evident of itself; 
and on this point something more will be said in the sequel. 

To the expression vionarwe, already remarked upon above, 
a passage in Hilary relates,t which does not seem to have been 

* “Oc xai avtos, moddazou cvyyéow tiv Evvovay, eniyecort Sugeiy ro 
MQdTWRE, THY a’THY inooTacW Aéyow MEDS THY ExcOTHY TOTE TagEurin- 
tovcay zosiay ustacyyuarifec9 au. Basil. Ep. 236. 7. (‘Who even 
himself, every where confounding ideas, undertakes to destroy person- 
ality ; affirming that the same hypostasis takes different forms, as ev- 
ery occasion that happens may require.’} In what sense, however, 
Sabellius could make some distinction of persons, the same opponent 
of him tells us: fa puév ives 17 txootace Tov Fedov, ngocwnonoiwis a 
58 in0 tis yeapijs Siapoguc xata 10 iia tig tmoxeiuévyns Excotots 
zosias’ Epist. 214.3. |‘ That God is one hypostasis; but that he is, 
by the Scripture, differently distinguished as to personality, according 
to the peculiarity of each exigency that takes place.’] We must recur 
to this passage again in the sequel, in order that one may not make 
less out of it than was actually meant. 


+ Neque unum esse ex geminatis nominibus unionis; De Trinit. 
X.6. [‘ Neither that he is one from the coupled names of union.’}— 
In like manner Athanasius has the same expression in mind, in his 
Ep. ad. Serap., Tom. I. p. 700: 4ica totro YaBéldiog addorguos ij &- 
xhnoice éxgidn, tohurjous sintiv éni tov matgds 10 viow, xai éni tov viov 
TATOOS Ovouc. [‘ On this account Sabellius was judged to be an out- 
cast to the church, because he ventured to call the Father by the 
name of Son, and the Son by the name of Father.’}] It is worthy of 
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well understood by his Benedictine editor ; for how could one 
better express, in Latin like that of Hilary, the idea of viona- 
zw, than by geminata nomina unionis ? [the coupled names of 
union, i. e. two names joined in order to designate one united 
being]. How Arius, because of the appellative vionarwe, could 
say in one of his epistles, that Sabelltus wovada dvaegei,* (when 





remark, that the passage of Hilary leads to the supposition of several 
double names [geminatis nominibus]; and among these may have 
been vio-avetua and avevuato-natwg. This supposition is confirmed, 
if (with some MSS.) we read in Athanasius, 10 tov avetpatos dvoue 
instead of 10 to matyos dvouc. But this reading is not well support- 
ed; and moreover, the plural is often used in such cases, where only 
a single instance is concerned. 


* Hilary (de Trinit. VI. 11) comments in the following manner on 
the rejection of Sabellianism by the Arians: Volentes enim nihil inter 
Patrem et Filium esse unum, divisae a Sabellio unionis crimen ex- 
probrant, cujus unionis divisio non nativitatem intulit, sed eundem di- 
visit in virgine. [‘ For although they plead for no unity at all be- 
tween the Father and the Son, yet they reproach Sabellius with the 
crime of dividing the unity; the division of which unity did not in- 
troduce the nativity, but make a division of him (the Father ?) in the 
virgin.’—I understand this last clause to mean, that in Hilary’s view, 
the Sabellians did not admit of any division, i. e. personality, in the 
Godhead antecedently to the incarnation, so that it was not a sepa- 
rate person of the Godhead which became incarnate, or (as he says) 
introduced the nativity, but that the division, i. e. personality, first 
commenced in the womb of the virgin, when the conception took 
place. That eundem means the Father 1 doubt not, because Hilary 
every where confounds the Father with the Movas. Tr.] So much 
may be elicited from these obscure words, viz., that (in Hilary’s view) 
Sabellius believed the distinction between the Father and the Son first 
commenced with the incarnation, and therefore was posterior to it ; 
which was in fact the opinion of Beryll, [instead of Sabellius.] On 
this point we cannot accede to the views of Hilary ; who could not 
put himself in the attitude of one who really believed in the distinction 
between the Movag (as the source of every 2egrygagy, of the Godhead) 
and the Father, [which was the real opinion of Sabellius]. The 
same thing, as we shall see in the sequel, happened to many others. 

That such mistaken views were entertained by Hilary, is evident 
from several other passages in him ; e. g. .. . Ut unius Dei, ut putant, 
inviolabilem fidem series, ex solido in carnem deducta, conservet ; 
dum usque ad virginem Pater protensus, ipse sibi natus sit in Filium ; 
De Trinit. 1. 16. [‘(They maintain) that, as they suppose, a continu- 
ation, brought down from the entire whole into flesh, will preserve 
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Sabellius is commonly accused of the haeresis unionis) ;* and 
how Athanasian theologians, who were opposed both to Arius 
and Sabellius, could agree in their views respecting this point; 
one may best learn from a passage in Basil, in which however 
the immediate subject of discourse respects only the Father 
and Son, and the distinction which Sabellius makes between 
the Father and the Movas, though indeed not wholly overlook- 
ed, is not rightly comprehended.+ 

So much is true, viz., that Father and Son, according to Sa- 
bellius’ views, proceeded from the Moves; but he would not 
have said that the Movag is therefore a vneoxecuery ovoia,t 
[substance or essence anterior or superior] ; nor that it made a 
partition of itself when Father and Son were deduced from it; 
although this division of unity was charged upon him. If we 
should go back to Beryll, we might find a probability that some 
expressed themselves in this way, viz., that before the incarna- 


the inviolable faith concerning the Godhead ; while the Father, ex- 
tended even to the virgin, himself becomes his own Son’]. Here we 
see plainly enough, that Hilary, through ignorance of a distinction be- 
tween the Father and the Movas, says that concerning the Father 
which he should say only of the Movas. 


* Thus Athanasius (cont. Apoll.) expresses himself: Saéidiog 3: 
.« « Oedounads thy && “Ageiov Siaignory, tH avoigetixd xatanéntome nhayy. 
[‘Sabellius ... through fear of the Arian division, fell into the error 
which abolishes all distinction.”} And so Hilary (de Synod. 26): Id- 
circo ne per hanc occasionem temporis abnegati, haeresis unionis irre- 
peret. [* Therefore lest by reason of this denial that there was a time 


(when the Son was generated), this heresy of the union should creep 
in.’] 


t “Otay 58 sinw piav oviciay, yr Svo & voc wsquePévta vor adh & 
Tis Gexis TOU Mateos TOY Vioy Umoctarta, ov matépa xa viow éx pias 
ovolas imegneruéyns. Homil. XXIV. [*‘ But when I speak of one sub- 
stance, do not suppose that there are two divisions of this one ; but 
(you must suppose) that the Son subsisted from the beginning of the 
Father, and not that Father and Son were from one substance which 
existed anterior to them.’] 


t Elsewhere Basil (Ep. IX) himself sets forth a formula which 
would be a sufficient antithesis to Sabellianism. This is, 611 of rei- 
TOY TH Uroxsimévor, nario xai viog* (‘That they, the Father and the 
Son, are the same in substance’). He should then have said in the 
passage above quoted : éx ulas ovciag tnmonesspéerns [not imegner- 
pevns). 
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tion there was no ila negvyoagy of the Godhead. But the 
originating of a megeygaqy could not be named a partition of 
the Godhead ; because, if the Son were abstracted, there would 
as it were be no other part remaining. Nor could any one pos- 
sibly so mis-interpret Beryll, as to suppose him to have held, 
that after the incarnation the Godhead no more existed in and 
of itself, or that it consisted merely of Son and the Godhead 
minus the Son, [i. e. what remained after subtracting the Son]. 

After Sabellius began to distinguish between the Father and 
the Movas, and to represent the first as an ‘die negeyoagy of 
the divine Being, then his opponents thought that they had dis- 
covered that part of the Godhead which seemed to be lacking 
according to his views ; and they erroneously understood him 
now to maintain, that the Godhead, after personality became 
developed, was divided into half Father and half Son. Or in 
case they did not go so far, but allowed him still to hold to the 
existence of the Movag, yet they considered his views to be 
such as would represent the Moves to have been purely and 
truly a Movag only before the incarnation, but since that time 
to have become a viowarmg, i. e. a Godhead compounded of 
Father and Son.* This erroneous opinion respecting Sabellius 
seems to have arisen from supposing him to have taught, that 
the Father himself became Son.t Yet the phraseology, which 
is with much appearance of probability attributed to Sabellius 
in relation to this subject, viz. mAarvveoPas,t and also éxreiveo- 
das (which words not improbably were a part of his phraseolo- 
gy),§ seem to prohibit all correct supposition of actual partition 
or division. 

That Sabellius did not derive the Godhead of the Son from 
that of the Father, Basil has recognized, by the fact that he at- 
tributes to him, in the way of objection, that according to him 


Father and Son were adeiga, [i.e. pairs, twins].|| But strict- 


* Oiy ty & today nodypa ovvtSeic* Athanas. cont. Sabell. Greg. 
12. [‘Not compounding one thing out of three.’} 

+ Dum usque ad virginem Pater protensus, ipse sibi natus sit in Fi- 
lium; Hilary, de Trinit. I. 16. [* While the Father, extended even to 
the virgin, himself becomes his own Son.’] 

t Vide Athanas. cont. Arian. Orat. IV. § Ibid. 

| Ob yao adclpa Iéyousy, alle moréga xai viov spoloyotper- 
Homil. XXXIV. [‘We do not call them pairs or twins, but we con- 


fess Father and Son.’] This should be read with the passage from 
him that is cited above. 
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ly taken, this is not true respecting Sabellius. His view was, 
that only the iia r7¢ Pelag ovoiag (or 149 Movados) negeyoug 
which belonged to the Son, was adeAgog [i. e. in all essential 
respects like] to the Father. Sabellius, accurately interpreted, 
maintained that the Son was deavdeunog [i. e. the incarnate 
Logos] ; which one may plainly see from the fact, that accord- 
ing to his views the Logos first became Son by taking to hin- 
self the human nature.* It must therefore have been with him 
only an accommodation to the reigning modes of speech, when 
he used the phraseology vionarwe ; if indeed this is not to be 
explained in another way, of which I shall speak in the sequel. 
_ But even if it should be supposed that Father and Son are 
adedga [of the same grade and nature], according to this mode 
of representation, and that both sustain the same relation to the 
Movasg ; also that the Son as God is not derived (as Sabellius’ 
opponents affirmed) from the Father ; still Sabellius had good 
reason, even after he distinguished between the Father and 
God as he is in himself, to hold fast the expressions Father and 
Son, as having a sense mutually relative. This however we 
can fully understand and appreciate, only when the very difi- 


* Tov doyor éy aozi, piv sivas Loyor ankac* Ore 58 éynPgonnct, tors 
avoutaar viov* moo yag tis énupavelag pr eivas vior, adda hoyov o- 
voy’ Athanas. cont. Arian. Orat. 1V. 22. [‘' That the Logos in the be- 
ginning was simply Logos ; but when he became incarnate, then he 
was called Son ; for before he made his appearance he was not Son, 
but was only Logos.’] With this agrees the assertion, that in the 
Old Testament, Son does not at all occur. So in the sequel: ode 
68 Goa ty tom’tny inovoiny éoyijxacry, EoscoPas xalov* paci di du 
10 Ha igioPar éy th maha megi vio’ adhe megi Aoyou, xai Sia tov 
yewtegoy Umovotiy Tov Aoyou tov viovy SiaSeSacovytas, Ore fu») év 1) mO- 
Aoud, GAL? ey ti; xouvi, povoy, megi avtov éézdn. [‘ Whence they 
have acquired such an opinion, it may be well to declare. They say, 
it is because in the Old Testament nothing is said of the Son, but of 
the Logos; and on this account they affirm that we must consider 
the Son as more recent than the Logos, because the Son is not spoken 
of in the Old Testament, but only in the New.’] From this [if it be 
correct] it would follow, that Sabellius did not understand Ps. II. 
and other like passages, of Christ. But still it should be remarked, 
that in Sabellius’ own theory, the expression Logos stands in the back- 
ground, and that such assertions occur only in contest with the party 
of his opposers. It is uncertain, moreover, whether they belong to 
Sabellius, or to his followers ; indeed, the latter would seem the more 
probable. Still, they are certainly in accordance with the views of 
Sabellius. 
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cult question shall have been answered : ‘In what way, and in 
what respect, has Sabellius represented Father and Son each 
to be a peculiar xegeygaqy of the Godhead ?” 

To infer from his expression vionarwe that he held to this 
sentiment, would be going too far. But the fact itself, viz., 
what his opinion was, is not only clear from the passage out of 
Basil (Hom. 24), but in part also from Bas. Epist. 214. 236. 
In the latter, however, Father and Son are merely placed on 
the ground of equality ; and if this were all the evidence we had, 
it might remain doubtful, whether both were not intended as tro- 
pical expressions, which the Scripture employs in respect to va- 
rious relations. One might indeed allege, that if either of the 
appellations, Father and Son, marks an dia negeyoagy of the 
Godhead, then does also the other; and also that Son, used as 
a tropical expression, cannot possibly be employed in the same 
sense.as Father, and consequently that Father in such a case 
must be something different from a tropical expression. If more- 
over such expressions now as 7g00wnoteioPas UNO IHS yoagns 
diagogws [to be represented as different persons by the Scrip- 
tures},* and the like, may be referred to the mere modus of 
representation in Scripture, and nothing that is distinctive or de- 
finitive respecting the Godhead lies at the basis of them; still 
this method of explanation is not applicable to those passages 
which belong not to the Scripture, but which Sabellius employ- 
ed in order to explain his views respecting the evolution of the 
Trinity from the Unity.{ Athanasius, indeed, argues respect- 
ing the passage in question, on the ground that the Movas and 
the Father are one and the same ; and elsewhere he substitutes 
one for the other.§ That the assertions which he employs, 


* Basil. Epist. 214. 

+ Tov aitov Sedov Eva 1 imoxsiuév Ovta, mQdS THs ExdoTOT? Maga~- 
mimtovous yoslag ustauogqpovmsvoy* viv wey as matéga, viv Dé we vior, 
viv 8 wc mvetpa ayy dialéyeo9ou* Basil. Ep. 210.5, [‘'To affirm 
that the same God, who is one in substance, according to the various 
exigencies of the case assumed different forms; now as Father, then 
as Son, and again as Holy Spirit.’ 

t “H Movag nhatuy Psion yéyove Touts’ Athanas. cont. Arian. Orat. 
IV.12. Or, éxlativOn i Movag sig Tovada. Ibid. 14. [*The Unity 
hs became a Trinity.—The Unity was extended into a Trin- 
ity.’ 

§ Otte xai 6 narie 6 avtog psy gots, Mhotivstae dé tis viow xai mvsi- 
va: Ib. 25. And in the sequel: tora: 6 warje Aoyos xai nysiua 


Vor. VI. No. 19. 7 
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however, are not such as Sabellius himself employed, is clear 
from the fact, that if Sabellius had so interchanged naryo and 
Hovas and made them altogether equivalent, it cannot be ex- 
plained how Athanasius himself could have lighted upon the 
suspicion as he plainly did, that after all it might be, that the 
Movag of Sabellius was something different from the Father.* 
To have suggested such a thought, so strange to him and to 
those of the like belief, and to the Arian divines, there must 
have been some very strong and forcible declarations of Sabel- 
lius respecting this subject. On the same ground too, - the 
strangeness of such views to Athanasius], we may explain the 
fact, that although Sabellius may have very explicitly declared 
himself respecting the point in question, yet Athanasius was too 
little accustomed to considering the subject in this light, to be 
able to hold fast in mind such views. eal and anon, there- 
fore, he relapses into his usual mode of representation, viz., as 
if Father and Moves were one and the same. And on this 
ground it is, that he undertakes to contradict Sabellius. 
Allowing now the truth of what has been said, two supposi- 
tions may then be made respecting the phrase viowarwe as 
above mentioned. Sabellius, in the first lace, may have re- 
garded the Son as a peculiar meg¢ygaqy o the Godhead, and 
placed him on an equality with the zege¢yeaq7 of the Father 


as Beryll did. And this I — to have been his view. 


Or, in the second place, like Noetus, he may have looked upon 
the development of the Godhead in the Son, as something in its 
nature transitory ; and so of the development in the Father. 
The latter opinion seems to have been ascribed to him by all 
those, who, passing Beryll by, ascribe to Sabellius the same 
opinion as that of Noetus, and accuse him of renewing the No- 
etian heresy. The opinion, however, that Sabellius leaned up- 
on the n more correct sentiments of Beryll, and proceeded to 
tiysor, @ o bey Y yerdpevos MATT O, & @ 08 hoyos, @ o ry mvetua, 7905 ™Y zoriav 
éxciorou aeuotousvos’ xai ovouate péy viog xal avev (par, 1 38 ove ma- 
770 povoy. [‘Thus the Father is the same, and is merely extended 
into a Son and Spirit—The Father will be both Logos and Holy 
Spirit ; at one time becoming Father, then Son, and again Holy Spirit, 
accommodating himself to the exigencies of each occasion ; so that in 
name there is a Son anda Spisks, but in truth only a Father. } 

* "Exxos ti un 7) heyousvn nag ait Movas Ado ti dots naga 10” 
natéga* Cont. Arian. Orat. IV. 13. ' Unless indeed the Unity spoken 
of by him, is something different from the Father.’] 
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still further development of these, appears to have more weighty 
reasons on its side ; as may be seen from the following consid- 
erations. 

In the disputation of Athanasius, now commonly ascribed to 
Vigilius, but which exhibits some good knowledge of definitions 
and the means of defence employed by the various parties 
among ancient theologians; which, moreover, is far from being 

ial to Sabellius; it is merely objected to him, (which Euse- 
bius also objects to Beryll), that he denied the pre-existence of 
the Son.* That the incarnation, however, was nothing more 
than a temporary descent of the Divinity into humanity, which 
was followed by an ascent or withdrawal, (like the mutable 
condition of the Son, which Theodoret charges Noetus with 
maintaining) ; and all in such a way, that the Trinity may be 
supposed to consist of nothing more than theophanies which are 
transitory in their nature ; this, or the like to this, I say, is not 
at all charged by Vigilius upon Sabellius. Athanasius does in- 
deed accuse him of having learned from the Stoics, that God 
alternately expands and contracts himself.f But to this decla- 
ration we may oppose that of Vigilius again, who represents Sa- 
bellius himself as accusing the strenuous advocates of personali- 
ty in the Godhead, because they ascribed to the Deity expan- 
sion and contraction ; and to such an ascription he objects, on 
the ground that it is contrary to his simple nature.{ Conse- 
quently we cannot suppose that Sabellius himself employed such 
modes of representation. 

When we accurately examine the expression of Athanasius 
quoted above, we shall find that it relates to an assertion of Sa- 


* Sabellius, unam confitendo personam, Filium ante cunctorum 
originem saeculorum subsistere denegavit ; Opp. Athanas. IT. p, 645. 
[‘Sabellius, in confessing one person only, denied that the Son sub- 
sisted before the commencement of all ages.’] 

+ Toto 32 tows ano tay Sromay inéshafe SiaBeBavcovpévaw ovoted- 
leoGou xot mahw éxteiverdor tov Geov* Cont, Arian, Orat. IV. 13. 
[‘This perhaps he took from the Stoics, who affirm that God con- 
tracts and again expands himself.’] 


t Necesse est, enim, ut se ipsa minuendo contrahat, aut dilatando 
diffundat. ... Quae, quoniam simpliciilli et ineffabili naturae congru- 
ere minime possunt, etc. Opp. Athanas. II. p. 624. [‘ For it (the 
Godhead) must necessarily contract itself by diminution, or expand 
itself by dilation. . .. Which things, as they are by no means congru- 
ous with that simple and ineffable nature, etc.’] 
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bellius respecting the Son, which is of such a nature as to con- 
vey the idea, that he could return back to the Unity and cease 
to exist any longer in an (dia negrygagy.* But such an asser- 
tion is only one of those hypothetical declarations, which are 
often made in order to place a sentiment in as strong a light as 
possible. To Sabellius and his friends, no doubt, it seemed 
very important to maintain, that Trinity was not essential to 
Godhead as in itself considered, but only in reference to crea- 
ted beings and on their account. Indeed their opponents them- 
selves recognized this; inasmuch as they named the whole 
doctrine respecting the Trinity the secret of the oixovouia, i. e. 
of the gospel-dispensation. Still they did not hold this position 
fast; inasmuch as they further asserted, that if the Logos were 
not overwdng and vgeorwe [essential and substantial}, then must 
God be a Being compounded of essence and attribute.+ 

Now according to this mode of representation, hypostasis in 
the divine Being must be something necessarily existent and 
independent of all ocxovouia. Such a view of the subject Sa- 
bellius felt himself bound very strongly to oppose, in order to 
preserve a proper balance between “ovagyia on the one hand, 
i. e. the doctrine concerning the essential unity of the Godhead, 
and the oéxovouda on the other, i. e. the doctrine respecting 
those distinctions in the Godhead which have relation to the 
method of salvation as published to men. This opposition he 
could not express in a stronger manner, than by the declara- 
tion, that the appropriate xegeyoaq7 of the Godhead which took 
place through the incarnation, had such an exclusive relation 
to men, that if men were to cease, this also would do the same. 
This opinion did not bind him however to hold to the idea, that 
the Son ever returns to, and is absorbed by, the Godhead ; un- 
less indeed he maintained, that all created beings were absorb- 
ed by it in a similar way ; of which some intimations given by 
Athanasius would seem to accuse him. 

From the opinion expressed above arose, no doubt, as Epi- 
phanius informs us, the belief that Sabellius had compared the 
Son to a ray of light, which goes out from the sun and is reflected 


* It seems to be pretty certain, that Athanasius gives us the asser- 
tion of Sabellius, in nearly his own words, in the following formula, 
viz., OF jas yeyévyntat, xod we? Huds evargéyes, iva i womeg av Cont. 
Arian. Orat. IV. 12. [* For our sake he was born, and with us was 
he brought up, that he might be what he was.’] 


+ Ibid. 2. 
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back again.* Appropriately, however, he could regard the 
reception of Christ into heaven, only as a change of his human 
condition ; not as if the relation of the divine in him toward 
the Godhead in itself considered, was thereby changed. And 
the difference between Son and Spirit could in his view, in re- 
spect to this point, consist only in this, that the Son lived and 
acted in our world only a short time, but now exerts his active 
power in heaven ; while the Spirit continues still to act upon and 
in the church on earth. Confounding these together, Epipha- 
nius might attribute to Sabellius, what in a strictly doctrinal sense 
he never avowed. 

That Sabellius did not hold the Trinity to be only a transi- 
tory development, is plain from the imagery which he employed 
in relation to this subject. I make no particular account here 
of that similitude, which Epiphanius charges him with employ- 
ing, viz., that ‘the Father is the body, the Son the soul, and 
the Spirit the spirit. Although Athanasius himself alludes to 
this ;'+ yet 1 cannot suppose it to be a genuine sentiment of Sa- 
bellius. For if Sabellius had placed the third person of the 
Trinity as much higher than the first, as the spirit of man stands 
in rank above his body, stronger objection would have been 
made to this representation among the orthodox, and more sus- 
picion would have attached to him on account of this, than on 
all other grounds. 

There is another comparison, however, which he seems to 
have designedly placed in opposition to the usual one; which 
is, that the Father is like the natural sun; the Son is like the 
radiance of the light from it ; and the Spirit may be compared 
tothe points of the same. Sabellius, however, compares the 
circular form of the Sun as connected with its motion, its power 
of giving light and of sending forth heat, with the distinctions in 
the Godhead ;f for these are not mere transitory phenomena, 


* Haeres. LXII. 1. + Athanas, cont. Sabell. Greg. 13. 


tH tic daw % dv Halo, dvr pév év wie Enoorace, totic Dé Eyovte tas 
évegysiag* nui 5é 10 pwriotixor, xai 10 Dadnroy, xal aito rg MEQUpE- 
geiag oxijua* Epiph. Haeres. LX1i. 1. [* Or as in the sun, there be- 
ing but one hypostasis, there are still three powers ; I mean the light- 
giving, the nourishing, and the circular form itself.’] In this case, 
however, the aito [as employed by Epiphanius] means something 
quite contrary to the opinion of Sabellius, who would bave regarded 
the oyjue as nothing more than one of its powers ; and thus Sabellius 
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but active powers which continue as long as there are living 
beings on whom the sun can act and by whom it may be noti- 
ced. Hence this similitude represents very well the views of 
Sabellius respecting the relation of ‘Trinity to Unity in the God- 
head, save that one must not undertake to illustrate the appro- 
priate functions of each of the eae in the Godhead, by 
those three powers of the sun. 

It cannot be ascertained in a satisfactory manner, whether 
Sabellius regarded the three persons of the ‘Trinity as évéoyea 
of the Unity or Movas, and employed the word évégyeva in the 
room of the mEgLyoagy which was employed by Beryll. But 
still, this opinion seems to be rendered probable, by another 
sienilitede which Sabellius is said to have made use of, viz., that 
the Trinity stands related to Unity, as the gifts of the Spirit in 
the church stand related to the Giver. The gifts are bestowed 
where and when the Spirit will, and wherever he is; yet each 
is as it were a peculiar negcygaqy of the same Spirit. His pow- 
er is but one and the same; but yet its metes and bounds, and 
manner of being put forth, are different in each particular in- 
stance*—a mode of illustration which plainly shews, to say the 
least, that Sabellius did not regard the personality of the God- 
head as a « amsitoxy phenomenon. 

Considering this point now as made out, let us advance near- 
er to the question: ‘In what sense was the Father, separately 
from the divine Unity in itself considered, regarded by Sabel- 
lius asa peculiar me mEgtyoagn of the Godhead 7 ? 


is traduced by the re reporter of his opinions, who supposes this @ opie 
to be the same as the avtoniiog itself; for in his view, the Father was 
the same as the avtéPeoc. 


* Maiverar dé xai nagadsiypar ZoMpEVoS Th TOU mvevpmatos gagirs’ 
prot yae womeg Simigéoeis Zaguouatov tigi, to 08 auto mvevpa, ove 
nut 0 Matng 6 avtos pév éots, MAativetar 08 sig viov xai nveipa* Atha- 
nas. cont. Arian. Orat. 1V. 25. [‘He raves, and appeals to the ex- 

ample of the grace of the Spirit ; for he says, that as there are diversi- 
ties of gifts, but the same Spirit, so also the Father is the same, but ex- 
tends himself into Son and Spirit.’] Here one must put #ed¢ or pores, 
where Athanasius employs aatjg; and on the other hand he must 
arrange matje along with Son and Spirit; and then must not suffer 
himself to be misled by the comment of Athanasius, who, either from 
misunderstanding or artifice, treats the comparison employed, just as 
if the three divine persons were supposed to exist in the same way in 
relation to particular men, as the gifts of the Spirit exist in relation to 
particular individuals. 
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A passage in Theodoret relative to the opinion of Sabellius, 
and particularly to his opinion on this point, first occurs to us 
here.* This assigns the business of legislation or law-giving to 
the Father. But it is plain that we cannot interpret this pas- 
sage ere to the letter. The avOganjoas fheveaian in- 
carnate] which is predicated of the Son, and the énegoernoas 

being conversant with—indwelling] which is predicated of the 
pirit, will not compare well with the office of legislation as- 
signed to the Father ; for the one is state or condition, while the 
other is action. If now we seek for the action which is predi- 
cated of the Son and Spirit, so as to complete the comparison ; 
and should trust to the representations of Epiphanius respecting 
Sabellius,t so far as this point is concerned ; still legislation is 
not the whole, or only official business of the father. It would 
not be so, even in case one should boldly and without any solid 
support assume the position, that according to Sabellius, the 
Trinity are concerned only with operations upon men of a spir- 
itual nature. Sabellius, with other ancient fathers, would not 
have disdained to regard even heathen wisdom as something pre- 
paratory to Christianity ; and this, as well as legislating for the 
Jews, he must have ascribed to the Father. 

Another passage in Hilaryt gives us only some obscure inti- 
mation; because one does not well know how to interpret na- 


* Tov avroy wg natéga vouoderijon, we viov évarIounijan, Eniqpos- 
rica O62 de mvetpa. Fab. Haeret. II. [‘That the same Being, as 
Father, gives laws ; as Son, becomes incarnate ; as Spirit, is conver- 
sant with us.’] 


+ HeupPévra dé tov viov xal éoyacautvov nuvta ey TH xoouM, Ta Tis 
oixovouiac tis eVayyshinns xai cwrngias tay avIeunav ... 10 O& ayioy 
aveipve népreaPas tig TOY xdouor, xai xadeSic xa xaF Exacta tig Exao- 
Tov Tay xatatiouuerwr, avalwoyoveiy Jé Tov ToLOUTOY xai avatéer, x. Td. 
(‘The Son having been sent, and having done all things in the world 
which had respect to the gospel-economy and the salvation of men ... 
and the Holy Spirit to be sent into the world, both in due order and 
in all respects to each one of those who are deemed worthy, to re- 
generate such an one and to quicken him, etc.’] 


{...Ut in assumpto homine se Filium Dei nuncupet, in natura 
vero Deum Patrem ; et unus ac solus, personali demutatione se nunc 
in alio mentiatur ; de Trinit. VII. 39. [* That he might name him 
Son of God in his incarnate condition ; in nature, however, he would 
name God the Father; and although he is one and sole, yet by a 
change of person he feigns himself to exist in different ways.’] 
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tura, i. e. whether it is to be taken as the Greek qvocs, or in the 
sense of ovoia. One cannot therefore decide whether he is to 
construe the passage in naturé vero Deum patrem, as mean- 
ing that he is called Father considered in aiicios to his own 
nature ; or whether (putting the words in natura in contrast 
with assumpto homine) we are to interpret the phrase as mean- 
ing, that he is called Father as considered in reference to the 
creation. The first supposition seems to be the more probable; 
inasmuch as Hilary does not appear to have apprehended the 
distinction made by Sabellius between the Father and the God- 
head in and of itself. Yet still, that the latter mode of inter- 
pretation harmonizes well with the opinion of Sabellius, may be 
made out from two different considerations. 

In the first place, Sabellius must have ascribed the creation 
and government of the world, so far as these were not di- 
rectly involved in the administration of the kingdom of grace, 
to the Godhead as it is in itself, and not to the Trinity as such ; 
or else he must have ascribed it solely to the Father. For the 
Son as such, did not exist before the incarnation ; [i. e. the hu- 
man nature as well as the divine, was necessary in his view to 
constitute Son in the appropriate sense of this word]. In like 
manner the Spirit did not exist as such [i. e. in his dia xeg- 
yoagn |, before the creation of man. Even in case Sabellius 
held the Old and New Testament dispensation to be substan- 
tially the same, he might have entertained such a view. But 
if now in fact Sabellius held that the Trinity as such is concern- 
ed merely with the spiritual affairs of men, and that all other 
providential control is to be assigned simply to the Godhead [and 
not to the Father as such]; then the similitude employed by 
him, in respect to the Spirit and his gifts, would have been in- 
ept; for the Spirit operates only by his gifts; and after the 
analogy of this, the Godhead must then operate only by some 
person of the Trinity, and not in and of itself. It would fol- 
low from this, that only the Father was regarded by Sabellius 
as creating and preserving. 

In the second place ; if Sabellius had ascribed the creation 
and government of the world only to the Godhead as it isin 
itself; while he ascribed to the Father as a peculiar nzg¢yeeq” 
of the Godhead only legislation and what was immediately con- 
nected with it; this would have given to his doctrine such a 
distinct and remarkable cast, that no one would then have fail- 
ed to perceive (for this failure often happened) the great dil- 
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ference that he made between the Father and the Movag. 
This would happen, only in case Sabellius was wont to ascribe 
to the Father nearly all those operations ad extra, which others 
commonly did; and so they were easily led by this to imagine, 
that he employed the word Father in the same sense as they 
did, [i. e. as equivalent to the Movas.] 

Assuming this as probable, we may now see how Sabellius 

could retain the expressions Father and Son, in order to com- 
municate his views respecting the Trinity, in such a sense that 
the first member of the Trinity was named Father, not merely 
as the Creator of all things, but also in relation to the second 
person of the Godhead ; although Sabellius did not in reality 
derive the second person from the first. If the second person was 
a peculiar negeyoaqy, or (if 1 may be allowed the expression) 
phasis of the Godhead, only in relation to the incarnation, yet 
this depended on that arrangement of the world in which the 
first person or Father had developed himself; and this rela- 
tion of dependence, or this causal and consequential connection of 
things, might very well be expressed by the terms Farner and 
Son. Yea, even if it were established as a general truth, that 
Son of God meant appropriately the God-Man, yet Sabellius 
could employ the expression Son tropically and in the way of 
accommodation respecting the divine nature in the Redeemer, 
although this was the same as that in the Father, because a pe- 
culiar ¢voue (if we may so speak on the present occasion) was 
appropriate to that nature, insomuch as it dwelt in a particu- 
lar person which was connected with, or in a sense dependent 
on, an arrangement of the world made by the Father. 
_ How long Sabellius satisfied himself with such views respect- 
ing Father and Son only, as two denominations (dvoueocac) in 
the Godhead peculiarly related to each other, without adding 
to them the Spirit, we do not certainly know. This however 
should be remarked, viz., we are not to consider that Sabellius, 
for the greater length of time, and in most of his conversation 
and writings, made mention only of Father and Son, merely 
because Basil and Athanasius, in making opposition to his views, 
hardly ever speak of any Being but Father and Son. We do 
not feel necessitated here to inquire after a special reason why 
Sabellius admitted the Spirit to like claims with those of the 
Father and Son; because we are satisfied that this reason lay 
in the gradual unfolding of Christian sentiment. In like man- 
ner we find it altogether natural to suppose, that each of the 
Vow. VI. No. 19. 8 
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two parties did, for a long time, take more interest in the ques- 
tions respecting Father and Son, because these questions pre- 
sented more points for discussion, and more that was interesting, 
than those which related merely to the Spirit. Moreover, in 
later times, Sabellius was controverted principally in connection 
with the Arian disputes ; and consequently his views respecting 
Father and Son were much more frequently drawn into ques- 
tion, than those in regard to the Holy Spirit. 

In respect to the Spirit, his views are disclosed principally by 
the two passages already cited above from Epiphanius, where 
the Spirit is compared with the warming influence of the sun; 
and by that in Athanasius, where the Spirit with his gifts is 
made the similitude of the divine Unity and Trinity. In the 
former passage, the Spirit is represented in immediate relation 
to individual men; but this view is corrected by an accurate 
consideration of the latter passage. For if the Spirit as he is 
in himself, is as such in particular men, how shall we distin- 
guish him, on the one hand, from his own gifts, which consti- 
tute what comes from him and belongs to particular men? And 
on the other hand, how shall he be taken as an appropriate 
image of the Moves, in case we consider him as personally so 
divided and multiplied ? 

Hence we come to the conclusion, that Sabellius’ view 
must have been for substance as follows, and that it may be 
thus represented. That the Holy Spirit operated only in be- 
lievers, his opponents held. But that the Holy Spirit as such 
dwelt personally in particular individuals, could not have been 
held by Sabellius ; for then he would have represented him 
as manifold. And since the Godhead, as viewed by him, was 
the same in all the persons of the Trinity, therefore every par- 
ticular individual thus dwelt in, would have been a Christ, [be- 
cause God would be in him]. Consequently Sabellius could 
have supposed only that the Spirit dwelt in the community of 
Christians, i. e. the church, as one inone. But every spiritual 
duvaucs of believers, with whom the Spirit that animated the 
whole connected himself, was a yageouu, i. e. a peculiar exer- 
tion of the active power of the Spirit, whose being or presence 
therein was circumscribed in a peculiar manner. 

This, rightly made use of, may afford us now some of the 
needed explanation in respect to Sabellius’ mode of represen- 
tation. The Spirit developed himself as zageoua, only as he 
united himself with the psychological powers or functions of 
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men, and manifested himself in this way. In like manner the 
simple Unity of the Godhead becomes syijua or mgcownoy (in 
the sense which Sabellius attached to these words),* only by un- 
ion with something else, but still insuch a way as to suffer no 
change in itself; even as the Spirit remains one and the same, 
in all the diversity of zagioxata which it bestows. 

The self same one Godhead, then, when developed in the 
person of the Redemer, is according to him the second 1g0ow- 
nov in the Trinity ; but still without undergoing any change of 
its own proper nature by this union. ‘This seems to be equiv- 
alent to saying, that before union with the Redeemer, this sec- 
ond person as such (xar’ iia 17g Yelag ovolas negeyoaqyy) 
had no proper existence. Once united, however, the state or 
condition that ensues is abiding ; and the one and the same 
Godhead developed himself therein in a peculiar way, so long 
as the person of the Redeemer exists, or (as we have seen 
above) so long as his office continues ; and all the virtues and 
active powers of the Redeemer, while this second 1gvowzov thus 
developes itself in him, stand in the relation to him as the gifts 
of the Spirit do to the Spirit himself. 

In like manner, when the one and the same God unites him- 
self with the church, he becomes the third person, the Spirit, 
who developes himself by the abundance of gifts, which have a 
kind of organized symmetry or relation. In and by himself, 
however, the one God remains in this case unchanged and undi- 
vided. Here also it may be said, that the Spirit did not become 
a peculiar 2g06wzov, before that community existed wherein he 
operates and dwells in his peculiar manner, viz. the church. 

From this view of the subject it is plain, that whether Sabel- 
lius held the Spirit of the Old Testament to be the same as 70 
aveyua 10 &yvov, depended on the fact, whether he acknowl- 
edged a true church under the Old Testament. 

The question still remains, how the personality of the Father 
was constituted. If this sustained a relation to the Unity, such 
as that sustained by the other persons, in what way was the 
Godhead affected, or how did it develope itself, in order to be 
called Father ? 


*Ensi tovye avundotutoy tay mgocwnwy avankacpor ovdi 6 La- 
Billuos nagyticato, sina tov aitoy Seov Eva to tnoxeusery Orta, x. T. 
4. Basil. Ep. 210. [Since Sabellius himself did not reject the forma- 
tion of persons that did not convey the idea of hypostasis, saying that 
the same God, being one in substance, etc.”) 
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To these questions we have no data which will furnish us 
with an explicit answer. We must therefore resort to analogy. 
If the second nas such developes himself in the person 
and office of the Redeemer ; and the Spirit, as third person, 
developes himself in giving to men spiritual life and sanctifica- 
tion, and for this purpose dwells in vdloves ; then, if the appro- 
priate office of the Father as such is creation and preservation 
and legislation, (which comprises every thing that may be only 
for spiritual purposes and yet not include redemption itself 
but only what is preparatory to it), it follows that we must come 
to this conclusion respecting the Father, viz. that one and the 
same God so unites with the world, [i. e. developes himself by 
action in and upon it], that he becomes the first person or the 
Father, manifested by all the powers of life and animation 
which form the organic structures of the universe ; and these 
stand related to him as their Father, in such a manner as the 
z«oiouare of the Spirit stand related to him. Before the crea- 
tion of the world, then, according to his view, he was not Fath- 
er, strictly speaking, but the pure divine Unity, not yet devel- 
oped, but existing in and by himself. 

No one however must here admit the idea, that Sabellius re- 
garded the world as pre-existing in its chaotic elements, (as An- 
axagoras supposed it did, before the wove acted upon it), and 
that afterwards the Godhead arranged and adapted it for use. 
This would be altogether against analogy. Sabellius did not 
hold, that the person of the Redeemer first existed, and then 
the Godhead united with it ; but that the person itself sprung 
from the union. In like manner, he did not view the church 
as first having existence, and then the Spirit as uniting with it; 
but the church itself took its rise, and the peculiar neoeyoaqy 
of the Spirit was developed, by his union to it. In this way, 
every development of personality in the Godhead, even the sec- 
ond and third, must be regarded as in its nature creative ; how 
much more then may we contemplate the first person in this 
light, and regard the rise of the creation and the becoming 2 
Father, as coexisting, or as resulting from the same act. 

If now Sabellius believed that the world took its rise in time, 
(although we know nothing certain respecting his opinion on 
this point, nor even whether he made it a question), then the 
first member of the Trinity would, in this respect, have been 
altogether like the others, inasmuch as that before the creation 
it had no peculiar megeygagy. Even if he believed that the 
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world was eternal, still the only point of difference, in his view, 
between the Father and the other persons of the Godhead, 
would have been, that the two latter had a definite point of time 
at which they began to develope themselves, but the former 
not so. Yet even in such a case, (which however is by no 
means a probable one), the dissimilarity between the persons 
would have been almost wholly made to vanish, by reason of 
the exactly similar relation of the three persons to the Unity. 

This relation itself, as viewed by Sabellius, cannot be better 
described than by saying, that the Most High, in and of himself 
and considered apart from the idea of Trinity, the true Movag, 
would be altogether in and by himself and altogether unknown 
to other beings. But this could take place only on condition, 
that no other beings besides himself had an existence. The 
Trinity, therefore, is Gop REVEALED; and each member of 
the same, is a peculiar mode of this revelation. The Godhead, 
however, in each of these, is one and the same and not a differ- 
ent one ; but still, it is never revealed to us as it is in itself, but 
as it is developed in the persons of the Trinity. 

Hence, even when Sabellius so explains a particular passage 
of Scripture as if he took away the distinction between the per- 
sons of the Godhead, he does this because he appropriates the 
sense of it, (although the words are those of Christ),* to the 
Godhead as remaining in itself one and the same ; so that one 
can truly say, that the antithesis between God unrevealed and 
God revealed was never more completely and strictly carried 
out, in connection with the idea of a Trinity, than by Sabellius. 
According to him, the whole Trinity is God revealed ; but the 
divine Being as he is in and of himself and in his simple unity, 
ts God concealed or unrevealed. 

It needs only to be mentioned in order to be plain to every 
one, that such views must have had a very important influence 
on the further formation of doctrines respecting the divine attri- 
butes, if it had only been considered as settled, that the God- 
head in itself is an indescribable and simple nature, of which we 





* Id sine dubio restat intelligi, ut unus idemque in se ipso manens, 
de se ipso singulariter dicere videatur: Ego in Patre, et Pater in me ; 
et, Qui me vidit, vidit et Patrem ; Opp. Athanas. II. p. 644. [‘'That 
undoubtedly yet remains to be understood, that he who continues to 
be one and the same in himself, should appear to speak in the singu- 
lar number concerning himself: I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me; and, He who hath seen me hath seen the Father.’] 
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cannot affirm that it is compounded of substance and attributes ; 
and that all attributes belong only to one of the three persons, 
or to all three in common. All this, moreover, must plainly 
have remained in a perpetual state of oscillation, so long as the 
Godhead as it is in itself, and the Father who is only one of 
the three persons, were confounded together. 

It appears also, in case one holds fast to analogy, that all liy- 
ing creatures in the world must hold such a relation to the Fa- 
ther, as the gifts and graces in the church do to the Spirit ; and 
then it would seem, as if the doctrine respecting sin and grace 
in their antithetic relation, would, under the influence of such 
views, have obtained a more simple and definite development, 
than it could possibly do under the influence of the Athanasian 
creed. Yea one might say, perhaps, that then a more certain 
and immoveable station had been found, which was intermediate 
between the Manichaean yrwocg on the one hand, (which held 
the Father of Jesus and the dyucougyos to be different beings), 
and the agédeca [uniformity, voidness of all distinction] of the 
Ebionites on the other, which regarded Christianity only as a 
kind of purified Judaism. But these views might both need 
some further development ; which, however, cannot here be 
made for want of room. 

That Sabellius should strenuously insist on it, that God un- 
revealed or the Movac, and God revealed or the Zpcas, were 
not different but one and the same, was of course to be expect- 
ed. The more pure his theology was from foreign philosophy, 
(that it could be traced to the Stoic or Heraclitan School wasa 
mere phantasy of his opponents), the more would he be desirous 
of fully satisfying the demands of Christian belief ; which, with- 
out some such limitation as that just mentioned, was in danger 
of falling into, or rather of remaining in a state of division which 
could not be healed. With such views as he entertained, he 
was fully entitled to employ the expression d“oovox0¢ respect- 
ing the persons of the Trinity ; and in fact it would seem 
that he did at first employ it in a sense not remote from 
that in which it was employed in the Schools.* But that 





* From what Hilary says of Paul of Samosata, one may conclude 
that the latter made use of the expression duoovaros, in respect to the 
Father and the Son. Hilary (de Synod. 86) says: Male homousion 
Samosatenus confessus est....octoginta episcopi olim respuerunt. 
{*He of Samosata fraudulently professed his belief in ouoovov... 
eighty bishops in former times rejected it.’} Many places in Hilary 
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he employed the formula povoovela, some have assumed only 
through mistake.* When Basil, however, disputes his right to 
make use of ouooveros, and claims this word exclusively for his 
own party,t this claim rests on an explanation of the word which 





appear to confirm this view; e. g. de Synod. 81, 82.—Still I appre- 
hend that Hilary entertained erroneous views respecting the opinion 
of Paul of Samosata; and that the latter leaned much more to the 
views of Artemon and Theodotus. I should think it safer to hold to 
what Athanasius (de Synod. 43) has suggested: oi toy Sapocatéa xa- 
raxgivavtes émioxonor yoapovtes tignxacs, jay) elvas Ouootaioy Tov vioY 
1 natgi. [‘ The bishops who condemned him of Samosata, in their 
writing with regard to this have said, that the Son is not homoousian 
with the Father.’] This must be compared with de Synodis 45. 47, 
tov Havhov cogifeadai te Félovtoc xai Aéyovtos, st uy && avIeumov 
yiyovev © yolaros Feds, ovxotv Opoovos gots 1H natgi, x.t. 4. (‘Paul 
wishing to play the sophist, and saying, Unless Christ had become 
God through the incarnation, then he would not have been homooust- 
an with the Father’}]. It seems to result from this comparison, that 
Paul said to his opposers: ‘If you reject my views, then you must 
maintain that the Son is homoousian with the Father; which they 
were not prepared to assert, [and so condemned the use of duoovacos, 
in such a sense as Paul had employed it}. 

That Pau! did not himself invent the word duoovc1os, may be shewn 
from Hilary, who tells us that Dionysius of Alexandria rejected it ; 
and this a long time before the eighty bishops condemned Paul. [Di- 
onysius died about 241; Paul flourished about 270]. Who then 
brought duooveios into use, and employed it in contest with Diony- 
sius? Plainly it must have been Sabellius; who is the only man 
that can be thought of as referred to by Basil in the following pas- 
sage: viv uéy Gvagay 10 Ouoorcior die tov én’ adetHoE ToOY UnOCTa- 
crow xoxds ait® xeyonutvor, Ep. 1X. 2. [*Now indeed condemning 
ouoorgios, because wickedly perverted by him in respect to the re- 
jecting of the hypostases.’] 

Farther back than this dispute, we are unable to trace the doctri- 
nal use of ouoovaros. 

* Ove yag vionatoga poovotusr, we 05 SaSeddeov, Aéyortes povoot- 
owov xal Ox Omoovoroy, xai év ToVTH GvaLgoUrTES TO sivas viow* Athanas. 
Expos. Fid. 2. [* Neither do we consider him as Son-Father (like the 
Sabellians), nor affirm that he is povootatos and not ouootatos, and by 
this destroy his Sonship’]. Here Aé¢yovtes must be connected with 
[husis] Poovotpey, and not with SaSédivor; as the whole connection 
clearly shews. 


, § Orav yag pia ovciay, un dio & tvog wequeDévta vor... ov yag 
adelpa igyouev x. t. 2. Homil. 4. [‘ When I speak of one substance, 
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is neither grammatical nor favoured by the usus loquendi of the 
fathers. According to this explanation, the Son was called 
Omoovaros with the Father, because he had his origin from the 
Father ; in accordance with the Nicene Creed. The Holy 
Ghost, then, could not, according to this view, be opuoovows 
with the Son ; because he originated not from him, but from 
the Father. "The Son and Spirit, therefore, were more prop- 
erly adeAgoi than Ouoovosoe; and consequently éuooveroe could 
not be applied in the same sense to all the members of the 
Trinity ; which, however, was asserted by the opponents of Sa- 
bellius in general. 

With this peculiar mode of explaining éuoovazog no passage 
of any writing harmonizes, which stands unconnected with the 


do not suppose two divisions of one thing. . , for we do not speak of 
adelea, twin things’]. But this appears to be particularly in opposi- 
tion to the objections made by Paul of Samosata against his oppo- 
nents’ views, viz., that, if the Son is Ouoovcrog with the Father, then a 
trreguerpevy ovola, i. e. a substance antecedent to them, must be sup- 
posed, in which both participate. 

One must compare here Athanasius (de Synod. 45), where he says: 
Ovxovy Ouootcws gots tH matgl, xai avayxn totic ovolas sivas, uiav 
moonyouuérny, tas 5é Svo é éxsivns. [* Therefore he is not homoousi- 
an with the Father, and as if there must necessarily be three sub- 
stances, one precedent, and the other two derived from it.’] Just as 
if he objected Sabellianism against them,—as Basil represents it, i. e. 
the Movag as being the antecedent substance, anil Father and Son as 
divided out of the same. 

But Basil says the same thing still more definitely, ih respect to Sa- 
bellius ; Ep. 52. For first he limits the meaning of the word as fol- 
lows : ob ae Ta adsloa addnhous 0 ouoovora Léystat, 6 o7eQ Tivés imeudy- 
pact aah ory xai To aitioy nai 10 é TOU autiov iy Uagsw ixor 
Tijg avtis Umagyy prozmc, ouoovova déyetos. [' For not things that are 
twin to each other does ouootcva mean, as some have supposed ; but 
when both the cause, and that which has its subsistence from the 
cause, are substantially of the same nature, they are called ouoovs’ 
—This is beyond all question a forced definition]. This goes direct- 
ly against the supposition of Paul of Samosata. Basil then continues: 
auty 52 7 pow? (i. e. in the sense above given) xal TO tow U Sufedicou xa 
Koy _tmavogFoitas * dvarget ug ™s TOUTOT NTO Tis irootaces, | xa 
tioayet teleiay tov MooTWNOW EvvoLay* ov yaQ avTOTL EotLY EaUTA Op0- 
ovovoy, ad Exegov Etégy. [* But this same word also corrects the er- 
ror of Sabellius ; for it denies a sameness of substance, and presents 
a perfect conception of personality ; for the same thing is not homo- 
ousian with itself, but one thing with another. } 
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strange assertion of Basil.* When, however, this father says, 
that the expression duoovoros must lead to some definitive limi- 
tation of ngdcwnor, Sabellius would by no means be displeased 
with this. How could he have pronounced those to be here- 
tics who deny Father, Son, and Spirit,t if he had himself made 
no distinction between them? For any omission to make this 
distinction must have been altogether a denial of one or other 
of the persons of the Trinity. 

It appears, moreover, and I trust satisfactorily appears, from 
what has already been said, how definitely Sabellius distinguish- 
ed between the members of the Trinity ; and how exactly one 
may define the peculiar province of each person, according to 
the views of Sabellius, if he will diligently and carefully attend 
to the respective characteristics of each. 

Still we know, that his opponents sometimes accused him of 
only denying a proper hypostasis in the Godhead while they ad- 
mit that he allowed of 2go0wne ; and yet at other times they 
accuse him of admitting only one 1géowmnor, to which in differ- 
ent relations he gave different names.{ [How can these seem- 


* ‘Quootatoy Myetas 10 tavtov tH pioe xui TH aidwrnte anagaddax— 
tws* Greg. Thaumat. de Fide, 2. [* Homoousian that is called, which 
is without variation, the same in nature and in perinanency’). — Ouo- 
ovary éotiy 6 TOY auTOY énudeyeran hoyor Tig ov ola ° otov dr 9 Qurr05 
av Founov obdéy Siapeger xato avOounds tomy... otH xai Prog Feov 
ovdiv Seapéges Peds éotey. [* Homoousian is that which has the same 
ratio of being ; as one man differs not from another in the particular 
of being a man... so God differs in nothing from God, in so far as 
Godhead is concerned’}. Every where one finds the same thing. 


+ Ego tibi Sabellium lego, anathema dicentem his qui Patrem et 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum ausi sunt denegare ; Biblioth. Max. Pat. 
Lugd. VIII. p. 204. [*I tell you of Sabellius, who pronounced an 
see] on those who dared to deny Father and Son and Holy 

Spirit.’ 

t In proof of the first accusation, the following passages may be no- 
ticed, in addition to those already cited above.  Tovdarouos dot o 0 
SaSellsouss ty Rgooyyuars Xquotrarigpou ™@ evayyehixg xngvymare 
éreoayomerog * 0 yag ty nedyua nolungogwnoy hiywr natéga xai vior 
xak ayo aveipa, x, 1.2. Bas. Ep. 210. 3.  [‘ Sabellianism is Judaism, 
coming privily into the preaching of the gospel under the guise of 
Christianity ; for it maintains, that Father and Son and Holy Spirit 
are one and the same thing, although consisting of different persons.’) 

In proof of the second, the following passage may be cited from 
Athanasius de Synod. 26: xat toig Aéyovtas dé ty aitoy natéga xal 


Voi. VI. No. 19. 9 
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ingly contradictory accusations be accounted for?] In some 
such manner, I apprehend, as the following. 

So far as the Trinity is related to Unity, in like manner a; 
God revealed is to God unrevealed; and so far as each mem- 
ber of the Trinity arises from a union of the Godhead with 
something that is without it, [e. g. its union with the human ra- 
ture, the church, etc.] ; in like manner as the zag/opate of the 
Spirit arise from his union with the rational faculties or powers 
of. men—in both respects each member of the Trinity stands 
related to Unity, as that which is external stands related to that 
which is internal. This relation is expressed by the word aie- 
tuveofat. For the simple nature of the Godhead, we can as- 
sume no symbol of which space can be predicated, except a 

oint. Now if a point be developed, it must be by extent, i. e. 

y a superficies that stands related to a point, and by which 
only a point is presented to our notice ; inasmuch as it cannot 
be apprehended in its simple state as it is in itself. The word 
nharvveoPee, employed to designate as it were the development 
of a member of the Trinity, and the word xgdowmov employed 
to designate such member as developed, are connected tropical 
expressions ; for each signifies, as it were, countenance or vis- 
age presented to our apprehension, of which the interior part or 


—_— 


vioy xai uyioy nveipa, xaF ivog xai tov aitod ngaypatis Te xai mp000- 
mov t& toia dvouata uarBig éxhapBavortos... toLotto yay siow o 
Matgonacciavol piv naga “Papaiois, FaSehduavoi 5é xahovusvor nay 
juiy. [* And those who affirm that Father and Son and Holy Spirit 
are the same, impiously giving out three names for one and the same 
thing and person . . . these are called Patripassians among the Romans, 
and Sabellians with us.’]. So again in his Miotg dua voi. VII, he 
says—ula imoctacic, xai ty tovwvyuor modcwnor. [‘ One hypostasis, 
and one person with three names’}. So Theodoret (Fab. Haeret.) says: 
xat tovg pév [tot SaSeddlov] Tovdalwy ovdiv Gusivov Sraxeipévors &ig,- 
ost, Mijy door inig dvoudtwr Siaqéporta:povor. [* He will find those 
[of Sabellius’ party] to be nothing better than Jews, except that they 
differ merely in name]. In like manner Chrysostom : Sa/édiios 7ot7 
6 Adis. . . tiv axd tow Snudtor totter éyyitnta mpd TOY eye” 
ta gupavousyny sis aceBeiag inodeow xai ivds mgoownov xai Liss 
imoctaceeg inovowy jonacev’ de Sacerdot. IV. Tom. I. p. 409. [Se 
bellius the Libyan . . . eagerly seized upon the proximity to him who 
begat, manifested by such expressions, {i. e. proximity to the Father), 
to make out an impious supposition, even the notion of one person 2nd 
one hypostasis.’] See also the same author, Hom. cont. Anom. VII. 
4. Tom. I. p. 507. 
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central-point (if I may thus speak), must present itself to our 
hension 


‘As a like instance, every xagcoua is, as one may say, a kind 
of zedownor of the Spirit ; yet the mvevya, which by necessary 
supposition is discernible in each, is still but one xgdowmov of 
the 


Sabellius in this way admitted only three nodomna, because 
as a Christian he acknowledged only three ways in which God 
had specially revealed himself; and these three he separated 
definitely from each other. ‘This definite separation was, in his 
view, the tehela tav ng0cwnwy évvore, [the perfect apprehen- 
sion of the persons]. ‘The Son was not, in his view, the same 
as the Father, because he was united with something different 
from that with which the Father was united, and acted in a dif- 
ferent sphere ; and nothing but misunderstanding of his views, 
and a failure to make a distinction between the Moves and the 
Father, could accuse him of an opinion opposite to this. But the 
real Godhead in the Father and in the Son was, in his view, 
one and the same. 

When the ancient fathers come out with their proofs, on the 
other side, that the Aovyos and cog/a must develope themselves 
in a substantial way (ovocwdws), for otherwise God must be ovr- 
Sexog [composite] if this were not the case,* Sabellius justly 
regarded this as a virtual undermining of the Christian 7pcas, 
because one must, [in the same way of reasoning], make as 
many yévyqpara pring, emanations] as there are divine at- 
tributes or perfections. Moreover when his opponents represen- 
ted the Godhead of the Logos as a different and derived one, 
he must needs then say, that in such a way and in such a sense 
he could not admit persons in the Godhead.t 

That he even affirmed, however, that there is but one xg00w- 
nov in the Godhead, I do not believe; if we except what he 
may have said respecting the period before the incarnation. 
It would militate against the meaning of xgdowmov, which his 
adversaries not without bitterness attribute to him, viz. the part 


* See Athanas. cont. Arian. Orat. 1V. 1. 2. 


+ Ne... duos nihilominus Deos separatim distinctos adserere con- 
vinearis, aut .. . nescio quam persovarum biformitatem portento alicui 
similem ; Disput, Opp. Athanas. II. p. 644. _[* Lest you be convicted 
of putting together two who are nothing less than Gods separately 
distinct ; or... I know not what kind of double-form of persons, 
like to some monster.’} 
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which the Godhead acts in respect to us ;* for he who acts only 
one part, does not in the proper sense act any part, [i. e. he sus- 
tains no feigned character}. More than this Sabellius surely 
meant, when he spoke of three persons ; for union with different 
objects leads to diffierent offices, as we may say; and these 
must necessarily connect themselves with realities and not with 
mere pretences. Some glimmerings of such views as those in 
Sabellius, may even be found in the words of Basil respecting 
him. In all probability, however, the word mg0owzov was not a 
peculiarity of Sabellius himself, but he borrowed it from his 
opponents ; while at the same time, the word ndaruverw was 
probably not theirs appropriately, but a phrase borrowed from 
Sabellius.+ 

The effort to make out an antithesis between the opinion of 
Sabellius and the language of didactic theology among his oppo- 
nents, was rendered very difficult by the oscillating sense of the 
terms employed for this purpose. We must notice in particu- 
lar the words ovola, vnooracig, and ngdownov. Both parties 
were at that time agreed, that ovo/a stands for that which is 
Unity in the Trinity. But Sabellius would not content him- 
self with a loose and indefinite Unity of being. He was not 
satisfied with a community of essence in the three,t but he 


* Kai viv piv tag margixag iavtp negitPéves paras, Ovary tovTov 
KALQLS 7} TOU MgogwmoL* viv J tag Vig) MEENOLGAS, OTAY ngdE THY HuE- 
tégay énipétlsvay % mgos Glas tuvag oixovouixus évegyeing UnoSuiry’ 
viv 0& 10 rot mvetpatos inodevecPuu neogwntioy, x.t.2. Basil. Ep. 214. 
[‘ And now he takes to himself his Father’s words, when the appro- 
priate time comes for the appearance of this person; and then those 
of the Son, when he comes down to exercise his care over us, or to 
put forth any other of his energies in relation to the gospel dispensa- 
tion ; and anon be puts on the personality of the Holy Spirit.’] To 
the like purpose Hilary, de Trinit. VII. 39; Non enim hic per demu- 
tationem nominum atque specierum Filius, qui via est et veritas et vi- 
ta, mimis theatralibus ludit, etc. [* For this Son, who is the way and 
the truth and the life, does not act the part of mimic stage-players, by 
a change of names and appearances, etc.”] 


t Otto pév usc sig te ty Tovada ty Movada mhativousy adiaigt- 
Tov, xai tv Toda madi ausiotor tic thy Movada ovyxepodaorprde. 
Dionysius, in Athanas. de Sent. Dionys. [‘So we extend the Unity 
into a Trinity without any division ; and again we comprehend the 
Trinity in the Unity without diminution.’} 


t ‘Roneg 6 10 xorvor tijs ovolas wy Spoloyay, tic noludeiay éxninte 
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cknowledged only one and the same essence in them; and 
his one essence, according to him, was not in the three, merely 
no the way in which it belongs to things of the same species.* 
Consequently, as he contented himself with employing the word 
nooownor, as above defined, in order to designate the members 
of the Zpeds, the principal contest turned upon the words vgeo- 
ravas and UndGraces. 

Sabellius maintained, that as the Godhead is only one being, 
so it must be only one substance. ‘This involves the idea, that 
in the Godhead itself the antithesis between the general and 
particular [i. e. species and individual] has no place ; because 
those who made a distinction between ovoia and vnooracic, 
employed the latter word to designate separate and individual 
subsistence. His opponents avowed that whoever rejected the 

liar and several hypostases of the Godhead, the same could 
not acknowledge the Godhead of the Son, but Judaized.t 
Sabellius on the contrary avowed, that whoever maintained the 
Godhead in the Son to be a different one from that of the Father, 
(and this they must do who supposed that as Godhead it had 
something édca¢ov in itself),t the same must suppose that there 
are many Gods, although partaking of the saine essence. 

Consequently Sabellius could admit three medcm7«, but not 
three hypostatic ones. His opponents, therefore, with whom the 
idea of hypostatized ngdowna was altogether predominant, re 
resented him as holding to only one ngoownoy, to which 
gave several appellations.§ Some ground, however, there may 


Basil. Ep. 210. [‘So that he who does not confess a community of 
substance, falls into polytheism.’} 

* Tod ye xata dln Paayv iqpectutoy ty 10 sld0¢ syrvodusy* Athanas. 
cont, Subell. Greg. 12, [‘ We consider the kind as one, in the three 
truly existing substances.’ ] 

t 0 10 idvagor trav imoctacewv pr SWors, sig tov Jovdaicuor imoge- 
getac* Basil. Ep. 210. 5. [‘ He who does not concede the peculiarity 
of the hypostases, i.e. persons, in the Godhead, is inclined to Juda- 
ism.’] 

t Indiscretae et indissimilis in Patre et Filio naturae, impie arripu- 
it unionem ; Hilar.de Trinit. [*‘ Who. has impiously taken away the 
union of the undivided and not unlike nature which is in the Father 
and the Son.’} 


§ Ei dé to ty diyyuor, SaBcddov 10 énirjdevua* Athanas. cont. 
Arain. Orat. IV. 9. [‘ But if it is one thing with two names, this is 
the plan of Sabellius.’] 
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have been for such an allegation. Sabellius may easily be imag- 
ined to have affirmed, that what is mgocwmvuy to us, is only 
Gvoue in respect to the Movag itself, which does not admit of 
real manifoldness. By this he might appear strongly to deny 
the original and eternal objectivity of separate members of the 
Trinty, [i. e. personality in the Godhead as it is in itself or as 
Movas]; which his opponents affirmed by the assertion of pe- 
culiar hypostasis in the Godhead as it is in itself. But Sabel- 
lius can never have employed dvoue and ngoownor in connec- 
tion with each other, the one to indicate manifoldness, and the 
other to designate unity. 

Surveying now the contest from this central point which has 
been brought to view, and to which every thing on all sides 
converges, it would seem that Sabellius maintained the Trinity 
to exist, as such, only in relation to the various methods and 
spheres of action belonging to the Godhead. In governing the 
world in all its various operations on finite beings, the Godhead 
is Father. As redeeming, by special operations in the person of 
Christ and through him, it is Son. As sanctifying, and in all 
its operations on the community of believers, and as a Unity in 
the same, the Godhead is Spirit. 

In opposition to this, now, the then dominant Symbols of the 
church maintained, that there is a Trinity in the Godhead 
which is purely internal; that there is something that was ori- 
ginally distinct and separate, independently of all the operations 
of the Godhead ; that the Godhead was Father and Son and 
Holy Ghost, in itself and from eternity, and would have been 
such had there been no creation, or had it never united itself 
with our nature, nor ever dwelt in the community of believers. 

If now we ask the question: On the ground that this is all 
the difference between the two systems, what means the accu- 
sation of irreligion which was brought against the doctrine of 
Sabellius ?* Wherein now consists his blasphemy of the Father, 

* legit yag tov viv xin Pévtos ev 1H Utokepaids rig Mertancieo; 
Soypatos dvtos ageSoic xai Blacgnuiay noddny tzovtos, meg tov mH- 
toxgatogos Feot xai margos tov xugiov tuar I. Xgeotot, aniotiay t 
MOAAny Exovtos megi povoyevoig maios avtoU xai ngertotoxov TaACNs 
xtigews, tov évarFounnourtos oyou, avaraPyoiay 5 tov aylov vet uc- 
tog * Dionys. Alex., in Euseb. Hist. Ecc. VII. 6. [*‘ In respect to the 
doctrine which has been got up in Ptolemais of the Pentapolis, which 
is impious, and contains much blasphemy respecting the almighty 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and much unbelief re- 
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except that he did not regard him, whom he considered as one 
member of the Trinity, as being the author of the other two 
members ; for this his opponents maintained ?* 

Here Sabellius might come in and with as good a right say, 
that the assertions of his opponents are blasphemy against the 
Son and Spirit ; yea, against the Trinity itself ; inasmuch as they 
make two members of the Trinity have a’part in the divine 
Unity, only through the causality of the other member. 

How can any one justly say, moreover, that he does not be- 
lieve in the only begotten Son (naic wovoyernc), who acknowl- 
edges that what is appropriately Son in him is the only begot- 
ten; since the Godhead exists in no other individual being in 
this peculiar way, but in him alone ; and who, with all this, still 
does not concede that the Godhead of the Son is in any respect 
inferior to that of the Father? 

Or how can he be accused of want of feeling in respect to 
the honour of the Spirit, who beholds in his gifts and graces 
the purest resemblance of the arcana of the Godhead, and who 
looks on all these resemblances with the highest gratitude and 
joy? 

But perhaps we may find the right key to unlock the secret 
of the accusations against Sabellius, and of his being rejected 
as a heretic, (although this did not take place by the act of any 
cotemporary Synod), in a passage of Basil ; who declares, that 
itis impossible for any one to accord in the usual dorology, 
who does not hold fast within his own mind the ideas of the 






























specting his only begotten Son, the first born of all creation, and much 
stupidity in regard to the Holy Spirit.’]—Hilary (de Synod. 26) says : 
Idciro ne... haeresis unionis irreperet, baec impietas damnatur, etc. 
{‘Therefore, lest the heresy of the union (Sabellianism as he viewed 
it) should creep in, this impiety was condemned, etc.’]) And again: 
Hine et Sabellius, dum quod ‘Ego et Pater unum sumus,’ non intelli- 
git, sine Deo Patre et sine Deo Filio est; Ibid. [*‘ Hence Sabellius, 
also, while he knows not the meaning of J and my Father are one, is 
without God the Father and God the Son.’]_ Again (ad Const. II. 9) 
he says that which reminds one of the manner in which Tertullian 
handles Praxeas. And certainly Hilary would not have conceded 
that Sabellius believed in the Holy Ghost, if this passage had led him 
to speak of this subject. 

_ * For example: G42 tom pév 6 marie, téhssov Eyov 10 elvos xad 
avellunés, Gita xat anyn tov viov xai tov mvevpatos* Athanas. cont. 
Sabel. Greg. II. [‘ But the Father, who has perfect Being without 
any thing lacking, is the root and fountain of the Son and Spirit.’] 
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peculiarities of each member of the Trinity without mixture or 
confusion of them.* 

It is difficult to treat affirmations of such a nature in a serious 
way, yet it is worth the trouble of some attention. That the 
numerous Sabellian churches did not think with Basil, and 
omitted the doxology as at variance with their doctrine, is in- 
deed certain; for this could not remain unobserved. But the 
ascription of glory and thanksgiving contained in the doxo- 
logy, has always a relation to the beneficence and to the sav- 
ing operations of the particular members of the Trinity ; and 
as the appropriate authors of these, Sabellius definitely distin- 
guished these members. With him it was a peculiar union of 
the Godhead with something else ; easily and simply to be dis- 
tinguished, which defined the province of each member of the 
Trinity. In accordance with this, the Unity might be glorified 
as Father, Son, and Spirit; and in this glorification the whole 
of Christian piety might be concentrated, as believed both in the 
Hovaoyia and in the o:xovouia, 

If now a question be raised here, respecting limitations of a 
transcendental nature; then -Sabellius might well have asked, 
how he who prayed to the Son, could pray to a Godhead that 
was begotten ; and he who prayed to the Spirit, could pray toa 
divine nature proceeding in an indescribable manner from the 
Father ; and yet the petitioner at the same time be able to sep- 
arate the one from the other [as he was required to do], when 
at the very same time also he was required to consider the gen- 
eration of the Son as unlike to any thing human, which of course 
made it inconceivable and indescribable to him ? 

The objection moreover made to Sabellius, he might disprove 
or reply to, if he chose; and no one can make it out, that any 
injury would have accrued to Christian piety in consequence of 
his doctrinal opinions. 

Still less can he be accused of Judaizing. This could be 
said only of those who did not acknowledge the Godhead of 
Christ, from Artemon to Paul of Samosata, and to others still 
later and of the like sentiment. From these, now, Sabellius 





* "Auizavoy yag un ev toig éxcotov Wiejpace tir Seavocay yevoutrny 
actyzuroy, SuvnPivar natgi xai vid xai ayiw aveipats Ty Sosodoyiay 
anoniygwoa* Ep. 210.4. [It is impossible that one, who has not 
his mind freed from confusion respecting the peculiarities of each per- 
son, should be able fully to accord with the doxology to Father, Son, 


and Spirit.’] 
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was as far, or even further, removed than his opponents ; al- 
though the latter, through ignorance, sometimes rank him with 
the aforesaid Paul.* Sabellius not only acknowledged the 
Godhead of Christ, but he. did it in such a way, that in com- 

ison with him even the Athanasians are Judaizers. For in- 
asmuch as these maintain, that even under the Old 'Testament 
the Son was acknowledged, they do in a great measure remove 
the essential difference between Judaism and Christianity. Sa- 
bellius, however, denied that the Son was revealed under the 
Old Testament; and he avows his belief that this divine revela- 
tion commenced with the new dispensation. Consequently he 
must have regarded Judaism as less complete and satisfactory, 
than his opponents seem to have done. 

The passage of Dionysius quoted above naturally gives occa- 
sion to conclude this essay, by a short sketch of some of the 
historical relations suggested in the view that has been taken. 
Before I make some remarks, as I intend in the sequel to do, 
on the manner in which this celebrated teacher opposed Sabel- 
lius, we must go back for a moment to the origin of Sabellian 
views, in order to render them more complete and explicit. 

The whole form of the Sabellian doctrine, as we have traced 
it from its beginnings, might have arisen in and by itself, with- 
out having been evoked by doctrinal strife ; for, in order to form 
such views, one needed only to take into consideration the views 
that are common to all Christians respecting a revelation through 
Christ and belief in Christ, and also what Scripture and history 
inform us respecting the gifts and graces of the Spirit. That 
such views as those of Sabellius, however, were from the out- 
set formed in the way of antithesis to the Nazarean opinions re- 
specting Christ, I trust is sufficiently clear ; for those opinions, 
in themselves regarded and literally understood, cannot be 
viewed as consistent with Christianity. It is only when those 
who advocate them shew, by their lives, that they possess a 


* SuPédduog 88 tov Fapooutéwe Mavdov xut thy xat wvtov émdéderx- 
tat tiv yveunvy* Athanas. cont. Apollin. II. 4. [* Sabellius disclosed 
the same views as those of Paul of Samosata and his adherents.’] But 
the view which Athanasius here exhibits of Paul, does not accord 
with what we learn respecting him from other sources which are 
authentic. The only point of union between him and Sabellius was, 
7 both denied the derivation of a hypostatical Logos out of the 

head. 
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Christian spirit, i. e. when their lives are better than their doc- 
trine, that they can be regarded as Christians. 

That such an antithesis was a matter of design, may be con- 
cluded from the fact, that Noetus, as soon as he was attacked, 
alleged his opposition to the Nazaraean views in the way of de- 
fence, and putitto his own account as a matter of credit.* It 
would even seem, that he gave this turn to his explanation of 
the development of the Godhead in Christ, viz., that it was like 
the ancient theophanies, for the special purpose of making its 
credibility more striking than he could, if he assumed the incar- 
nation of the Divinity as being a fact entirely unique in its kind. 
But of any influence of opposite doctrines upon their expres- 
sions and formulas, I can find no certain evidence in what is 
said of Noetus, Praxeas, or Beryll. 

The further development of views like those of Sabellius, 
from the time of Beryll down to the period in which Sabellius 
himself flourished, proceeded without much hindrance, inas- 
much as it took place in a region remote from the theatre of the 
earlier theological contests. Even in the case of Sabellius him- 
self, so far as one can gather from the scanty notices we have 
of him, it is easy to separate those formulas and phrases which 
arose from the heat of contest, from those which did not ; and 
such a process would undoubtedly result in the production of 
evidence, which would satisfactorily disclose the freedom and 
consistency of his views. 

But whence came another polemic system of doctrine, oppo- 
sed to all views like those of Sabellius, but which still did not 
originate from opposition to these views nor was directly occa- 
sioned by them? We can hardly give it any other name, than 
the polemic system of the Alexandrine School ; for out of this, 
and as its advocates, came forth Origen against Beryll, and Di- 
onysius against Sabellius. In regard to esis, the oppo- 
pent of Noetus, we do not know from whence he was; and 
Tertullian, it must be conceded, was connected with the School 
in question only in an indirect way. Yet both of these last na- 
med writers were filled with Alexandrine views ; and (what is 
of the greatest moment to our present purpose) with the appre- 
hension that the Logos sprang substantially (ovoswdas) from the 
Godhead, and that this derivation itself constituted the Godhead 


* Ti oty xaxov xo, Sotatwr tov Xgsotov ; Hippolytus, cont. Noe- 
tum, 1. [‘ What evil then do I commit, by glorifying Christ ?’] 
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of the Son, which was only an exact copy of the original. With 
these views the doctrine of Beryll, viz., that the appropriate 
Sonship of Christ commenced in time, did not at all harmonize. 
Origen therefore came out against it, as soon as he obtained a 
knowledge of it. 

Still less did the more mature and more completely formed 
system of Sabellius agree with Alexandrine views. It threaten- 
ed, moreover, to become a popular system. Against this Diony- 
sius came forth, in defence of the common views of the Alex- 
andrine School that had been cherished from the time of Cle- 
ment ; with moderation, indeed, as to his ecclesiastical acts, in- 
asmuch as he did not excommunicate the [Sabellian] Pentapo- 
litan churches, nor their officers ; but still with great warmth of 
feeling, as the vehement passage above quoted (p. 70) fully 
evinces. This vehemence of feeling added to the difficulties 
that already had attached themselves to the Alexandrine system ; 
although what Dionysius says, is all of it much in the spirit of 
the School at Alexandria. In fact, the theory which Dionysius 
has presented to view and placed in a strong light, is in sub- 
stance the same which Arius afterwards maintained against the 
formulas‘of the Sabellians. 

One example may suffice to illustrate the difficulty that at- 
tends his views. He predicates ayevyyoia only of the sub- 
stance or essence of the Godhead. Now if the fact of being 
unbegotten is a matter essential to Godhead, (which Dionysius 
assumes), then the Godhead of the Son which is begotten of 
course cannot be a partaker in one essential attribute of Divini- 
ty.* Of course also, according to this view, the Son cannot 
be derived substantially (ovocwdws) from the Unity or Paternity, 
but must be formed in some other way, or created out of noth- 
ing; and consequently his essence must be unlike that of the 
Unity, [i. e. he could not be truly and ovoewdw¢g God.) 

Even the friends of Dionysius concede that he has here ex- 
posed himself; and they merely allege, in the way of reply, that 
what is said in the heat of contest must not be urged to the let- 
ter.t But after all, the views of Dionysius agree too well with 


* Kipiv yao aitd ayévyntov tote 6 D205, xai ovcia erly avtot, ois 
ay sino, tig 4 ayevynoia x. t. 2. Dionysius, in Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
VII. 18. [* If now God is that which is unbegotten, and ayevyyola, 
as one may say, belongs substantially to him, etc.’] 


+ Paci rovtoy év énsotody tov waxagityy Aiovvoroy tignxévar moinue 
xai yevntoy elvan tov viov tov Seot, umte 5é pices idiov adda tévov xar 
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the general tenor of the Alexandrine doctrine, to admit such an 
apology to have much currency. Arius himself says, plainly 


ovciay avtoy sive TOD Tateds . nai Eygawer’ Ouoloyoipey xed sjusic 
elvai tovavtny éniotodny wvtod Athanas. de Sentent. Dionys. 4. [‘They 
say that the late Dionysius affirmed the Son of God to be created and 
produced, and that he was not by his nature the same in substance as 
the Father, but something different from him .. . and that he even 
wrote after this tenor. And we confess that there is such an epistle 
of his.’] The image from Dionysius, so often urged by others, re- 
specting the vintner and the vine, I shall the less insist upon, because, 
confounding two different parables, he seems to have designed to ex- 
press nothing more than a dissimilarity i in eral ; a8 sometimes 
represented by Christ himself—Enedy ‘vag ev 9 ZaBeldiov aigy- 
ots, jvayxaady . + ta avtounivuc xat evtedds megh TOV Sarti}90¢ tign- 
pever Gipar xat ata: Ibid. 9. [*For when the Sabellian heresy 
crept in, he (Dionysius) was compelled to throw out, in opposition to 
them, the things which are spoken of the Saviour i in an ordinary way 
and after the manner of men.’}—Ibid. 6, ov Os 08 ta xar oixovouiny 
yoapouere xai yivdusva, taita xaxotgdnwg dézsoFat, xab sig ty» icy 
Exactor Exe Bovdnow. [* It is not becoming, moreover, to take those 
things in a bad way, which are written and said respecting the gospel- 
dispensation ; nor for each one to force them to conform to his own 
wishes.”]|—-So Basil also says of him : _ oxedov yao tavrnol Tis viv m- 
erouvidovpérys aoeBeias ms Kote TO cvouovoy héyo, ovtos éotw oouye 
mss Comey 6 mgartos Ta oniguata nagacywv* aitioy dé To opodga Bov- 
deo dou orvarteivesy © Ta sedbion oe .2 @ Tocoutoy sag xouy Besa, 0 ou 
ov Tavtoy tT Umoxst MAIO Kat Vi0s, xal TATA eyeuy xate tov Bhuo- 
gnuovytos To YexNTI OLE. [‘ For this one (Dionysius) is almost of the 
same impious sect which is now so much talked of, that (I mean) 
which asserts dissimilarity. So far as we know, he first furnished 
the seed. The ground of this was, his earnest desire to restrain Sa- 
bellius . .. to do which it would have sufficed to shew, that Father and 
Son are not the same in substance; and this would have ensured the 
victory over the blasphemer’). All this is flat enough; for on the 
ground that ¢ Unoxsiusyoy is made the subject of the sentence, Sabellius 
might easily admit it, because he would concede, that some things 
might be said of the Son, which could not be said of the Father.— 
Again, Ep. 92, 6 0é, iva mary évagy ors wai é Tov megiovtos xaTaKgaT!, 
ovx étegotyta [ovoy tev tnoctacewy thHetat, GLa xai ovolag 5: apogay, 
xai Suvapews Upecw, xai Joins nagaddayyy. [* But he (Dionysius) that 
he might certainly and superabundantly get the better of his opponent, 
not only maintained a diversity of hypostasis, but also a difference of 
substance, and a diminution of power, and a diversity of glory.’] But 
all this, not even ovcias Siapogay excluded, is contained or implied in 
the passages of Origen and Clement above ‘cited. 
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enough, that he only wishes to preserve fully and truly the doc- 
trine for a long time held by the clergy at Alexandria; and in 
later times, the Arians often make their appeal to the views of 
Dionysius. 

On the whole, one may truly say that the Alexandrine views, 
so far as they were concerned with the contest against Sabel- 
lianism, were Arian views. Plainly the Alexandrine fathers 
misunderstood Sabellius. ‘They designed to avoid all appear- 
ance of dividing that which was homogeneous in the Godhead ; 
but Sabellius, in fact, never affirmed nor taught this. Arius, 
however, could think of nothing but division in a corporeal sense, 
as applied to the Godhead.* In order, moreover, to hold fast 
the subordination-theory, the Arian party of the clergy went so 
far as to give up the original and divine hypostasis of the Logos ; 
so that even the very appearance of homoousian péoos, i. e. di- 
vision or partition in the Godhead, should be avoided. 

In process of time these views (like to those of the Gnostics, 
although the persons who held them were not conscious of this 
and were opposed to Gnosticism), so unfolded themselves, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity lost its true ground, and a suspicion 
began at length to arise in the church, that such views would 
lead back to Hellenism, i. e. polytheism. This roused up some, 
who had originally been in the same Alexandrine School to 
make opposition to Arianism ; and by such were the usual ec- 
clesiastical formulas respecting the doctrine of the Trinity 
brought to nearly their present state. 

We must not omit here a distinct consideration of a very in- 
teresting period of time. A brief historical view of it may be 
thus presented. 

In the Alexandrine Christology there were two elements 
brought into connection with each other, without ever being 
consolidated into one ; viz., the subordination of the Son to the 
Father; and the Godhead of the Son as hypostatic Logos. 
When the theory of Noetus respecting God revealed, had at 


* Ei 08 10,’ES aitov, xai 10, Ex tov natgos ejAPow xai ix, cis, us- 
00S avTOD OMoovoroy, xad ws mQ0S0Ar bn tuvWY voEITAL’ GLYdETOS EoTaL 
o matho, xat Siaigetoc, xai teentds, xa coma xat avtots’ Arius, in 
Athanas. de Synod. 16. [‘ But if these words: I came out from him, 
and I come from the Father, are considered by some as meaning a ho- 
moousian part of him, or an emanation; then, according to them, the 
nie ae must be composite, and divisible, and mutable, and have a 
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length become unfolded fully into a Trinitarian doctrine, as j; 
did in the hands of Sabellius ; and this, before the Alexandrine 
School had developed a specific and defined doctrine of the 
Trinity (for such was the case) ; the views of Sabellius occa- 
sioned a controversy in the Alexandrine School, which finally 
separated the two elements above named. ‘The Arian party, 
in order to hold fast to the subordination-theory, let go the the- 
ory respecting the divine hypostasis of the Logos, in order that 
they might go to a still farther remove from Sabellian equality 
or identity. ‘The Athanasian party, however, fearing that, if 
the Son should have divine honours paid him and yet be repu- 
ted as of a substance different from that of the Father, there 
would be an appearance of polytheism, elevated the hypostatic 
Logos or Godhead in the Son to a most exalted rank, (as ap- 
pears from the writings of all this party), even so as to introduce a 
kind of equality as to substance among the persons of the Trin- 
ity. In order to accomplish this end, they left out of view the 
subordination-theory as much as they could ; but still they held 
fast to separate personality, inasmuch as, in common with the 
Arians, they were opposed to the views of Sabellius. 

As Sabellius was desirous of making out an entire antithesis 
tothe Nazaraean views, so the Arians and Athanasians, who were 
both opposed to him, stood, almost unconsciously, between S:- 
bellius and the Nazaraeans. Both Arians and Athanasians 
maintained, each party in their own way, that Sabellius, in order 
to oppose the Nazarenes, had on the one hand done too much, 
and on the other too little. But both of these parties sought in 
vain for some established stand-point between Sabellius and the 
Nazaraean sect. The Arians, continually divided among them- 
selves, could unite at last only in an assumption, which left 
nothing that was properly divine to Christ; and still, in order 
to avoid being Nazaraeans, they actually verged toward the views 
of the Docetae. On the other hand the Athanasians, in as much as 
they were not willing to give up the subordination-theory of the 
old Alexandrian School, were compelled in various ways 
approximate near to Arianism; especially so because they 
sought to avoid what they called the Sabellian confounding* 0! 
persons. In so doing they made a distinction between ovoia and 
undoraces as applied to the supreme Being himself; and yet 


* Svyzvers ; and particularly in Epiphanius, by way of ridicule, it 
is named cvvadowpy [besmearing. } 
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they could never establish any metes and bounds for this dis- 
tinction. Consequently they were continually oscillating be- 
tween approach to Tritheism, or else to Sabellianism ; as Basil 
himself acknowledges.* ‘The more the predicates of xouvdy 
and fdcov, in respect to the Godhead, were insisted on, the 
more did they approach to Tritheism ; most of all when the 
xowdv was treated much in the way of the Nominalists ; for by 
this mode of proceeding, nothing at last but a unity of power 
and will was left, and even this unity was infringed upon by 
their views of generation. On the other hand, the more the 
internal hypostatic existence was insisted on, the nearer they 
approached to Sabellianism. One may even say, that those 
who interpreted the relation of unity to Trinity in the former 
way in the Athanasian formulas, are farther removed from those 
who interpreted it in the latter way, than these are from the 
Sabellians. 

On the contrary, such oscillation on the Sabellian side cannot 
be shewn by any facts from history. Indeed it would be dif- 
ficult to shew how it could ever have arisen from the simple 
elements of Sabellianism, had this continued to flourish. Where- 
as it follows from the very mode in which the doctrine of the 
church Symbols originated, that this could never come to a pure 
systematical doctrine of the Trinity. For, not to speak of the 
first person which according to these Symbols is not like the 
other two, still the second and third persons, according to them, 
are not like to each other. The hypostasis of the Logos as a 
divine perfection lies at the basis of the theory respecting the sec- 
ond person ; but not so of the third. Moreover the second per- 
son, according to the theory of the Symbols, is produced 
the first only by generation ; which is left wholly undefined, 
when one merely avers that it is not like any human generation. 
But the third person is said to proceed from the first in an in- 
describable manner (a¢é7rw¢) ; which again one attempts to 
explain by tropical expressions ; but these, on nearer inspection, 
prove to be wholly incapable of making any definite limitation. 

Hence the third person, notwithstanding protestations to the 
contrary and against any unequality, is undeniably represented to 
be inferior to the others. Hence too arises the great multitude of 
formulas, which bear merely the negative stamp of caution against 
someerror. All this shews that the Athanasian form of doctrine 


* Epist. 185. 2. 
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arose much less from any definite and positive basis, than from 
the effort to avoid the force of other assertions made by an op- 
posing party, and to wind one’s way through them. To the 
Sabellian views we cannot refuse at least to yield our testimo- 
ny, that they are the result of originality of thought and inde- 
pendence of mind. 


AppitTionaL Remarks By THE TRANSLATOR. 


It appears from the implied and express approbation which 
Dr. Schleiermacher gives to the sentiments of Sabellius as 
above ascertained, that he accords substantially with his views, 
But when I say this, the reader must call to mind, in order that 
I may not be misunderstood, nor Dr. S. misinterpreted, that the 
common opinion respecting Sabellianism has been shewn by the 
investigation of Dr. S., at least he is himself fully persuaded 
that it has been shewn, to be quite erroneous. ‘The common 
opinion makes Sabellianism very little if any thing better than 
the doctrine of the Patripassians, which abolishes all distinction 
of person (7g0swzov) in the Godhead, and represents the F- 
ther and the Movagas in all respects one and the same ; and 
also maintains, that the names Father, Son, and Spirit, are mere- 
ly names of various modes of action, or of various developments 
of powers, belonging to that Being who is ever and only one 
and the same. 

If Dr. S. is right in his conclusions respecting Sabellius, (and 
it would be difficult to shew that he is not), then does the sys- 
iem of Sabellius differ in a very important respect from the 
scheme of doctrine just mentioned. Sabellius did not hold 
that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are the names of mere pow- 
ers or attributes, or mere developments of them. God, acting 
as hypostasis, i. e. (so to speak) in a personal manner, as F2- 
ther and as Son and as Spirit, was what he strenuously main- 
tained. God acting in reference to the scheme of redemption, 
first as Father in preparing for it, secondly as Son in making 
atonement, and thirdly as Spirit by sanctifying the heart and 
thus carrying the whole plan into execution, was what he ap- 
pears most strictly to have maintained. At any rate, such is the 
view of Dr. S. himself. 

The question is not, then, whether Sabellius, according to 
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this corrected view of his sentiment believed, nor whether Dr. 
§. with him, believed, in the real and proper divinity of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Higher Trinitarians, in this sense, can 
be found in no place nor in any age of the church, than these 
distinguished individuals. That there is really and truly Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost in the Godhead, which are not mere 
names of powers or attributes, nor of simple developments of 
them, but names that correspond to real developments of the 
Godhead in a hypostatical sense, is fully maintained by them. 
That God has developed himself in these three different ways, 
is what they believe to be taught in the Scriptures, and to be 
commended to our spiritual consciousness by the nature of our 
wants, woes, and sins. Hence a Trinity, and not a Duality, or 
a Pentade, or a Heptade, etc. All accusations of confounding 
the persons in the Trinity, are mere deductions of opponents 
from the principles thus laid down ; they are altogether rejected 
by the authors themselves of this opinion. 

Sabellius and Dr. S. maintain indeed, that the Movag or 
divine Being simply and in himself considered, is not the sub- 
ject of hypostatic distinctions. ‘These they consider as having 
commenced in time; i. e. when God, or the Movag manifested 
himself as Creator, when the Logos became incarnate in Christ ; 
and at all times when the Spirit of Grace has operated on the 
hearts of men. In their view, it is the Moveg¢ simply in each 
of those cases, who has developed himself in these diverse 
ways; and this diversity of personal or hypostatic develop- 
ments, constitutes in their view the personality, i. e. the differ- 
ent persons,of the Godhead. But nothing is farther from their 
design, than to confound these different manifestations of the 
Godhead, or to reduce the Trinity merely to one person. The 
Father is Father, and not Son nor Spirit; the Son is Son, and 
not Father nor Spirit; and so of the third person. 

Nor do they at all admit that this development of the God- 
head is something that manifests itself in a merely temporary 
way, and then returns to its former state ; they do not hold to 
a mere miarvscouds of the Divinity, which is followed after a 
lapse of time by contraction again. This the opponents of 
Sabellius incorrectly charged him with maintaining. The rela- 
tions of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, once constituted, are (as 
he viewed them) enduring, and never will cease to exist. They 
have such a relation to the church, that as long as the redeem- 
ed shall live and be happy, so long the most distinguished glory 

Von. VI. No. 19. il 
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of the economy of redemption, that of Father, Son and Spirit, 
will not cease to shine. ‘The Trinity once actually constituted, 
the persons of the Godhead once really and fully subsisting, this 
new relation of the divinity, will and can never be changed. 

Here then is Trinity; here are three eternal persons in one 
Godhead, eternal a parte post; here is Father and Son and 
Spirit, each really and truly divine ; here are all the offices that 
the works of creation and providence, the redemption and sanc- 
tification and glorification of the church require ; and Dr. §. 
asks with deep emotion, What more is demanded? What more 
is necessary ? What more can further the interests of practical 
piety ? 

Fe extensive examination of this theory of Trinity will easily 
lead us to see, that the great difference between it and the an- 
cient patristical one, is, that it does not allow the substantial 
(ovoewdn¢) derivation of the second and third persons as divine; 
nor does it, as the ancient theory did, acknowledge distinctions 
of a so-named personal nature, antecedent to the time of the 
creation. It differs from the predominant modern view of the 
Trinity, inasmuch as it rejects the idea of personality being 
bestowed on the second afd third persons by the first, and 
makes personality itself to consist in the different manifestations 
of the Movag and its different ways of union with, and action 
in, created things. 

The first thought that naturally suggests itself to the mind, in 
reflecting upon this view, leads to the question : How can per- 
sonality arise in time, and not belong essentially and originally 
to the Godhead itself? How can the Divinity, who is immuta- 
ble, assume an attitude so new as would be the taking to himsell 
a threefold personality, which did not originally and essenually 
belong to him ? 

It is easy to see, that these questions must be solved by de- 
termining what personality means. By one method of defining 
it, we may represent the theory of Dr. S.as nearly absurd; at 
least it will appear at once to be contradictory to the nature of 
the Godhead, which is essentially immutable. By another, no 
formidable difficulties will, on this score, be found to militate 
against the views of this acute and distinguished writer. 

What then 1s personauity as applied to the Godhead ? 

The great problem among most Trinitarians has been, so to 
define and limit personality, that it will not interfere with the 
essential unity of the Divine Nature ; a problem which does not 
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seem to have been solved to the satisfaction of all, by any one 
of the current definitions which have prevailed in modern sys- 
tems of Theology. 

I will not, for the sake of illustration, dwell here on the an- 
cient modes of representing this subject, which have been so 
fully resented to view, in the introductory part of this essay. 
Specific and not numeric unjty, was what the ancient fathers 
mostly maintained ; as is evident from the whole tenor of their 
illustrations which are drawn from material objects, and espe- 
cially disclosed by those which are drawn from different and 
individual men, such as Paul, Peter, and John. The theoretical 
inconsistency of this with the real unity of God, has so forced 
itself on the minds of most of the distinguished theologians of 
modern times, that they have tacitly, although not professedly, 
abandoned the real doctrine of the Nicene Creed; as has al- 
ready been shown in the former part of the present disquisition. 

Let us come down to the modern writers, then, who hold to 
a numerical unity of essence or substance in the Godhead, and 
represent personality as the only thing communicated by the 
first to the second and third persons of the Trinity. Our first 
inquiry of course is: How have they defined personality ? 

The shortest method in which | can illustrate this, is to pro- 
duce the definitions themselves. 

Melancthon: Persona est substantia individua, intelligens, 
incommunicabilis, non sustenta in alia natura. 

Buddaeus : Personae voce suppositum intelligens denotatur. 
Per suppositum, autem, substantia singularis completa, incom- 
municabilis, non aliunde sustentata, intelligitur. . .' Tres personae 
in essentia divina.. . tres subsistentiae incommunicabiles, indivi- 
duae naturae, hac ipsa manente indivisibili, indigitantur. 

Baumgarten: Person means a suppositum whichis the ground 
of certain actions peculiar to itself. 

Morus: Persona significat ens per se, quod intelligit, et cum 
intellectu agit. 

Reinhard: Persona est individuum subsistentiae incompletae, 
per se libere agens, et divinarum perfectionum particeps. 

Gerhard : Persona est substantia individua, intelligens, in- 
communicabilis, quae non sustentatur in alio, vel ab alio...Non 
est modus subsistendi, sed est substantia certo charactere sive 
subsistendi modo insignita. 

Sohnius and Keckermann : Hypostasis est todmos Unaggews. 

_Zanchius : Persona est ipsa essentia divina, proprio subsisten- 
di modo distincta. 
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Turretin: Vox personae proprie concreta est non abstracta ; 
quae, praeter formam quae est personalitas, subjectum etiam 
notat cum forma a qua denominatur. 

Calvin : Subsistentia in essentia Dei, qua ad alios relata, pro- 
prietate incommunicabili distinguitur, [following Justin and Da- 
mascenus of ancient times. | 

Leibnitz, at the request of Loeffler, who wished to write in 
opposition to some English Antitrinitarians, sent him the follow- 
ing definition: ‘‘Several persons in one absolute substance nu- 
merically the same, signify several particular intelligent substan- 
ces essentially related.” Afterwards he changed the latter 
part of this by substituting: “relative incommunicable modes 
of subsistence.’’ A third time he added, in the way of expla- 
nation: “We must say that there are relations in the divine 
substance which distinguish the PERSONS ; since these persons 
cannot be absolute substances. But we must aver, too, that 
these relations are substantial.... We must say moreover, 
that these three persons are not as absolute substances as the 
whole.” 

These are merely specimens of what might be gathered, on 
all sides, from the leading books in theology. 

Of some of these definitions, i. e. those of Melancthon and 
Morus and some others, it might be said, that the word person 
as applied to three different men, could scarcely receive a more 
full and complete sense, than is given it in respect to the God- 
head. ‘Tritheism in theory seems to be the unavoidable deduc- 
tion from such definitions. Of others it may be said, that 
they are no definitions, for they contain nothing positive or dis- 
cretive. ‘The definitions of Reinhard and Leibnitz represent the 
substance of the person in the Godhead as incomplete. But 
what idea can the human mind attach to such a definition of 
personality as this? What is that which is a divine attribute or 
property, and yet is incomplete ? 

Other definitions, and indeed most of all the definitions, rep- 
resent personality as incommunicable. How then could the 
Son and Spirit have an incommunicable attribute communicated 
to them? 

The majority of those who undertake to define personality, 
represent person as a being or subsistence who is not sustained 
or does not subsist in or by another. Now if the Father, as 
most of these theologians hold, communicates personality to the 
Son and Spirit, how can the Son and Spirit be persons that do 
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not subsist in or by another? If the Father is the fons or prin- 
cipium, the nny or aétia, of the personality of the Son and 
Spirit, then how is it that the persons of the Son and Spirit do 
not subsist by him? And if they depend on him for per- 
sonality, (which is virtually maintained by the patristic and ex- 
pressly by the modern theory of the Trinity), then how can 
their personality be conceived of as not existing in and by him? 
To avoid this difficulty we must say, that personality being once 
communicated to the Son and Spirit, it then becomes an inde- 
pendent attribute. But in this way the difficulty cannot be re- 
moved, for, first, the same writers do most of them declare, 
that personality is incommunicable ; and secondly, it is not 
within the power of the human mind even to conceive of a 
being that is independent as to any attributes, so long as that 
attribute has been bestowed by another, and is not self-existent. 

Much easier can I stop where Hilary does, and pour out my 
feelings in language like his, than I can adopt any of these de- 
finitions ; with the exception that those of Baumgarten and Cal- 
vin in a modified sense, might be admitted without much dan- 
ger, because they contain so little that is positive. 

The truth once fully admitted (which all these theologians do 
admit), that there is a numerical unity of substance in the God- 
head, and a numerical unity of all the attributes essential to 
Godhead in the Movag, it is beyond any intellectual power that 
I possess, to make out an intelligible and consistent proposition, 
mw any of the more usual definitions of person in the God- 

ead. 

Nothing can be more certain, than that personality cannot 
be applied to the Godhead in the same sense as it is to men, 
without verging towards Tritheism. In this, all intelligent 
Trinitarians of the present day, I believe, are agreed. | What- 
ever personality is then, it is not such as that of three distinct and 
several persons among men who have merely a homogeneous 
nature, while they have distinct and individual substances, wills, 
affections, etc. A numerical unity of substance in the God- 
head, is now almost universally conceded ; and this necessari- 
ly excludes such personality as exists among different men. 

But how is it with the divine attributes, the essential and 
moral attributes of the Godhead? I answer, that these also be- 
long of course to the numerically one essence or substance of 
the Godhead. So says Turretin, expressly and fully, Quaest. 
XXVII. § 5; and so say most others. Infinite power, wis- 
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dom, justice, benevolence, etc., all belong to the Movac, i. ¢, 
to God in his simple unity. Indeed if this be not the case, 
then the Morag cannot be really and truly God; for how can 
there be a God without the attributes essential to Godhead? 

In fact, the leading theologians, when they come to treat of 
the essential divine attributes, do not distinguish them from the 
divine essence. ‘Thus Gerhard : “Those declarations in which 
God is called life itself, light, goodness, etc., prove-the entire 
tdentity (omnimodam identitatem) of divine attributes with 
divine substance.” Vol. I. p. 108. So Turretin: “The at- 
tributes of God can not differ in reality (non possunt realiter 
differre) from the essence ;’’ Tom. I. p. 206. itis only in our 
modes of conception, definition, and reasoning, that a separa- 
tion is to be made between attribute and substance; at least 
this is so, if we are to listen to the declarations of leading theo- 
logians in respect to this subject. 

If this statement be correct, or if it be substantially so, then 
we may draw from it what estimate we should put on the rea- 
soning of those who make personality in the Godhead to involve 
the idea of three separate consciousnesses, wills, affections, etc. 
Can a spiritual being, i.e. can the Movag, be even supposed to 
exist without a consciousness, will, affections, etc. ? Does not his 
moral character, do not his moral attributes, consist essentially 
in these? And if these are not, as theologians aver, in reality to 
be distinguished from the substance or essence of the Godhead; 
and if this substance (as all agree) is numerically one ; then how 
are we to make out three separate wills, affections, etc. ? Or is 
it that the Mevag is God, without any will or affections? Or if 
they belong to him, then does the Father as one person have a 
separate will, and the Son and Spirit as second and third per- 
sons have each a separate will? And are we, in this way of rea- 
soning, to make out four separate consciousnesses, affections, 
etc., in the Godhead? What is all this in reality, but going 
back to an absolute plurality in the Godhead, and maintaining 
nothing in effect but mere specific unity ? 

To say that declarations like those in John and Paul, viz. that 
the Logos created all things, and that God made the world by lus 
Son, must prove a distinct will of Son and Father, amounts 
to the same thing as to say, that they must prove the existence 
of distinct essential attributes. In the like way the Arians say, 
that the declaration of John, and the Logos was wit God, 
proves that he could not be the same as God, but must be a dis- 
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tinct and different being ; else how could he be with him? But 
here one is tempted to exclaim: When shall we come fully to 
learn, that in speaking of the Godhead as it is in itself, human 
language (as now formed, and indeed in any way in which it 
could be formed), must be altogether inadequate to a full and 
exact description? When distinctions in the Godhead itself are 
once admitted, and distinctions that pertain to an intelligent ra- 
tional nature, in what other way can we speak and write re- 
specting them, than the biblical writers have done? I know of 
none. The imperfection of human language forbids it. And it 
would seem to be quite as rational and scriptural to maintain 
that God is limited in his presence and is local, because the 
Scripture represents him as ascending and descending, as it 
would to maintain three separate wills, affections, etc., of the 
Trinity, because God is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. There 
is a reason or ground in his very being, for his developments as 
Trinity ; else they would not be made. ‘These developments 
necessarily pre-suppose some distinctions belonging to his nature ; 
but that these amount to separate consciousnesses, wills, affec- 
tions, etc., would be a perilous position to assume. Perilous ; 
because when once assumed, theoretical tritheism at least be- 
comes logically inevitable. A man may contradict and disclaim 
this, I well know, in words; and he may sincerely and truly 
reject it in intention ; but the inevitable logical result of his po- 
sition, must be theoretical Tritheism ? What more distinctive 
mark is there of three different persons among men, and in a 
human sense, than that they have separate consciousnesses, 
wills, and affections ? 

Perilous ; because it assumes the position, that we know 
enough concerning the nature of the distinctions in the God- 
head, thus to predicate of it what amounts to an essential part of 
distinctive individuality among men. Can we deliberately take 
and endeavour to maintain, such a position as this? 

What God has. done in developing himself we know from 
Scripture. That-a distinction is necessarily implied by these 
developments, from the very structure of our minds we cannot 
avoid admitting. But to extend this in such a way as to make 
out a metaphysical definition of persons in the Godhead, (which 
of course must imply a definite knowledge of the particular and 
distinctive nature of person in it), seems to me to be treading on 
forbidden ground. Is it not advancing beyond the boundaries 
of human knowledge ? 
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I can see no contradiction, no absurdity, nothing even incon- 
s, in the supposition, that the divine nature has manifested 
itself as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, while its essence and es- 
sential attributes are and have always been numerically one and 
the same ; for that they are and have been so, all the leading 
Trinitarians agree. Nor is it within the compass of any effort 
that my mind can make, to conceive how numerical sameness 
of substance and attribute, is compatible with distinct conscious- 
nesses, wills, and affections? What are these last but essential 
attributes of the Moves himself? And if so, how can these ve- 
ry same attributes be numerically three? If the Bible asserts 
this, then I will yield at once ; because I shall then take it for 
granted, that my darkened and feeble understanding is the source 
of my difficulty. But if the Bible (as I verily believe) does 
neither assert nor imply it ; then it must be shewn to be possi- 
ble and consistent, before it can be entitled to our faith. 

It would seem, that after all which has been done to shew 
the high and spiritual and incomprehensible nature of the divine 
Being, and the inadequacy of human language fully to describe 
him as he is; we are yet called to argue in order to satisfy the 
minds of some, that such expressions as the Logos being wits 
God, and God’s creating the worlds by his Son, are not to be 
taken and reasoned from, just as if they had been employed in 
respect to known individual and entirely separate beings. If 
God communicates his whole substance to the Son, as the Ni- 
cenians, and most of the Trinitarians in modern times (who 
treat of and believe in eternal generation) actually maintain, 
how then can there be separate consciousnesses, wills, and ai- 
fections? Or are we to suppose these to exist independently of 
the substance or essence of the Godhead ? 

In a word, it is only when we come adequately to learn the 
imperfection of human language, and the difficulties which at- 
tend communications by it respecting distinctions in the God- 
head, that we shall be satisfied how inconclusive all reasoning 
must be, which is founded on deductions drawn from the lan- 
guage of Scripture, when we interpret that language just asi! 
it had relation to finite intelligencies who are altogether distinct 
and separate beings. What cannot be proved, if we are to take 
such liberties as these? Surely the Anthropomorphites are not 
to be confuted, when such a position is taken. It seems to be 

ite as cogent an argument to say, that when hands, eyes, 

eet, heart, etc., are ascribed to the Godhead by the sacred 
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writers, they can mean nothing, unless we give to their language 
a literal, or at least a quast-literal, meaning ; as it is to say that 
the being with God, and God’s creating the worlds by his Son 
can mean nothing, unless it have a literal, or quast-literal, mean- 
ing. In the first case, we reject the exegesis of the — 
morphites, because we consider it absolutely certain that 

is a simple spiritual being. In the second, then, the admitted 
numerical unity and sameness of substance and essential attri- 
butes in the Godhead, would seem to stand arrayed with equal 
strength against a supposition which would make three numeri- 
cally distinct essential attributes ; for such must be three distinct 
and separate consciousnesses, wills, and affections. At least, it is 
not in the power of my mind to conceive that these two things, 
when put together, donot prove an absolute contradiction. Still 
if God’s word asserts such a fact, 1 would admit its truth; not 
because I can say with Tertullian : Credo quia impossibile est ; 
but because I can truly say, that God’s word is rather to be 
trusted than my own darkened reason. I may commit mistakes ; 
that does not. 

A modified sense then of such passages as John 1: 1 and 
Heb. 1: 1, 2, is to be received ; which indeed must be the case 
in regard to nearly every possible assertion, that has respect to 
the divine nature. WhenI say God knows, I surely do not 
mean that he studies, or makes effort to acquire knowledge ; 
that he tasks his memory to recal it, and his judgment to con- 
solidate it. When I say that he ts mighty, 1 do not mean that 
he has fully developed bones and muscles and sinews, and great 
versatility of physical system, and robust health, and that he 
taxes all these when he puts forth his strength. And so of all 
his other natural and intellectual attributes ; the modus existen- 
di or modus exercendi must, in our conceptions, be abstracted 
from all our declarations respecting them. ‘There is a real 
truth at the bottom of all; but the modal part we must leave 
undefined and unasserted. 

Why is not this equally true now of the distinction in the 
Godhead? Granting the fact that there is one, (as the texts 
under consideration and others like them seem necessarily to 
imply), why should we reason from the mode of this distinction 
Just as if it concerned human or angelic persons, who are in all 
essential respects entirely distinct and different beings? Of 
these we do not and cannot predicate numerical unity of sub- 
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stance, but merely specific unity. Of the Godhead we must all 
unite in predicating numerical unity of substance and essential 
attribute. We are foreclosed then against an exposition of such 
texts MoRE HUMANO. And when this mode of exposition js 
given up, all the deductions from it which would make three 
separate consciousnesses, wills, and affections in the Trinity, 
are inapposite and incongruous. For more than this we could 
not deduce, if we interpreted these texts altogether in such a 
way as if they applied to person as it exists among men. 

But we have further questions still to ask, in respect to the 
great subject before us. It is expedient that our views of per- 
sonality should be still more fully developed. For this purpose, 
and in order that we may view the subject in another attitude, 
I would again ask : 

What is personality? Is it essence or attribute? Not the 
first, one might answer ; for essence in the Godhead is numer- 
ically one and the same. Not the second in an essential and 
fundamental sense ; because, as we have seen, all the attributes 
that are of this description, belong to the one substance or es- 
sence of the Godhead. ‘ But if personality be neither substance 
nor attribute,’ some one may exclaim, ‘ then can it be any thing, 
or have any existence at all?” 

My answer is, that this last question is founded on some mis- 
conception, or at least imperfect conception, of the positions 
just laid down. God may have properties or attributes, which 
we do not consider as exclusively peculiar to Deity, and which 
do not of themselves distinguish him from created beings. Thus 
we may say, his nature is spiritual ; and so is that of angels, 
and of that part of man which is made in his image. Such at- 
tributes, from their very nature, do hardly admit of gradation in 
the common sense. Other attributes he has, some of which are 
distinctive or peculiar to him principally in respect to degree ; 
such as wisdom, justice, goodness, etc. Others he has, which 
are entirely and altogether peculiar and appropriate ; such as 
self-existence, eternity absolute, immutability, etc. Now per- 
sonality cannot be put among these two latter classes of attr'- 
butes; because they belong, as nearly all agree, to the Moves 
or essential substance of the Godhead. If then personality be- 
long to the Godhead, it must belong to it, as it would seem, 
not as essential to divinity, but as in some respect or other mo- 
dal, or at least as an attribute which holds (in a logical arrange- 
ment) a secondary and not a primary place. 
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So Turretin himself concedes: Persona differre dicetur ab 
essentia, non realiter, id est essentzaliter, ut res et res; sed mo- 
daliter, ut modus a re; Quaest. 27. § 3. 

It is possible then, that there may be in the Godhead some 
distinctions which do not consist in a difference of substance ; 
and which moreover do not consist in the high and peculiar and 
exclusive attributes of that substance which constitute Godhead, 
but which are, as Turretin avers, modal; or they may be of 
such a nature that we have no language to describe them, and 
no present ability even to comprehend them if they could be 
described. Can it be strange that the uncreated and self-exis- 
tent Godhead should have some such properties as these ? 
The impossibility or even the improbability of this, no man is 
able to prove. 

There may then be distinctions in the Godhead, that lie be- 
yond all‘our present logical and metaphysical conception or 
power of definition ; distinctions which are co-eternal with the 
Godhead itself; and which, though neither essence or essential 
attribute in the highest sense, may still have an existence that 
is real and true. 

Any theory which derives the essence of Godhead in the Son 
and Spirit from the first person, seems to strike at the root of 
equal power and glory among the three persons of the God- 
head, and moreover virtually to deny the se/f-extstence and in- 
dependence of the second and third persons. Any theory which 
makes the modus existendi, i. e. the subsistence or personality, 
of the Son and Spirit to depend on the first person and to be 
bestowed by him, in like manner virtually denies the self-exis- 
tence and independence of the second and third persons ; for 
how can they be of that self-existent substance which is numer- 
ically one and the same with that of the Father, and yet this 
substance have no modus subsistendi of its own? How can sub- 
stance exist without a mode of existing? Or if you say, that 
‘there are different and many modes of subsisting belonging to 
the same essence, and that personality is only one of them; or 
that other modes of existence may be necessarily attached to 
the divine substance which is one, but that this may be some- 
thing which is bestowed on the second and third persons, or im- 
parted tothem ;’ then I have several difficulties to suggest which 
seem to lie in the way of such a supposition. (1) If the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit are in all respects equal in power and 
glory, how can the Father have a power to bestow personality 
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on the Son and Spirit, when they have no such power in refer- 
ence to him? (2) If the Father has a personality bestowed 
by none, this must be the result of the substance which he pos- 
sesses, and a modification of it which is inseparably connected 
with its very nature ; but inasmuch as the Son and Spirit pos- 
sess numerically the same substance, how is it that this same 
modification of personality, does not attach also to the divine 
substance which is in them ? 

Again ; we have already seen above, that the theory of per- 
sonality, which represents three intelligent beings, distinct in 
such a full sense that each has his own individual consciousness, 
will, affections, purposes, etc., must amount to theoretical Tri- 
theism ; for pos are the principal distinctions that exist be- 
tween three individual men. They are éuooves0e, of a homo- 
geneous nature, i. e. of the same generic, or (if you prefer it) 
of the same specific nature. What then makes Peter, Paul, 
and John three, and not one? It is this very thing, viz., that 
the substance belonging to each, although homogeneous, is sep- 
arate in its individual existence ; for the substance of Paul in no 
sense belongs appropriately to Peter or John, and so of the 
others. Now it is the connection of these three individual and 
separately existing substances with three distinct and separate- 
ly existing souls or minds, wills, affections, sympathies, etc., 
each of which belongs in no appropriate sense to the other, that 
constitutes three distinct and different persons. But if one is 
disposed to turn off his mind from these circumstances of dis- 
tinction or distinctiveness, and to fix his attention wholly upon 
the homogeneousness of Peter and Paul and John, either as to 
substance or essential attributes, then he may say that they are 
one; and he may truly say, that logically and abstractedly con- 
sidered, they are of one and the same nature. And so were the 
divinities of Greece and Rome. But when Jehovah proclaimed 
himself of old to be one Jenovaun, in distinction from and in 
opposition to all the multitude of gods among the heathen ; and 
when in later times the one God, and the only living and true 
God, is proclaimed with equal solemnity, we seem to be no 
longer at liberty to form any theory of the divine Unity which 
will reduce the Godhead to a mere unity of homogeneousness ; 
for if this be all that is meant by unity, then there might be one 
God or thirty thousand gods, and the unity remain still the same. 

To all that has been already said on this topic, we may add, 
that as the Godhead is not material, so its substance, (speaking 
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in the way of common parlance) is spiritual, and not material. 
Spiritual substance then must in and of itself, by absolute ne- 
cessity, be connected with or give rise to consciousness, will, 
affections, etc., for these are the essential and inseparable pro- 
perties of such substance. How then can the same identical 
spiritual substance, with its same identical spiritual and essen- 
tial properties, be the ground of three distinct and separate con- 
sciousnesses, affections, wills, etc., morehumano? The suppo- 
sition appears to be altogether subversive of the identity of spi- 
ritual substance and of numerical unity. Three distinct and 
separately conscious intelligent beings, are not the less three be- 
cause they are spiritual. In our own case, indeed, there is in- 
dividuality or separate existence both of body and soul; and so 
the ground of separation or distinction is (as we may say) en- 
larged. In the divine Being, body is out of question ; but while 
his spiritual substance is numerically one and the same, how 
what is numerically one and the same can yet have three dis- 
tinct and separate sets (sit venia verbo) of attributes, all of 
which again are identical in their nature, it would be difficult, 
| believe, for any efforts of reason or philosophy to clear up. 
And if it can be shewn that there are three such distinct wills, 
etc., then does it follow with entire certainty, that personality in 
the Godhead is like that in men, the material part of man only 
being excepted. We must go back again of course, in such a 
case, to the specific unity of the fathers ; a unity which in itself 
does not forbid the existence of three or of three million persons 
in the Godhead. 

Person, then, cannot be such a division in the Godhead, as 
makes separate and merely co-ordinate consciousnesses, wills, 
affections, etc. ; for this brings us to admit a principle that would 
consist with all the polytheism which we can imagine to exist, 
or to be possible, among divine natures ; or else it reduces us 
to make the impossible supposition, that one and the same iden- 
tical spiritual substance has three distinct sets of attributes, 
which in all respects are again one and the same with each 
other, or at least exactly alike. 

In fact, any definition of personality in the Godhead which 
represents person to be ens per se or substantia individua non 
sustentata tn alia natura, as most of the definitions above given 
do either assert or imply, seems plainly and substantially to in- 
iringe on the idea that there is but one and numerically the 
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same substance in the Godhead. I am not able to see why it 
does not clearly involve a logical contradiction. 

One and all of these modes of Trinitarianism then, it would 
seem, must be abandoned by the considerate believer of the 
present day. Protestants have always professed themselves a 
liberty to pass in review Creeds and Confessions and Systems, 
venerable for antiquity, and long defended by eloquence and 
learning and even | But let them not abuse this sacred 
privilege. Let them not reject any thing merely because it js 
old, or because it has been defended by arguments that will not 
abide the day of scrutiny ; nor receive any thing merely because 
it is new and striking, and looks fair, and promises to relieve 
some of the difficulties that accompanied the older doctrine. 

Must we come, then, if we abandon the idea of a derived 
Godhead, derived either as to substance or subsistence,—inust 
we, in order to be Trinitarians at all, come to the theory of Dr. 
S. or substantially to that which Sabellius in reality embraced, 
but which in many important respects differed from what has 
usually been called Sabellianism? For myself at least 1 can 
freely say, that I do not feel compelled to do this; nor do I fee! 
inclined to receive Sabellianism as the complete and _ proper 
representation of the Scripture doctrine. 

Dr. S. makes the personality of the Trinity to consist in the 
hypostatic developments of the Godhead as Creator and Le- 
gislator, as Redeemer and as Sanctifier ; and thus makes the 
doctrine of the Trinity to depend on the manifestations of God 
in respect to the great work of redemption. That God, a 
Father, Son, and Spirit, has thus manifested himself; and that 
this is the great and peculiar manifestation of the Trinity, and 
unspeakably the most glorious one, I have no doubt. So far as 
he goes in this direction, I can cheerfully accompany him. But 
I am not willing to stop where he does, nor to conclude that a 
distinction like that of Father and Son and Spirit in the God- 
head, has commenced altogether in time, and has no foundation 
in the Movag itself of the divine being. 

Let us examine and try the principles in question. God from 
eternity possessed those attributes which fitted him to be creator 
and governor of the universe. There wasa foundation for this 
(so to speak) in the very nature of his being ; or, in other 
words, the attributes of creatorship and lordship existed in him, 
before the creation of the world rational and irrational. Yet 
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God, before creation, was actually and in fact neither creator 
nor lord. It was only when the world had been created and 
was governed that he became actual creator and lord. 

Now this fact argues no change in him; as Origen rashly 
supposed, and therefore assumed the eternity of the world, and 
the eternally and unceasingly continued generation of the Son. 
It merely showed that the attributes which he possessed were 
exercised in the way of development or action. 

If now there had been no foundation in the divine nature it- 
self for creatorship and lordship, then how is it possible to sup- 
pose that the divine Being would ever have been actually crea- 
tor and lord? ‘This would be to suppose an effect without an 
adequate cause. 

All this I take to be so plain, that it needs only to be pre- 
sented to the mind in order to be admitted. But if this be so, 
then we have something of the like nature to say as to distinc- 
tions in the Godhead, which were the ground of its manifesta- 
tions as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The fact that these manifestations have been made, Dr. S. 
most amply and fully admits. I ask then, Were they made 
without some corresponding modus existendi or property of the 
Godhead, or in consequence of one? If the first, then is there 
an effect without an adequate cause; if the second, then the 
existence of the Trinity does not begin with the developments 
themselves of God revealed. 

We come by necessity, then, at least so it seems to me, to 
the position, that there was in the Godhead, antecedent to cre- 
ation and redemption, something which was the foundation of all 
the developments made in the same. Was this in the substance 
orin the attributes of the Godhead? Itis easy to ask this ques- 
tion; but where can we apply for any satisfactory answer ? 
The Bible does not inform us. The definitions and distinctions 
of the Schoolmen or of later Theologians, give us no adequate 
information respecting it. According to what has been said 
above, we may incline to say that distinction must be attribute ; 
yet as its specific nature lies beyond the boundaries of human 
knowledge, how can we feel very certain respecting any conclu- 
sions relative to this point? If Dr. S.’s view of the doctrine 
of the Trinity be correct and true, then what can be the mean- 
ing of the assertions, that “God made the worlds by his Son ;” 
that “the Logos was in the beginning with God, and was God ;” 
that “by him all things were created that are in heaven and on 
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earth?” Or that “God created all things by Jesus Christ ?” 
indeed this last reading be authentic. Can a plain, sensible, up- 
sophisticated reader of the Bible feel, when he reads such de- 
clarations, that there was no distinction in the Godhead before 
the creation of the world, and therefore from eternity? | am 
unable to see how he can ; any more than he can believe that 
the attributes of creatorship and lordship did not belong essen- 
tially to God, before the actual work of creation. 

Instead then of making the personality of the Godhead to 
arise in time, I would merely say, that it wus manifested or de- 
veloped to creatures in time. It is true that the manifestation 
is that with which faith and piety are most essentially concerned. 
But it is equally true, that such is the case in regard to all the 
divine attributes. It would seem to be true, that he who hum- 
bly and fully receives the doctrine, that the Trinity is God re- 
vealed only, does substantially admit the most practical part of 
the doctrine. But it seems to me equally true, that plain and 
inevitable deduction, in the way of reasoning, leads us to the 
belief, that God must be in seipso what he has revealed himself 
to be. 

Trinity, then, as it appears to my humble apprehension, does 
not consist in or arise from the dependence of one person in the 
Godhead upon another, or the communication of substance or 
subsistence of one to the others, but in something which belongs 
to the Movas itself, and which laid the foundation for all the 
manifestations of the Father and Son and Spirit. Who can dis- 
prove such a position? That is impossible. Who, that allows 
numerical unity of substance in the Godhead and still believes 
in Father and Son and Holy Ghost, can refuse to acknowledge 
that either some modification or some property of the divine 
nature, in respect to substance or attribute, led to manifestation 
of the Godhead in what we call a personal manner? 

Here then is Trinrry; and Trinity in its essential nature, 
from eternity to eternity. If you ask how this modification or 
property or distinction can be described, as it originally existed 
in the Godhead, my answer is, that we have no data by which 
we can make out a description. The fact of some distinction 
in the divine nature, which laid the foundation for the manifes- 
tations of the Trinity in the economy of redemption, we may 
and should fully admit. But to describe this seems not to be 
given to created intelligences who are of yesterday. And if, 
in like manner, a challenge should be made, to tell what is sell- 
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existence, or independence, or ubiquity in the Godhead, all the 
answer we could make would be, to say what they are not. The 
attribute of Trinity does not stand alone, in regard to the modus 
being beyond our comprehension. 

I content myself now with these plain and simple facts. I 
reject, therefore, all attempts to define personality in a meta- 
physical way ; for they all imply the possession of a knowledge 
which we do not possess. I receive the simple fact and doc- 
trine of a Trinity on the same ground that I do that respecting 
the incarnation, or God manifest in the flesh. The incarnation 
is a fact upon which my hopes of salvation are built; and yet I 
can make no approach to an explanation of the manner of it. 
Why then can we not, and should we not, treat the doctrine of 
the Trinity in the like way? When men come to believe that 
such is the best method of managing this difficult subject, the 
pious wish of Calvin may come nearer being realized : “ Uti- 
nam sepulta essent nomina, constaret modo haec inter omnes 
fides, Parrem et Fivrum er SpiriruM sANCTUM ESSE UNUM 
Deum.” Inst. I. 13, 5. 

Entirely as I accord with the pious and liberal feeling which 
gave birth to this sentiment of Calvin, yet I cannot think it best, 
on the whole, that the use of the word person should be given 
up, in relation to the Godhead. Against attaching a merely 
human sense to the word, [ have already protested at large.— 
Against nearly all the definitions that I have seen, I feel conclu- 
sive objections, because, when strictly examined, they appear 
to infringe upon numerical unity of substance or of essential at- 
tributes in the Godhead. But the failure to define in an unex- 
ceptionable manner; or misconception even as to the meaning 
of a word, by many individuals; will not always and of course 
prove that the word should be thrown away. Iam fully aware, 
that the church has suffered a great deal of agitation in conse- 
quence of the word vxdotaccs, persona, or person, being applied 
to the divine being. Thousands of times it has been assailed 
with the accusation that it makes a plurality in the Godhead ; 
and all the disclaimers in respect to this, which have been made 
by Trinitarians, have not seemed as yet to appease their antago- 
nists. The aceusation of plurality is still re-echoed down tothe 
present hour; and it ever will be so, until Trinitarians will 
cease to give metaphysical definitions of personality in the God- 
head, which are merely copies taken from ideas respecting crea- 
ted, intelligent, separate beings. ‘There is none of all such defi- 
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nitions, provided they contain any thing positive, to which an 
acute and distinguished mind may not make the objection, that, 
understood in their plain and obvious sense, they infringe upon 
the numerical unity of substance and attribute in the Godhead. 

‘Why not dismiss a word then, which has been so often abus- 
ed by its friends, as well as its enemies?” Excellent brethren in 
the ministry I know, who are ready to say at once: ‘Dismiss 
it; for peace and conscience’ sake, dismiss it altogether. The 
time never will come, when men will not cease to abuse it; 
nor when a definition of it can be made out, which is intelligible 
and instructive, and at the same time consistent with the unity 
of the Godhead.’ 

I feel the full force of these considerations ; and I have some- 
times almost been led strongly to wish, that the word had never 
come into use among Christians ; as it is a stranger (at least in 
the sense of modern usage) to the Scriptures. ‘This being the 
case, the churches can never be held to the use of it, as a matter 
essential to sound sentiment or right faith. Yet after all the 
difficulties which lie in the way, I am not persuaded that the 
word can now be dismissed from our theological vocabulary. 
When the Father is represented as sending his Son into the 
world, in order to redeem it, and the Son-as saying, ‘Lo I come, 
my God, to do thy will ;? when God sends his Spirit, and pours 
out his Spirit; when J, thou, he, are employed with verbs, etc., 
designating purposes, actions, feelings, etc., of Father, Son, and 
Spirit ; when we acknowledge that there are works or develop- 
ments appropriate to each ; in what way are we to designate 
the distinctions which these things and modes of representation 
seem to imply, if not by the use of the word person? Let any 
one who acknowledges the fact of such distinctions, make the 
effort to designate them conveniently, and yet avoid the use o! 
the word person, and he will find himself embarrassed. This 
may be, and probably is, because he has been accustomed to 
think and speak in this way. Indeed this cannot be otherwise; 
inasmuch as the Bible does not employ person at all in the 
modern sense, in reference to the Godhead. It was ecclesiast- 
cal dispute which first introduced the word. 

Thus much, however, I would cheerfully concede to those 
respected brethren who feel difficulties about employing the 
word person, viz., that if it never had been used, and the ques- 
tion were now to be decided whether it should be introduced, | 
should feel altogether disposed to abide by simple scriptural 
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usage, and not employ a term which the sacred writers did not 
think proper or omitted to employ. 

Still, one may in like manner say, that the Bible no where 
employs the word Trinity ; and therefore we should reject it. 
But the rejection of it would occasion much circumlocution as 
matters now are in the church ; and the same would be the case, 
if the word person should he laid aside. 

Those only are to be complained of, who speak of the God- 
head in a polytheistic manner, while they assert themselves to 
be monothetsts. If I use the word person, yet tell my readers 
that I do not employ it merely more humano, but that I use it as 
a convenient term in order to designate a distinction in the God- 
head, which has been the ground of actions and words that 
seem to be represented in a personal manner—but still a distinc- 
tion beyond the reach of human power to comprehend or define 
as to its particular mode or specific properties—then the fault 
is their own if they abuse it, and accuse me of polytheism. If 
I tell them that I no more think of applying the word person to 
the Godhead, in its original and literal sense, than I| think of 
literally interpreting the assertion that God has hands and feet 
and eyes and ears; that he ascended and descended ; or that 
he is grieved, that he repents, that he laughs, or that he weeps ; 
then the fault is their own, if they insist on my polytheism. 
Did not the Anthropomorphites, and do not the Swedenborgians, 
make the like use of all tropical descriptions of the Godhead, 
contained in the Bible, and contend that they are to be liter- 
ally understood? And must we demand that the use of them 
should be superseded on this account? 

Still, although for the reasons stated I would not drop the 
use of the word person, yet I would protest against the license 
which is often taken in speaking of the persons of the God- 
head. When authors speak of their eternal and mutual society 
and converse together ; of their taking counsel together and 
deliberating, just as if an effort were necessary in order to har- 
monize them, or to bring them to one and the same conclusion, 
or to be of one and the same mind, or in order to cast light upon 
what it may be proper for them to do; when they tell us of one 
person entering into covenant with another simply as divine, and 
before the foundation of the world; of one divine person com- 
manding, and another simply as divine obeying ; all this and 
much more of the same nature, so long as it is indulged in, will 
continue to bring upon Trinitarians the reproach of Polytheism ; 
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and I had almost said, that the reproach is not destitute of at 
least a semblance of justice. It is indeed steering fearfully 
close to the shoals of polytheism, familiarly to employ such lan- 
guage as this. I do not accuse the design. Let any one look 
around for a moment on the men who have indulged at great 
length in such modes of representation, and he will at once per- 
ceive the injustice of charging them with designed Tritheism, 
In heart and purpose they were strenuous advocates for the uni- 
ty of God. 

But let the considerate believer in the awful nature of the 
Godhead as revealed in the gospel, remember well that “ Hear 0 
Israel! Jehovah our God is one Jenovan,” was the sublime and 
glorious truth that was the corner-stone and basis of the ancient 
church ; and that the Gospel has revealed nothing to shake or 
remove this foundation. ‘To us still there is but one God; al- 
though we know, what most of the ancient Jews do not appear 
to have well understood, that he exists in Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. But he is not the less one on this account. All 
representations of him, then, which are extra-scriptural, and 
which have a tendency to obscure, or render dubious or uncer- 
tain, the doctrine of the divine unity, however well intended, 
are greatly to be regretted. They are productive of two bad 
effects ; the one that they confuse the mind of the more simple 
and unenlightened believer ; the other, that they open wide the 
mouths of gainsayers. Where the Bible leads the way in teach- 
ing any truth, or in the use of any expressions which may seem 
to be obnoxious to the like objections, I would follow on after 
it, be the consequences what they may ; for God knows better 
than we do what ought to be taught, and how it should be 
taught. Butif any one by his own gratuitous modes of repre- 
sentation, makes to stumble or misleads the more simple, and 
opens wide the mouth of adversaries, let him look well to the 
day of account for such a proceeding ; more especially when 
the Bible has actually treated of the same subject, and pointed 
out another method of speaking with respect to it. 

I know well that the advocates for those unrestrained meth- 
ods of speech, which naturally represent the distinction of per- 
sons in the Godhead as quite analogous to that which exists 
among men, appeal to the Bible in order to justify themselves. 
But so did Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tatian, Tertullian, and 
Hippolytus, who all held to a Aoyog évdcaPerog and ngogogexos | 
the first of which was God’s internal reason or intelligence which 
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he possessed from eternity ; and the second was the Logos first 
pod into hypostatic or individual personal being, when God 
said, Let there be light. ‘The Nicene Council and their advo- 
cates appealed to the Scripture, to confirm the derived nature 
of the Son and Spirit. e leading modern Trinitarians ap- 
peal to the Scripture in order to prove derived personality ; 
although, on this particular point, I have rarely found them ven- 
turing such an appeal, choosing rather, as it would seem, to sub- 
mit the matter to the arbitrament of metaphysics. The Ari- 
ans appealed with great confidence to the Scriptures, in behalf 
of their views; and so have Unitarians of all ages. It is not the 
appeal itself, then, which is to move us. It is our duty to ex- 
amine whether the appeal is well grounded in the laws and 
principles of exegesis. 

It is impossible for me, consistently with the limits prescribed 
to this essay, to go at length into the examination of this subject. 
A few hints are all that can now be submitted to the reader. 

I regard it as a point exegetically certain, that all the repre- 
sentations in Scripture of the Father’s commanding the Son, 
covenanting with the Son [where is this?], sending the Son in- 
to the world, anointing him to be King, begetting him, giving 
him to have life in himself, and all and singular of the like de- 
clarations, either refer to the Messiah, the ®avPewzoe, the 
Logos incarnate, in the way of prediction and anticipation, or 
else in the way of history and as a statement of simple facts. 
I am fully of the opinion that this can be made out in an unan- 
swerable manner, if the laws of language, and not the assertions 
of theological Symbols, are to be followed. I appeal to one 
simple consideration, which must go far in the mind of the so- 
ber and thinking reader, and ask: Why has not the Scripture 
represented God the Father as addressing the Spirit or Holy 
Ghost, as well as the Son; inasmuch as he sends the Spirit, and 
the Spirit is said by the Creeds to proceed from him in a meta- 
physical or physiological manner? Is the third person in the 
Tnnity less important—less conspicuous even in the great work 
of redemption—than the second? Is he less distinct as a per- 
son, so far as the divine nature is concerned? Why then is not 
the Father represented as conferring with him, and covenanting 
with him, and consulting with him, and doing other things of the 
like nature, which we are told he does in respect to the Son ? 
Only one answer that will satisfy the mind, it seems to me, can 
be given to this question; which is, that all those transactions 
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just referred to, concern the theanthropic person of the Son, 
and do not relate to him as Logos only. John, the only writer 
of the New Testament that gives us a view of the Logos or an- 
tecedent divine nature of the Son, does not even aver that hie 
was sent ; but simply states that ‘ he became flesh and dwelt 
among us ;” and then it was, that he ‘ beheld his glory, the glo- 
ry of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.’ 

And when the Son himself prays the Father that he may re- 
turn to him and have that “ glory which he had with him be- 
fore the world was,”’ although I think this and such passages 
fatal to the views of Dr. Schleiermacher, still 1 do not fee! any 
embarrassment in my views as to the point before us. The 
composite theanthropic person of the Saviour could speak of it- 
self, in respect to either nature. If one says that Abraham is 
dead, we understand him of course to mean, that his mortal 
part is dead. Again, if one says that Abraham is alive, we un- 
derstand him to mean that his immortal part still lives. So when 
Jesus is said to have ‘increased in wisdom, and stature, and in 
favour with God and man,’ we understand this to be predicated 
of the human part of his person; but when he says that he will 
‘ have all the churches to know that he searches the hearts and 
tries the reins of the children of men,’ and thus vindicates to 
himself the peculiar prerogatives of Godhead, we predicate this 
of his divine nature. And it is in the like way, that all those 
texts which speak of his state before the incarnation are to be 
construed. ‘To assert that he was with God in the beginning, 
and that he had glory with the Father before the world was, is 
indeed to assert something which implies a distinction in the 
Godhead before the world began. So far as I am able to see, 
this stands full and direct against a part of the theory of Dr. S. 
and of Sabellius. But how such expressions can be construed 
as giving any liberty to speak of soctety, and covenanting trans- 
actions, and deliberative counsel, and the like, in the Godhead 
itself, which has one will, understanding, essence, etc., I am 
unable to see. Especially does this last idea of deliberation 
and discussion in the Godhead itself, seem to imply such a de- 
fect as to omniscience and infinite wisdom, as to be particularly 
repulsive. 

Nor does the appeal to the plural forms of expression in the 
Old Testament justify the modes of representation in question ; 
such as, “ Let us make man; Let us go down and see; The 
man is become like one of us ; Who will go for us?” and the 
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like. All these modes of expression seem naturally to spring 
from the almost continual use of the plural form Dv7>x as the 
name of God. But he who has well studied the genius of the 
Hebrew language, must know that this often makes an intensi- 
tive signification of words by employing the plural number ; 
and particularly that this is the fact in regard to words designa- 
ting dominion, lordship, etc. Such is the case not only with 
pvt, but also with D°>>2, D°25%, Dn, and many others, 
even when they designate single objects. Elohim is for the 
most part as much as to say, supreme God. But if any still in- 
sist on the argument to be drawn from this, as evincing of itself 
a plurality in the Godhead, what shall be said of its use in Ps. 
45: 6,7, where first the Son and then the Father is each re- 
spectively called Elohim? Is there then a plurality of persons 
in the Son and in the Father too? 

It is then on the ground of this plurality as to form in the 
name of God, that we may most naturally account for such 
modes of expression as “ Let us make man, etc.” At all events, 
the subject of such plurality of names is encompassed with so 
many difficulties, when viewed in any other light, that nothing 
positive can safely be built upon it, in respect to plurality in the 
Godhead ; an expression, by the way, against which the graver 
and more cautious writers on the subject of the Trinity are of- 
ten warning us, because of its polytheistic aspect. 

When moreover we are asked, with a kind of assurance 
which seems to be well persuaded that no satisfactory answer 
can be given, ‘How could God make the worlds by his Son, if 
he had no Son until the incarnation ?? We may answer in the 
first place, by asking, How could he “ create all things by Je- 
sus Christ,” if Jesus Christ did not exist before the incarnation ? 
In both cases the same answer is to be made, viz., that the di- 
vine nature that dwelt in Jesus did exist before all worlds, and 
created the worlds. Son, in such cases, is used as a proper 
name, descriptive of the whole person. In the second place 
we might say, that the question urged on us assumes, that we 
do not believe what we expressly profess to believe, viz., that 
there was a distinction in the Godhead, which laid the founda- 
tion for the development of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which 
distinction was prior to all time and absolutely eternal. 

I have one more suggestion to make. ‘This is, that the names 
themselves, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are names given not 
so much to characterize the original distinctions in the Godhead, 
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as those by which the Godhead is disclosed to usin the scheme 
of redemption. ‘These appellations may be said to spring from, 
and to be peculiarly characteristic of, redemption. If any one 
demands an illustration of the nature of this, let him ask 
whether God was actually creator and governor of the world 
before the world was made? The answer must be in the nega- 
tive. To complete this relation, and to warrant the full and 
proper application of these names to the divine Being, the cre- 
ation and government of the world must have first become 
matter of real fact. Why is not the same thing true now, i 
regard tothe names Father, Son, and Spirit ? Distinctions in 
his nature God always possessed. But these were not devel- 
oped before the scheme of redemption began. The names 
could then, in their full and proper significancy, be applied only 
in anticipation of the accomplishment of this scheme, or else 
after its actual accomplishment. That the glorious Trinity in 
the Godhead has a special and peculiar relation to this greatest 
and best of all the works of God, the humble believer, | trust, 
will not be tempted to call in question. 

If it be said that God’s becoming creator and governor of 
the world depended merely on the voluntary exercise of the 
powers which he possessed of ereatorship and lordship, and that 
therefore this case cannot be compared with the development 
of the distinctions in the Godhead ; my answer is, that no es- 
sential or important distinction between the two cases, in res- 
pect to the principle concerned in them, can well be made out. 
God’s original powers or attributes of creatorship and lordship 
were just as certain to lead to the development of them in the 
ereation and government of the world, as the original distinctions 
in the Godhead were certain to lead to the development of 
them as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. In both cases, the 
causa primarta was the nature of the Godhead itself which pos- 
sessed such attributes and distinctions. The attribute of creator- 
ship was not an effect of voluntary arbitrament ; it was original 
and uncreated; and being such, it was certain to occasion the 
development of creative power. And so in the other case ; the 
distinction in the Godhead was original and uncreated ; and being 
such, it was certain to occasion the developments of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. So far as merely the developments 
themselves are concerned, both are equally voluntary, and both 

on or arise from original nature. 
t to proceed with the train of thought before introduced ; 
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it is, I apprehend, principally because the Old Testament was 
a revelation merely preparatory to the gospel in its full perfec- 
tion, that it does but obscurely (if at all) reveal the doctrine of 
a Trinity. 1am aware, that this question has been often and 
zealously disputed. But the proper subject of debate is not, 
whether by a comparison of the declarations of the New Tes- 
tament with certain things asserted respecting Jehovah or Elo- 
him in the Old, and by the light which these declarations cast 
on the whole subject, we can now find evidence in the Old 
Testament of the doctrine ofa Trinity. ‘The appropriate ques- 
tion is, Whether the Old ‘Testament in and by itself alone, re- 
veals the doctrine of a Trinity ? Ifit does so, and does it clear- 
ly, then how could the Saviour say, in reference to all that had 
been revealed by Moses and the prophets, “ No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath revealed him?” Surely all the natural 
and moral attributes of the Godhead, in the usual sense of these 
terms, were clearly disclosed by the Old Testament writings. 
What was there then for the Saviour to reveal, which neither 
Moses nor any of the prophets saw or could see? I am not able 
to answer this question in any satisfactory way, except by the 
supposition that Jesus means to declare, that God, as exhibited 
in the economy of the gospel, was never fu/ly and plainly reveal- 
ed until this economy was perfected by the incarnation. 

If lshould be asked: ‘How could the New Testament writers 
appeal to the Old Testament in order to prove the divine nature 
of Christ, provided it be true that the Old Testament did not 
clearly reveal that divine nature? the answer is easy. In the 
first place, I would say, that I know of no place in the New Tes- 
tament where an appeal is made for such a purpose. Even in 
Heb. 1. the texts cited are designed by the writer to prove the 
superiority of Christ over the angels, and not to prove his di- 
vinity ; as John Owen himself explicitly confesses, in his com- 
mentary on this chapter. That the texts cited do establish 
more than this, (for that they do I fully concede), results from the 
nature of the case, and not from the particular design of the 
writer. The sacred writer intimates, that Psalm xiv. and Psalm 
102: 25 seq. relate to Christ ; but if he had not told us this as 
to the latter case, we should never have known and could not 
have conjectured that Psalm 102: 25 seq. did refer to the 
Saviour. It is only on his own authority, that we ground this re- 
ference. And as to the quotation of Ps. xv., it seems to me to 
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be a clear case, that it does not fairly establish the truly divine 
nature of him to whom it is applied. Elohim appears to be 
here applied as designating an official capacity, which is high 
above that of all other kings. 

The same is true of other like texts. When Isaiah v1. js 
quoted by John (12: 38 seq.), and this evangelist declares that 
the prophet saw the glory of Christ in the sublime and awful 
vision which he relates, it is on the authority of the apostle only, 
that we make the application of the passage to Christ ; for no 
reader of it as it stands in the Old Testament, would ever sus. 
pect such an application. Not that there is any thing in the 
text of the prophet which forbids it, for 1 do not see how this 
can be truly alleged; but merely that there is nothing which 
suggests it, that is apparent in the original. 

And the same will be found to be true of all the other ap- 
peals tothe Old Testament. They are not appeals in argu- 
ment with the Jews, made in relation to the question whether 
the Saviour is divine ; they are applications to Christ, by the wri- 
ters of the New Testament, of what was said simply of Jehovah in 
the Old Testament, and which establish the divinity of the 
Saviour obiter merely, and in the way of logical consequence. 
But the whole force of the proof rests on the credit we give to 
the writer of the New Testament, and the authority that we 
concede to him to expound the Old Testament Scriptures. [ 
repeat it, however, in order that I may not be misapprehended, 
that no violence to the laws of exegesis is done in this case by 
the writers of the New Testament. There is, for example, a 
peng in the Old Testament which predicates something of 

ehovah or of Elohim. The New Testament writer avers, 
that what is here affirmed belongs to Christ. We allow his 
authority to decide this; and if Christ be God, as Paul and 
John assert, then there is no reason why we should suppose that 
there is any violence done to the laws of interpretation. ‘There is 
certainly nothing in the Hebrew text against such an interpre- 
tation ; and in most cases of this nature it seems to be equally 
true, that there is nothing which would lead a simple reader of the 
Old Testament, who knew nothing of the New, to apply such 
passages to the Messiah. 

But I must forbear; for the discussion of this topic, since 
the days of Calixtus, has been so often engaged in, and the 
subject is so fully and amply illustrated by later critics, that mor¢ 
need not be here said. 
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Ihave only one additional consideration here to suggest ; 
which is, that if it be true, as some assert, that the Jews of our 
Saviour’s time, before they became Christians, were accustomed 
to believe that their Messiah was to be a divine person, how 
can it be accounted for, that after the first generation of Chris- 
tians among them, the great body of Jewish converts in Pales- 
tine, and many elsewhere, became Ebionites, the peculiarity of 
whose opinion was, a denial of the divine nature of that Saviour 
whom they professed to honour? If all the tendency of their 
education and traditional belief had been as stated above, this 
fact seems to be altogether unaccountable. It speaks more 
than volumes of mere reasoning from conjecture, or from the 
declarations of Rabbins living long after the Christian era had 
commenced ; of which we find such striking examples in P. 
Allix’s learned book on ancient Jewish opinions. 

The reader will observe that I have only said, that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is at most but obscurely, and not fully and 
clearly revealed, in the Old ‘Testament taken by itself alone. 
This of course is admitting, that there may be intimations and 
hints in it, from which the doctrine of more than one person iu 
the Godhead might be deduced in the way of reasoning. Such 
are the prophecies which appear to ascribe a divine nature to 
the Messiah; and such some of the declarations, in which the 
Spirit of God seems to be set forth as a divine person. How 
much the pious Jews of ancient times actually deduced from 
such passages, we do not know ; and we possess no adequate 
means of determining. But that the later Jews, and in particu- 
lar those cotemporary with the apostles, knew nothing of the 
doctrine of a Trinity, seems to be rendered nearly certain from 
the fact, that neither Josephus, nor Philo in all his numerous 
speculations on the subject of religion, gives any intimation of 
this. Whatever there is in Philo, that seems to approach to 
this, is merely the eclectic philosophy intermingled with his re- 
ligious views, and may be found in heathen writers almost or 
quite as fully as in him. Atall events, the Nazaraean and Ebi- 
onitish sects so prevalent among early Christian Jews, incon- 
testably prove what the usual and predominant state of the Jew- 
ish mind was. 

On the sup sition that has been made, viz., that the full de- 
velopment of ‘Trinity was not made and could not be made, un- 
til the time of the Saviour’s incarnation, it is easy to see wh 
nothing more than preparatory hints should be found in the Old 
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Testament respecting it. He who finds more than these there, 
has reason, so fart as 1 can see, to apprehend that his speculations 
in theology have stronger hold upon him than the principles of 
philology. But I must resume my more direct remarks. 

So far as any views extend which I have been able to obtain 
in relation to this whole subject, the names Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost seem to be given principally in reference to the 
revelation of God in these characters, in the economy of the 
gospel. In their full and appropriate sense, they could never 
be given, (unless in the way of hint and prophetic anticipation), 
before the incarnation took place. But let me not be misun- 
derstood in saying this. I do not deny, but on the contrary 
firmly maintain, (as may be seen by what I have already said), 
that there was from all eternity such a distinction in the nature 
of the Godhead, as would certainly lead to the development of 
it as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. But the characteristics 
designated by these significant names, were not fully developed, 
and could not in all respects fully exist, until the incarnation of 
the Son and the out-pouring of the Spirit had actually taken 
place. If you say that there is a difficulty in conceiving of this 
subject in such a way ; my reply is, that there is the same kind 
of difficulty, and no greater, as there is in conceiving, as has 
already been said above, that God was not in reality creator and 
governor, until the creation of the world and the government ol 
it actually took place. The attributes of creatorship and lord- 
ship, i. e. those qualities which would lead the Godhead to de- 
velope himself as creator and lord, and which fitted him (if ! 
may so express it) for this, he possessed from all eternity. {n 
like manner, that distinction in his nature which would lead to 
his development as Father, Son, and Spirit, and which fitted 
him for this, existed from all eternity, and was an inseparable 
part of his very nature. But Father, Son, and Holy Ghos, 
an the full sense of the economy of the gospel, he actually was 
not, until the incarnation of the Logos and the out-pouring o! 
the Spirit had been actually completed. 

In other and fewer words ; the foundation, ground, or attri- 
bute (if we may or must so name it) of Trinity, is co-eternal 
with the Godhead itself. The distinction in the Godhead that 
would lead to the development of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
always existed. But these adorable names always comprise 
within their present meaning, or at least as employed by us they 
always should comprise, a reference to what has actually been 
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done in the economy of redemption. They can no more have 
their full and proper significancy without such a reference, than 
the name creator can have its appropriate sense, without any 
reference to actual creation. 

In other words somewhat different still we may say, that the 
full sense of the words Father, Son, and Spirit, can be made 
out only by reference to God revealed. But the distinction in 
the Godhead itself, in which this revelation has its basis, is eter- 
nal; the development of it was made in time. 

We have at last come then, unless I entirely misapprehend 
the whole nature of this subject, to the rock of offence on which 
so many have dashed with peril to themselves and others em- 
barked with them. ‘They have insisted that Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, are words that have a full and ample sense, in re- 
ference to the Godhead before the incarnation. In a word, 
they have maintained that God is the Father simply and fully 
in his divine nature, and in reference to the Godhead only of the 
Son and Spirit; while these second and third persons were all 
that their names as now given import, before the incarnation, 
and indeed before the creation of the world. ‘The Symbol of 
the Nicene council, and all the long and animated defences of 
it made by its friends, take so much for granted. Hence the 
aim and effort to account for it, how God could be Father to 
the divine nature of Christ, and how he could breathe out or 
send forth from himself the Spirit. Hence too the efforts of the 
like nature among most of the leading Trinitarians of modern 
times, to shew that the personality of the Son and Spirit, as di- 
vine, proceeds from the Father. All—all reduces itself to the 
simple point, of believing and maintaining that Father, Son, and 
Spirit are names descriptive simply of the original nature of the 
Godhead as it is in and of itself, and not of the Godhead as man- 
ifested in the economy of the gospel. 

We have seen what appalling difficulties lie in the way of the 
explanations which ancient or modern times have presented us, 
in respect to the subject as thus viewed ; explanations for the 
most part either contradictory to each other, or altogether want- 
Ing in perspicuity, or else at variance with the simple and nu- 
merical unity of substance in the Godhead, or absolutely sub- 
versive of the equal power and glory which should be attributed 
to each of the three persons in the Godhead. When one wan- 
ders through the immense regions of speculation in relation to 
this great topic as thus viewed, and sees here and there its pre- 
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cipices and its gulfs, he either becomes discouraged by the way, 
and gives over the pursuit of his journey, (which the more jr- 
resolute are prone to do), or else he turns his back on such a 
dangerous region, with wonder that any should love to traverse 
it, while a plain, simple, straight path lies open before them in 
another direction, in which they will be much more certain to 
reach the point of satisfaction and safety. 

In a word, we may well ask: Why should it ever have any 
more been overlooked, that the names Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, are names that have a relative sense ; relative (I mean) 
to the developments of the Godhead as made in the economy 
of redemption, or as preparatory to it; than that (such) names 
as Creator, Governor, ediaiar. Sanctifier, Most High, and 
others of the like kind have, and from their very nature must 
have, a relative sense, i. e. a sense which connects itself with 
the developments of the Godhead in relation to creatures? The 
errors and difficulties in theology that have resulted from such 
an important oversight, are beyond the bounds of computation. 
Ages and generations have disputed, and been divided in affec- 
tion, and refused co-operation or alliance, because of disagree- 
ment in explaining and defining that which was in itself indefina- 
ble and inexplicable, and which indeed was actually inconsis- 
tent (when sifted to the bottom) with real Unity or Trinity in 
the Godhead. 

If the view now given of personality in the Godhead, i. e. of 
the meaning which we should attach to this term when employ- 
ed in reference to the Godhead, be correct, then the question 
so often asked and urged, may be answered, viz., Are the 
names Father, Son, and Spirit, names of the simple and origi- 
nal nature of the Godhead, antecedent to all development: 
Or are they names of merely the developments of the God- 
head in various ways? The affirmative as to the first question 
was maintained by the great body of the fathers; especially 
after the Council of Nice. It has also been maintained with 
equal strenuousness by most Trinitarians in modern times, al- 
though on different grounds from that occupied by the Nicen- 
ians. On the other hand; the Sabellians in ancient times, and 
a few in modern times who have approached near to or actual- 
ly embraced their doctrines, have contended that personality 1s 
mere @00wnor, in the original sense of this word, i. e. merely 
the paozg, or species, or form and manner, in which the Movas 
has revealed itself to men. 
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If now it be asked, after all which has been said above, which 
of these parties are in the right as to their mode of explanation, 
it seems to me that the proper answer is: Neither. Both of 
these views are extremes; into which parties warmly engaged 
in dispute are always prone togo. When Praxeas and Noetus 
and Beryll, and finally Sabellius, all within the latter part of 
the second century or during the third, declared themselves 
against the common hypostatic views of the churches at that 
period, the zeal of those theologians who felt it incumbent upon 
them to defend the hypostatic scheme of Trinity, was animated 
to an excessive degree, and the doctrine of personal distinction 
in the Godhead became a matter of much livelier belief and in- 
terest, than the doctrine of divine unity, which retreated quite 
to the back ground, and was principally brought forward only 
to repel charges of polytheism. A belief in the real divine na- 
ture of the persons in the Trinity was not abandoned ; but to 
make out this and preserve hypostatical distinctions also, the 
Nicenians went back to the original state of the Godhead itself, 
and found there all the distinctions they made, just as fully and 
completely developed before time began, as after the plan of ac- 
tual redemption had begun to be executed. This was one ex- 
treme to which the zeal of dispute carried the great body of 
the fathers, in their contention against Sabellius and others 
like to him. 

On the other hand; the party of Praxeas, Noetus, Beryll, 
and Sabellius, not seeing any thing but polytheism as the log- 
ical result of their antagonists’ premises, and strenuously con- 
tending for the strictest form of Monotheism that seemed in any 
way to be compatible with the gospel, came by the force of op- 
position and by party zeal to the conclusion, that there was in 
the Godhead itself no distinction, and that personality consists 
merely in the development of the Godhead as disclosed in the 
gospel. The amount of all was, that the parties separated as 
widely asunder as possible, without absolutely giving up the 
unity of God on the one hand, and all distinction in the God- 
head in any way on the other. 

_ Thus it is at all times and in all warm disputes, whether ci- 
vil or religious. Parties being once fully formed, and marshal- 
led before the world against each other, proceed to the utmost 
degree of separation that is possible, without renouncing all 
character and credit. The famous Synod of Dort affords an 
eminent example of this. Balcanqual, the deputy from Scot- 
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land to that Synod, tells us in his letters, that he and the Eng- 
lish deputies, (all of whom were strict Calvinists), laboured very 
much to induce the Synod to express their disapprobation of 
the assertion, that “God moves the tongues of men to blas- 
pheme.” But the Synod refused to act in relation to the sub- 
ject, because they knew that some of the members of it were 
accustomed to say this, out of opposition to what they supposed 
to be the lax sentiments of Arminius respecting the divine 
agency. A melancholy proof indeed of the tendency of party 
spirit to excess and extravagance ! : 

The case which is now before us, I well know, is in many 
respects a different one ; but the principles or rather the pas. 
sions of men in a warm dispute, operate in like way in all ages 
of the world, unless restrained by special interposition of divine 

ce. 

Were the Nicenians in the right, and their advocates in the 
right, in construing the names Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
as names which had their full meaning as applied to the mere 
simple, original, and eternal state of the Godhead? Just as 
much in the right, I must. answer, as we should now be, in say- 
ing that Creator and Governor are names of the eternal and 
origina] state of the Godhead ; and no more. 

Were Sabellius and those like him as to opinion, and is Dr. 
S., in the right, in saying that the names of the Trinity have a 
simple reference to developments of the Godhead made in the 
economy of redemption? ‘To which I must repeat the same an- 
swer that has just been given. In medio tutissimus ibis, 
seems to be altogether applicable to the present case. Both 
parties have gone to the extreme. From eternity there existed 
that distinction in the Godhead, which was developed in the 
economy of redemption. The names of the persons in the 
Trinity I view as including and recognizing this fact. But the 
names themselves have also an express reference to the parts 
which the Godhead has actually sustained, and sustains, in the 
work of redemption. Their full significancy is and can be ne- 
ver given, without a reference to this. There is no more diffi- 
culty in this statement, than in the one that God was actually 
creator and lord only after the creation. 

May we not indulge the hope that the time will come, as we 
approach nearer to the latter day of glory, and hold ourselves 
more and more free to canvass the opinions of uninspired men, 
and faster bound to the simple instructions of the Bible—may 
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we not that the time is near, when men will see and feel, 
that the ine of the Trinity, when stated in a simple and 
scriptural way, contains nothing repulsive to sound reason, noth- 
ing that is more mysterious than what belongs to the other at- 
pe me of the Godhead, such as self-existence, ubiquity, etc. ? 
May we not especially hope, that Christians will cease to be 
itated with such an undue zeal for the doctrine of personality, 
as will lead them to assert and maintain it in such a way, that 
the unity of the Godhead is put entirely at hazard by their mode 
of treating the subject? ‘To what good purpose can it be, that 
they strenuously assert their belief in the Unity of God, while 
continue to make representations, which, when strictly ex- 
amined, prove to be altogether inconsistent, in a theoretical 
point of view, with numerical unity of substance and essential 
attributes? I am filled with unwelcome apprehension, when- 
ever I perceive that a far greater proportion of zeal is main- 
tained in any metaphysical school of theology, for the personal- 
ity than for the unity of the Godhead. Just as though, Hear, 
O Israel! Jehovah our God is one Jenovan, were expunged 
from the sacred record, or put in the back ground ! This should 
not be so. It will be well for all the churches to remember, 
that the zeal of Origen, on this very same point, led him to a 
theory in no important respect better than that of Arius ; see p. 
32 above. Such was the case too with Eusebius, the church 
historian. Arius himself, as we have good reason to believe, 
became what he was by his overflowing zeal against Sabellius. 
When the latter urged the truly divine nature of Christ, and the 


necessity of a simple divine nature and of unity in it, Arius, in 


order to parry the force of these considerations, betook hi 

to the fearful expedient of asserting not only the separate hy- 
postatic, but (in order fully to make this out) even the created 
being of the Son of God. So had Dionysius, bishop of Alex- 
andria, already done before him ; for which he was rebuked by 
his brother of the same name at Rome, and: drew back from his 
rash declarations, to a position within the covert of the dubious 
language of Origen ; which too often may mean, I had almost 
said, any thing or nothing in relation to this great topic. 

_ Can heated zeal on the subject of mere scholastic or patris- 
te personality, ever be productive of any thing but hazard to 
the peace of the church and to the interests of true doctrine? 
Or have we yet to learn, that zeal for the doctrines and com- 
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mandments of men, and even those of theologians and councils, 
is not always a zeal for the simple decisions of the Bible? 

I would hope, that due consideration of this subject may lead 
Christians to cherish more of that spirit which Calvin felt, when 
he uttered the sentiment that is quoted above (p. 97). We 
shall then be more likely to come at the truth, the whole truth 
(so far as we are permitted in our present state to know it), and 
nothing buat the truth. 

On the other hand, to give up the doctrine of the Trinity as 
exhibited in the gospel; to cease to maintain the true and 
mt divinity of the Son and of the Spirit, as well as of the 

ather ; would in my apprehension, be to give up a distinguish- 
ing and fundamental part of the gospel. God as infinite in 
power, knowledge, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth; God 
as self-existent and every where present; the Jew, the Mo- 
hammedan, the Theist, believe in as well as the Christian. 
What then separates the Christian from them, unless it is the 
peculiar truths of the economy of the gospel? And what 
among all these can have pre-eminence over that which is ex- 
pressed in *‘ God manifest in the flesh,” and making atonement 
—an all-sufficient atonement, for sin? I know of nothing to 
be set above this, so far as the peculiarities of a Christian sys- 
tem are concerned. If so, then let the Christian hold fast to 
this in life and death, in time and eternity. Why should he be 
required to be baptized into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, unless it is to teach him that his 
profession as a Christian must begin, continue, and end with 
the acknowledgment of this great truth? God as manifested 
tn the gospel, is the God in which he believes; and this God 
is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. How much that is signified 
by these venerable and adorable names, applies to the original 
state and condition of the Godhead, and how much to it as man- 
ifested in the economy of redemption, he need not solicitously 
seek toknow. Enough that the names have a peculiar relation 
to God revealed; and that to suppose God to be revealed in 
this way necessarily implies a distinction in his nature which is 
eternal. For the rest, he contents himself to wait until he shall 
be introduced to that vision which is behind and beyond the veil, 
before he can expect to have a more definite knowledge. What 
he does know, he sincerely believes ; and believing, he admires, 
he wonders, he adores. What he does not know by any express 
revelation, but which seems necessarily to result fom what is 
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revealed, he may well believe to be not the less real, because it 
js notin a direct way disclosed to him. As to the modus exis- 
tendi of the Godhead, he is content to believe that it must of 
necessity involve more or less which is beyond the circle of his 
present knowledge or even conception. 

And now I have only to entreat the reader, if he has doubts 
about the views that have been given, that before he comes to a 
final decision, he would traverse the whole ground of examina- 
tion. He has no right to decide hastily, by merely a partial 
view of the subject. If, when he has plunged deep into ancient 
and modern investigations respecting this great topic, and 
deliberately and often searched them out, he shall judge me to 
be erroneous and inconclusive in my reasonings, then I may hold 
him bound to give his reasons for such a judgment. If 1 must 
stand condemned, he will suffer me to insist that the sentence of 
* my judge shall be openly declared, in order that it may be ex- 
amined. The days of the Nicene Council, who could bring 
the emperor of the world to publish their sentiments by the 
thunder of imperial edicts and of arms, is past. ‘The menacing 
tones of the Vatican too are echoing fainter and fainter every 
year. The cry of Dixerunt saneti Patres is at last, almost 
every where, beginning to soften its high-raised notes. The 
still small voice of reason and of eternal Wisdom in the book 
of God, we would fain hope, is beginning also to speak with 
more efficient power than in ages past, to the souls of men. If 
any one will show that he has been a listener to this, and give 
satisfactory evidence to the world of the fact; if his testimony 
shall convict me of error, I promise to be among the first who 
will listen to him, and among the most persevering in receiving 
his instructions. Let him discuss, and he will be read. Let 
him do it in the spirit of love, and he will find friends, even if 
they should deem him to be erroneous. Discussion in the spirit 
of love and candor, will always promote the interests of truth ; 
zeal for tradition, and the fathers, and systems, and metaphysical 
definitions of things beyond the boundaries of human know- 
ledge, is never likely to achieve much that is useful or com- 
mendable. 

It may be proper for me to say, that the results of this re- 
examination of the doctrine of the Trinity are, in their essential 
parts, the same as those which I some years since advocated in 
my letters addressed to the Rev. Dr. Channing, and the Rev. 
Dr. Miller, on the subject of the Trinity and Eternal Genera- 
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tion. Some of the detail which has respect to these views, in 
particular a few things of a patristical nature, I have found rea- 
son to regard in a somewhat different light from what I once did, 
inasmuch as I have now made a protracted and repeated exam- 
ination ; and accordingly I have not shrunk from representing 
such details according to my present convictions. If any in- 
dustrious opponent should take the pains to point out some of 
these minor discrepancies, he is welcome to the task. My only 
reply is and will be: I never claimed perfection nor infallibility ; 
and am well aware that I have never exhibited the one or the 
other. I have not yet, although somewhat more than half a 
century old, become too old to change opinions when I find 
reason for it; nor too assuming and haughty to proclaim my 
retractions ; even if the reproach of those who think and feel 
es truth and right and piety are theirs, should be incurred 
reby. 

I merely add, that for my own part I feel bound to say, at 
the close of this protracted effort to discuss and explain some 
of these very difficult subjects, that I rise from the discussion a 
more thorough Trinitarian than ever. I do believe with all 
my heart, in God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as reveal- 
ed in the Scripture; and my only hope of salvation hangs on 
what is connected with this belief. But I have no zeal for the 
system of an emanation-Trinity, as taught in the Nicene school, 
nor for the metaphysical and modal one of more modern the- 
ologians. When it can be shown that either the one or the 
other of these is revealed in the Bible, then may we become 
disciples of those who show it. Until then, it is better for us 
to remain simple scriptural believers, and attached merely to 
the School of Christ. 
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AKTICLE II. 


ImmuTaBiLity or Morar Distinctions. 


By T. C. Upham, Prof. of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics, Bowdoin College. 


Wueruer Rectitude is something based in the nature of 
things, fixed, eternal, and immutable, or is erected on the foun- 
dation of one’s personal interests or of mere positive enactment 
and law, either human or divine, is a question in the theory of 
morals, which has ever excited great interest, and has been at- 
tended with no little perplexity. Moral philosophers have been 
nearly equally divided upon it. On the one side, if we are al- 
lowed to take into view the general characteristics and tenden- 
cies of their systems as well as what may have been expressly 
said on this matter, we may venture to arrange the names of 
Plato, Cicero, Cudworth, Grotius, Clarke, Butler, Price, Wol- 
laston, Degerando, Cousin, Stewart, Dewar, Edwards, Em- 
mons, Appleton and others. On the other side, we should pro- 
bably not err in placing Epicurus, Hobbes, Condillac, Mande- 
ville, Locke, Hume, Rochefoucauld, De Stutt, de Tracy, arch- 
bishop King, Helvetius, Paley, Bentham, Dymond, etc. On 
both sides of this interesting and important question, are to be 
found men of the highest moral worth, as well as of the most 
distinguished intellectual ability. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that whoever offers an opinion in this stage of the discus- 
sion, when so many learned and able men have failed in bring- 
ing it to a termination, will do it with some degree of diffidence 
in his own judgment. It is perhaps due to the writer of this 
article to say, that he feels no small reluctance in treating on 
this obscure and difficult subject ; and that nothing but a con- 
Viction, perhaps a mistaken one, of its great importance to the 
interests of morals and religion, has induced him to make the 
attempt. I shall throw what I have to say into distinct heads ; 
and state the argument, as it exists at present in my own mind, 
as briefly and clearly as possible. 

I. The doctrine of the permanent nature of Rectitude and of 
the immutability of Moral Distinctions seems to find support, in 
the first place, from the views which men are generally found to 
take of things in their nature or essence.—Every thing, which 
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exists, necessarily hasa nature ; not merely in the general sense 
of that term, but a specific nature of itsown. ‘“ Every thing,” 
says bishop Butler, “ is what it is, and not another thing.” Jp 
other words, there is something, (although perhaps that some- 
thing is wholly unexplainable,) which renders the thing, that ex- 
ists, what it is in distinction from every thing else ; some ele- 
ment, some distinctive quality, some primordial characteristic, 
something, (we do not stolen nor consider it necessary to be 
exact in the expression of it,) which is truly and absolutely es- 
sential both to its existence and the mode of its existence ; and 
without which it would not be what it is. And this is equally 
true, whether the thing in question be made known to us as 
something material or immaterial; whether it is objective or 
subjective, an object which the mind contemplates exterior to 
itself or an internal and purely mental modification ; whether it 
be regarded as an independent entity, an attribute, or a mere 
relation. ‘This seems to be self-evident and undeniable ; be- 
cause, if the thing, which exists, has not a specific or distinctive 
nature, then it is not a distinct existence, but is identical with 
something else. And this is so clear, that we need not hesi- 
tate to assert, although God, to the full extent of his omnipo- 
tence, can create things even out of nothing, and can modify 
them with every possibility of modification, He cannot do either, 
without giving them a nature; without imparting some distinc- 
tive element. These simple and common-sense views we may 
apply to everything which exists or is conceived to exist, to the 
whole universe of mind and of matter, of thought and of ob- 
jects of thought. 

(1) Beginning with those things, which are addressed to the 
senses, we may remark in illustration of what has been said, 
that every kind of color has something in it by which it is dis- 
tinguished from every other color, which is truly diverse from 
it. Every variety of the sensations of taste also, such as sweet, 
bitter, acrid, sour, has its specific nature, (whether we consider 
the sensation merely or include the outward cause that produ- 
ces it,) which stamps and characterizes it as such a sensation, 
and not another one. All the varieties of sound, numerous as 
they are, have each their peculiarity, their distinctive trait or 

uality, and which cannot fail really and forever to separate 
them from all other varieties of sound. In no one of these ca- 
ses can one sensation or perception be another ; each stands by 
itself in its own nature and essence, and it is not possible even 
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to conceive of them as interchangeable.—(2) If we turn our 
attention to those objects of thought, which are internal, and 
which are not so closely connected with and dependent on 
outward causes, as those things just mentioned, we shall find 
it to be the same. We are able, by means of that original 
suggestion, which constitutes one of the effective elements and 
characteristics of our mental structure, to frame the abstract 
notions of existence, unity, sere & succession, number, pow- 
er, time, space, and the like. And all these have respective- 
ly a nature, appropriate and peculiar to themselves. Al- 
though we are unable to give a verbal definition of Unity or 
of Time, yet every one knows what is meant by these terms ; 
every one has a knowledge for himself, sufficiently clear and 
satisfactory for all the common purposes of reasoning and prac- 
tice. But while, in themselves considered, they lie clear and 
distinct in our perceptions, we also perceive with the entire 
clearness of intuition, that they are not the same ; that each 
has its appropriate sphere ; that they stand truly and forever 
apart from each other. ‘The same may be said of Space and 
Power. Both of these are made known to us by the original, 
the suggestive power of the mind alone ; and as the mind is the 
source, so it is the measure of the knowledge which we have of 
what we thus term. And we may confidently assert, that the 
mind pronounces them not only wholly distinct, but wholly un- 
like. And it is utterly impossible for the human mind, (as we 
doubt not every one will find on fully making the experiment,) 
to conceive of, Power becoming Space, as of Space becom- 
ing Power, as much so as to conceive of the actual identity 
of unity and Time, or of the identity of mere ExtsTENCE and 
succession. And it is the same with every other simple 
notion, which we form, whether of external or of internal ori- 
gin; that is to say, whether wrought in the mind by the pres- 
ence of some external object, or flowing from its own fulness. 
Whatever we perceive or feel to exist, which is elementary and 
simple, we never can perceive or feel to exist otherwise than it 
is; and perceiving it to be just what it is and nothing else, we 
cannot possibly perceive it to be something which is different.— 
(3) We might carry these illustrations into the Emotive or 
Sentient part of our nature. Asan example, every man is 
capable of putting forth, or what is perhaps a more proper ex- 
pression of the fact, of experiencing the emotions of pleasure 
and pain; and although it is admitted we cannot give an availa- 
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ble definition of these emotions, still every one knows what they 
are. And if there is any elementary proposition whatever, 
which is so simple as to be beyond all doubt and to possess a 
truly intuitive character, it is, that our experience of pleasure 
is not the experience of pain, and on the contrary, our experi- 
ence of pain is not the experience of pleasure. And further- 
more, the abstract notions, which we are obviously able to form 
of the emotions of pleasure and pain, and which in point of 
fact, we always do form, whenever we make them the subjects 
of abstract inquiry and philosophical analysis, are entirely dis- 
tinct from each other, as well as the emotions themselves. But 
in respect to the emotions in particular, the pleasure and pain 
actually experienced, the difference, which by nature exists 
between them, is perhaps more fully and promptly recognized. 
Without the least hesitation we may appeal to the testimony of 
any man’s consciousness, whether it is not utterly impossible for 
him even to conceive, (we do not say .of the mere substitution 
of pleasure and pain for each other, which is a wholly different 
thing,) of pleasure, in itself considered and in its own na- 
ture, as actually being pain, or of pain, while it exists as pain, 
as actually being pleasure. In themselves considered and in 
their own nature, they are utterly, fundamentally, and entirely 
distinct ; so much so that the human mind itself cannot mingle 
and confound them, without confounding and subverting its own 
nature asa percipient. Even the Supreme Being, although he 
may cause and prolong and diminish them in particular cases, 
cannot make them identical. While they exist, there is neces- 
sarily something, which constitutes and authenticates their exis- 
tence ; and this constitution or nature of the thing can never be 
any thing otherwise than what it is. 

The views which have been given and which are obviously 
fundamental, apply to the abstract conceptions of ricuT and 
WRONG, as well as to any other thoughts, emotions, or objects 
of thought, which have been referred to. As to the fact that 
men universally form the notions of rigHT and wrone, there 
can be no question. ‘These ideas take their place as clearly 
and distinctly in the series of our intellectual conceptions, as the 
notions of existence, personality, duration, space, and the like. 
A person, who should be known to be incapable of forming 
them, would be considered an anomaly ; a creature altogether 
out of the line of the ordinary precedents of human nature. 
And if we are able to frame these notions, as we obviously are, 
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then each of them has its distinctive nature ; and if there is any 
foundation for the remarks and illustrations already given, as we 
cannot doubt there is, we cannot possibly conceive of them as 
identical, or interchangeable with each other. They are as tru- 
ly unlike as our conceptions of unity and time, or of space and 

r. We canno more conceive of their being identical, than 
we can conceive of the identity of black and white, of bitter and 
sweet, of pleasure and pain, of love and hatred, of a square and 
a circle, of a triangle and a hexagon, or of any other things in 
nature, which are entirely diverse from each other. .They are 
placed forever apart ; they respectively occupy their own sphere, 
and stand upon their own basis ; they do indeed sustain a sort 
of relation to each other, and perhaps it may be said, that we 
cannot have a conception of either of them without at the same 
time having some conception of this relation ; but this relation 
itself not only involves their entire diversity, but places them at 
the greatest possible remove, and stamps them as the direct op- 
posites and antipodes of each other. 

Hobbes maintained, and in this he seems to have followed 
in the track of some ancient philosophers, that our ideas of right 
and wrong are not representative of something permanently ex- 
isting in the nature of things, but are relative to the enactments 
and operations of human laws and systems of government. In 
other words he maintained, that nothing is either right or wrong 
in its own nature, but is made either the one or the other by 
the laws of the land; what they pronounce to be right, ts right, 
and what they pronounce to be wrong, ts wrong, without regard 
to any thing else. This isa great fallacy. It is true, that the 
laws of the land can make our conduct, considered in relation 
to those laws, very different from what it was before their enact- 
ment; but this is not because they can by adirect operation change 
virtue into vice or vice into virtue, but simply because they 
change the circumstances and relations, under which that conduct 
exists. It is just as inconceivable, that a mere human law can 
make an action either virtuous or vicious, while the circumstances 
under which it is performed remain the same, as that such a law 
can make black white, pleasure pain, truth falsehood, space time, 
a square a circle, or make any thing else identical which is at 
the same moment and in its very nature diverse.—We stand 
here upon strong ground, because we go to the bottom ; there is 
no mistake ; the human mind must be demolished and under- 
go a rebuilding and reconstruction, before it can verify any 
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other result. Such at least it seems to ourselves ; but we wil- 
lingly leave others to judge, while we proceed to other consid- 
erations. 

II. The unchangeableness of rectitude and the immutability 
of moral distinctions is shown, in the second place, from the 
terms und the structure of all languages.—So far as we have 
been able to notice, those writers who object to the doctrine 
under consideration, do for the most part resolve rectitude into 
some form of good and happiness on the one hand, or into some 
form of enactment and law on the other. This is the predom- 
inant direction and train of thought among them. But do the 
terms and the structure of the different languages, which are spo- 
ken by men, sustain this course? certainly not. I am not ig- 
norant that Horne Tooke in his Diversions of Purley has en- 
deavored to show by etymological considerations, that the 
English word right is, in its original import, synonymous with 
the words commanded or ordered. But the question is,not 
what is the derivation of the English word right, nor what 
was the specific import of its root; but what is its precise 
meaning at the present time? There certainly can be no great 
obscurity or misapprehension in regard to it; it is a word used 
by writers of no doubtful powers of discernment ; it is often 
enough found in those great masters of pure English, Fox and 
Burke, Junius and Chatham. But while we assert that it is not 
obscure, we do not hesitate to admit, that it is undefinable ; 
which is necessarily the case, when we consider, that it is the 
name of a simple, inseparable element of thought. _ It neverthe- 
less lies clear and distinct in every one’s conceptions ; and if, in 
consequence of its being the name of a simple idea, we cannot 
define what it is, we can unhesitatingly assert what it is not. 
And accordingly we do not hesitate to insist, that the term right 
is used at the present time as expressive of something distinct 
from mere personal good, interest, or happiness. On a multi- 
tude of occasions men use the terms interest, personal good, and 
happiness as expressive of what, in their own opinion at least, is 
so far from being identical with right or justice, that it is at the 
very greatest remove from it. There are some men, who have 
unceasingly pursued their interest all their days; and who, if 
interest and rectitude are identical, ought to be accounted ex- 
ceedingly upright men ; instead of being stigmatized by the 
unanimous voice of the public, as they very justly are, with the 
character of base, dishonest, and unrighteous. ere is hardly 
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any practical distinction so frequently made, and made with so 

reason too, as that of acting from views of interest in the 
shape of some personal good, and acting from views of right and 
duty. If men have occasion to entrust their property and the 
management of their affairs to others, they invariably make dis- 
tinctions ; they inquire as to traits of character ; it is not enough 
to tell them that their proposed agents are men more or less in- 
fluenced by views of interest: they wish to know, and are not 
often satisfied short of knowing, whether they are men of hon- 
esty, men of uprightness. If they have occasion to address mo- 
tives to their fellow men, in order to induce them to pursue 
a certain course, we again find them making distinctions, and 
addressing some motives to their views of interest, and as a dis- 
tinct consideration addressing others to their convictions of rec- 
titude. But it can hardly be considered necessary to give in- 
stances of what is so palpable in the transactions of the whole 
mass of society. What is true of the English language ; what 
is true of the am where we find the terms utile and hones- 
tum conveying what we express in English by the interested or 
beneficial and the upright ; will undoubtedly be found to be true 
ofall other languages, which are so far developed as to be any 
thing like an adequate mirror of the perceptions and feelings of 
those, who speak them. Men also universally make a distinc- 
tion between what is right and what is merely ordered or com- 
manded ; between the legality of an action or course of action, 
and its moral rectitude ; as we shall have occasion to remark 
more particularly hereafter.—Now it is to be kept in mind, that 
language in its terms and in its structure is an index, an expos- 
itor, (and perhaps more completely so than almost any thing 
else,) of the opinions and belief of mankind. If it be indisputa- 
bly true, that men in all parts of the world use words with this 
distinction of meaning, we may look upon it as absolutely cer- 
tain, that they suppose and fully believe, that such a distinction 
actually exists. And this universality of belief, like every thing 
else, must have its adequate cause ; but we are unable to lay 
our hand on such a cause, except it be that the very structure 
and action of the human mind does of itself develope clear 
and abundant evidence of the distinction in question, marking 
out Jucidly the province of rectitude or virtue, and separating it 
from that of every other possible motive. The human mind, 
in its structure and its original and natural action, cannot lie, if the 
God, from whom it came, is a God of truth ; and constructed as it 
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is, and acting as it does, if it clearly announces the distinction 
between rectitude on the one hand, and mere personal interest 
and mere authoritative command on the other, (insulating it and 
Seppe. it on an immoveable basis of its own,) then it is certain- 
y true that such a distinction actually has place; and that 
there is truly such a separate, appropriate, and unchangeable 
position of virtue. 

III. We have evidence, in the third place, of the indepen- 
dent and immutable nature of moral Right from the manner in 
which feelings of gratitude and anger are exercised in view of 
the reception of supposed benefits or injuries.—Men are so con- 
stituted, that, if a favor is bestowed upon them, they are grate- 
ful for it. We do not assert, that the exercise of gratitude al- 
ways exists in different individuals with precisely the same de- 
gree of intensity ; nor that feelings of this kind may not in some 
cases be entirely subdued. But as a general characteristic of 
human nature it is true, that gratitude follows favors or benefits 
bestowed. And on the other hand feelings of dissatisfaction 
and anger follow the infliction of injuries. ‘The argument, which 
we here offer, depends upon the alterations, which are found 
suddenly to take place in the exercise of these feelings. If, for 
instance, in some period of great misfortune and poverty, a 
stranger freely gives us a sum of money, and thereby relieves 
us from our distresses, we feel a degree of gratitude to him. 
We have received an essential benefit, and we cannot help feel- 
ing grateful. But if we shortly afterwards discover, that in be- 
stowing this gift he was influenced exclusively by personal and 
selfish motives, by some anticipation of ultimate benefit to him- 
self, our feelings of gratitude at once cease ; it is impossible, 
that we should be grateful to him under such circumstances. 
We very justly conclude, that no moral merit attaches to 
him, in consequence of the bestowal of his gift ; and that he 
has not the least possible claim upon us for feelings of that de- 
scription. But it will be noticed, that we ourselves are just as 
much benefited by his gift, as if he had bestowed it from pure- 
ly benevolent motives ; while at the same time we may suppose 
that the personal and self-interested objects of the donor are 
secured. Here are benefits on both sides, to the giver and the 
receiver. Now if mere interest, if mere benefit either to our- 
selves or others, did of itself and independently of all other con- 
siderations, constitute right or virtue, then our feeling of grati- 
tude would not change ; the circumstance of the man’s acting 
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from interested motives would make no difference ; we should 
be just as grateful to him for his kindness at last, as we were at 
first. But this is not the case ; and such is the constitution of 
our nature that it cannot possibly be the case. We according- 
ly have here very striking evidence, that the circumstance of 
an action’s being a beneficial one to the agent, or even to any 
one else, does not necessarily make it a right one; and that 
mere self-interest or good to ourselves is very far from being 
identical with uprightness.—And it is essentially the same un- 
der the reception of supposed injuries. We are at such times 
dissatisfied, indignant, angry ; and have reason to be so. But 
if we subsequently discover, that the sufferings, which we have 
endured, were occasioned by mere accident, or by some una- 
voidable necessity, without any degree of ill feeling or evil in- 
tention, our feelings at once change ; we may grieve and lament 
at what has happened, but it is impossible in any proper sense 
of the term to be longer angry. Now, although our feelings in 
respect to the person who has injured us are changed, we may 
suppose that we ourselves suffer just as much as we did before, 
but still we do not fee] at liberty to make our suffering the mea- 
sure of the evil intention or wrong. ‘That is something which 
we intuitively perceive to stand by itself, independently of any 
results, which may have happened ; and which is to be estima- 
ted, not by a reference to any accidental circumstances whether 
favorable or unfavorable, but from a contemplation of its own 
nature. All these considerations go to show, that in every case 
of voluntary conduct, which is not perfectly indifferent, there is 
aright or wrong ; which right or wrong, whatever may be their 
attendants and accessories cannot be resolved into mere happi- 
ness and unhappiness, into mere good and evil, nor into any 
thing else. 

IV. That there is an immutable standard of right and wrong 
is shown, in the fourth place, by the existence and character of 
those emotions, which are always found to arise within us, when 
any instance of right or wrong in actual life comes under our 
notice.—The origin of the abstract notions of right and wrong 
is, where Cudworth has placed it, in the INTELLECT, using the 
term in distinction from the heart or sentient part of our nature. 
We are so constituted, that whenever occasions of actual right 
or wrong occur, these ideas or intellections, (if we may use a 
good term though somewhat antiquated), naturally and necessa- 
rily arise within us. God has so constituted us, that, in the 
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matter of Morals, the intellect has a share as well as the heart. 
It is the intellect, sometimes we say the pure intellect, (that js 
to say, the intellect wholly disconnected in its action from the 
senses,) which makes known to us the abstract conception, the 
pure and beautiful ideality of rectitude ; and which therefore 
constitutes for every action an inflexible rule or standard of 
right or wrong ; but it is the HEART, (or more accurately that 
portion of the emotive susceptibilities which we denominate the 
conscience,) which makes known to us and to others, whether 
we or they approximate to or diverge from that standard. Now 
if we look into this interesting and important part of our mental 
nature, (that is to say, into the conscience,) and consider the 
emotions, which have their origin there, we shall have addi- 
tional evidence of the truth of our doctrine. In every instance 
of moral conduct there is abstractly a right or wrong pertain- 
ing to that conduct ; it is the province of conscience in the ex- 
ercise of those emotions of approval and disapproval, which are 
appropriate to it, to determine which of the two it is. In other 
words there is applicable to every instance of moral conduct the 
immutable standard of rectitude ; and it is the province of con- 
science to determine, whether the action in question is conform- 
able to that rule or not. Conformity to the standard of recti- 
tude is approved ; divergency from it is disapproved; and the 
intensity of the emotions of approval and disapproval, if the 
conscience be not perverted as it sometimes is, will be in pro- 
portion to the greater or less degree of divergency from the im- 
mutable rule. Now here is a distinct class of emotions, the 
emotions of moral approval and disapproval ; which, when we 
consult our consciousness in respect to them, we know to be es- 
sentially different from emotions of beauty, of sublimity, of the 
ludicrous, and from all other emotions; we know them to have 
a specific nature of their own, to be sui generis. Every per- 
son, who is acquainted with the philosophy of the mind, knows, 
that every class of emotions has its specific and appropriate ob- 
jects. And what are the objects, which are the basis of these 
emotions ; in other words, what are the objects, in connection 
with which they are found to exist, and not otherwise? Un- 
doubtedly human actions, in connection with the great fact de- 
rived from the original, and unalterable suggestions of the intel- 
lect, that they are placed under the surveillance and the requi- 
sitions of the immutable standard of rectitude. Actions thus 
circumstanced and nothing else, (neither beauty nor interest nor 
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fame nor any other possible object of contemplation and pursuit, ) 
are the appropriate objects of these emotions. They do not 
arise on any other occasions ; they disdain to have any thing to 
do with lower objects ; they elevate themselves to a higher mark ; 
they inquire not for the pleasure of actions nor for the emolu- 
ment of actions, but for the right or wrong of actions. This is 
the true account of these emotions ; and they, therefore, take 
for granted in their very nature the reality of Right in distinc- 
tion from every thing else, and the real and immutable separa- 
tion of right from wrong. 

But perhaps it will be said, that, if mere personal interest, 
good, or happiness does not constitute right, that authority and 
law does. Is not human law, within the acknowledged sphere 
of its operation, the rule of duty? Does it not constitute the 
standard of right to those, who come within its reach? And 
especially the Divine law, the express will of the Supreme 
Being, is not that the source of rectitude on the one hand and 
of crime on the other ; of rectitude when it is obeyed and of 
crime when it is disobeyed? ‘These questions undoubtedly are 
worthy of consideration. We do not feel disposed to avoid an 
answer to them, even if it were practicable. Something has 
already been said, having a bearing upon them ; but we will let 
them have their distinct place, without, however, breaking the 
train of thought, or altering the form of the argument. 

V. The doctrine of the permanent nature of Rectitude and 
of the Immutability of moral distinctions finds support, in the 
fifth place, from what we notice of the moral judgments of 
mankind in respect to the deportment and conduct of individu- 
als, and also in respect to the character of codes of law, civil 
mstitutions, and forms of government. If the human mind 
were so constituted as to receive the doctrine as a fundamental 
truth, that Law of itself, whether human or divine, necessarily 
within the sphere of.its operation constitutes whatever it or- 
dains right, and whatever it prohibits wrong, then men would 
universally agree in the application of this standard of rectitude, 
and would not feel the least compunction or hesitation in justi- 
fying all actions whatever, which might happen to be performed 
under the requisitions of law. But this is not the foe. Ina 
multitude of cases the conduct of men, acting under the forms 
and requisitions of law, is condemned by the general voice of 
mankind as utterly unjustifiable and wrong. One or two in- 
stances, (perhaps, however, less to the purpose than some others 
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which might be adduced,) will illustrate what we mean.—In the 
year 1605, the Dutch government, being then engaged jn q 
fierce war with Spain, gave orders, that Spanish prisoners, jn 
retaliation of like severities alleged against the Spaniards, should 
be put todeath. With these orders the Dutch Admiral Hav- 
tain set sail to intercept a reinforcement of Spanish soldiers, that 
were understood to be on their way to Flanders. Having suc- 
ceeded in capturing them, as was expected, he ordered five 
companies, in obedience to the commands of the Dutch Goy- 
ernment, to be tied together in pairs, and at a given signal to be 
thrown overboard into the sea. This diabolical transaction. 
which is only one among the thousands equally atrocious to be 
found in history, certainly finds no response in the human bos- 
om ; the heart and the conscience of mankind rise up against 
it as a great abomination, however it may have been sanctioned 
by law and provoked by the severities of the opposing party. 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew was perpetrated by public 
authority and under the plausible forms of law; but it was a 
requisition on the very face of it so high-handed, so criminal, 
so atrocious, that a number of Roman Catholic officers, acting 
at the almost certain risk of the displeasure of the French 
Government, refused to lend their agency to carry it into ef- 
fect. Did they, or does any one else suppose that the mere 
order of the French Government affected either the right or 
wrong of that massacre? Had it not in itself a character 
heaven-daring, atrocious, black, even to the utmost limit of mor- 
al turpitude? But this could not be, if human law were in 
itself and necessarily a source of rectitude, and could spread the 
mantle of justice over all its requisitions. But it is not neces- 
sary to take up time with such instances, of which history, that 
great record of human crimes, is full. It is enough to observe, 
that men every where and in all ages of the world make a dis- 
tinction between a Jegal enactment and the justice of that en- 
actment, between the form and matter of a law and its rectitude ; 
constantly pronouncing, with the utmost propriety of language 
and with the utmost truth in fact, one law to be right and anoth- 
er to be wrong, which would be abundantly absurd, if the law 
itself were the source and the measure of right. In the same 
way men pronounce their opinions upon codes of law, taken as 
a whole, and upon systems of government. When the laws of 
Solon are pronounced to be wise and just, and on the other hand 
the code of Draco to be unjust, and in all similar cases, there is an 
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obvious implication, that justice is not necessarily identical with 
the mere requisition of government; that right is something above 
and beyond mere human law; revolving in a higher sphere; 
spreading abroad a light of its own, and holding all actions, all 
minds, all systems of government, and all laws amenable to itself. 

It will be seen, that we bring the subject here to the test of 
the common feeling and the common sense of mankind. Al- 
though sound philosophy clearly asserts and confirms the doc- 
trine of the immutability of moral distinctions, and wholly de- 
nies the opposite doctrine, that the distinction between right 
and wrong is a merely prescribed and arbitrary thing, depend- 
ing upon the enactment or will of some lawgiver and of course 
subject to change with every change in such enactment, still it 
cannot be said with any justice, that the doctrine in question 
rests solely upon abstract, philosophical inquiry. It is emphati- 
cally, asis evident from the remarks which have just been made, 
the doctrine of common sense. ‘There is hardly a day passes 
when we do not hear in common conversation, and from those who 
have not had the advantages of a philosophical education, re- 
marks made and opinions expressed, which obviously involve 
it. You may be able to perplex a plain and illiterate man with 
subtile distinctions, to such a degree perhaps that he will not be 
able to give a prompt and satisfactory answer, but you will 
as soon overthrow his belief in his own personal identity, 
as convince him, that right is not right, or that wrong is not 
wrong, or that any power on earth, to say the least, can make 
right wrong or wrong right. ‘This is one of those cases where 
ree may confirm the opinions of the great mass of man- 

ind if she pleases; but to overthrow or even to unsettle them, 
is not at her option. 

VI. The doctrine under consideration is supported, in the 
sith place, by the opinions, which mankind generally entertain 
of the character and.the administration of the Supreme Being. 
—Some persons may be disposed to admit, that human laws 
are not in themselves the source of right and wrong ; and at 
the same time be strongly inclined to maintain, that it is other- 
wise with the laws which emanate from God. They hold, that 
the will of God, and nothing but the will of God, constitutes 
whatever of a moral nature takes place throughout the universe 
either right or wrong. But the doctrine of the immutability of 
moral distinctions, (in other words that moral right and wrong 
always has its foundation ultimately in the nature and relations 
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of things,) if it be capable of being established at all, and has 
any real basis whatever, is of universal application ; it reaches 
every where ; and every where asserts the distinction between 
mere will and justice, between power and equity.—We pro- 
ceed then to remark, that this doctrine, notwithstanding the ex- 
ceptions now hinted at, is supported by the opinions of the 
great mass of mankind in relation to the character and the admin- 
istration of the Deity. In the opinion, which mankind general- 
ly form of the Supreme Being, we notice that they always in- 
clude the idea of right, equity, or justice. They never think 
of him as a God possessed of knowledge or power merely, but 
as a God of righteousness. And they constantly — of Him 
as a just, holy, or righteous Being. Whatever He does they 
assert is done rightly or justly. Now unless we suppose, which 
we certainly are not at liberty to do, that they apply these epi- 
thets without any meaning, we are to regard these terms as ex- 
pressing a distinct and important fact in their belief. But this 
is not true, if the doctrine under consideration be false. For, 
if God’s will or mere enactment constitutes of itself, and inde- 
pendently of every thing else, all right and wrong, then the as- 
sertion, that God is right or just and does justly, is obviously an 
identical proposition ; and is the same as to say, that he is what 
he is, and does what he does. But we do not suppose any one 
will pretend to say, that men use terms with such an absence of 
all meaning. They obviously have a clear perception of the 
distinction between power and equity, between the mere com- 
mand and the justice of that command in their own case, and 
in the applications of human power and laws generally ; and 
they apply the distinction without any hesitation to the cliarac- 
ter and doings of the Supreme Being. And they not only ap- 
ply the distinction, but they obviously involve in it the same 
great ultimate fact, which is implied when they apply it to men, 
viz., that Rectitude is a thing, which is not dependent on mere 
power, enactment, or will in any case whatever. For instance, 
a preacher asserts in the presence of his congregation, that the 
law of God is holy, just, and good. every body understands it; 
every body assents to it. But if he should go on to state, that 
the Law is just, because it is a Law and for that reason solely, 
and that if it were directly the opposite, it would be equally 
just for the same reason, they would undoubtedly reject the 
statement at once as utterly inconsistent with the common feel- 
ings and common sense of mankind. If they are not capable 
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of making philosophical distinctions, they are so constituted, in 
the very elements of their moral nature, as to entertain a far 
higher notion of a just law, than such a statement would imply. 
They may be asked, what they mean by right—what they mean 
by the immutability of moral distinctions—what they mean by 
the nature of things—but, although, as has already been remark- 
ed, they may be puzzled in giving an answer, they are not at all 
perplexed and darkened in their perceptions; and would as 
soon be brought to disbelieve in the truth of the simplest math- 
ematical axioms, as to disbelieve in the distinction, the utter and 
immutable distinction between right and wrong, justice and in- 
stice. 

It will of course be understood that we would not be guilty 
of the impiety of suggesting, that God ever does in fact other- 
wise than right, or that his Law ever is, or can be otherwise 
than perfectly just. What we mean to say is, that God is not 
just in his acts simply because he has power to perform those 
acts, and that his Law is not just simply and solely because it is 
a Law; which, if we are not wrong in our views, would involve 
the annihilation of all justice whatever. ‘The doctrine of the 
immutability of moral distinctions does not, as some might be 
led to suppose on a slight examination of it, set up an authority 
in opposition to that of God ; but merely asserts a great fact in 
the nature of things, which, in whatever point of view it may be 
contemplated, is entirely and in all cases whatever cousistent 
with his character and his acts. If it be true, as undoubtedly 
it is, that God cannot by a mere volition make right wrong, nor 
wrong right, it is not the less so, that this does not in any re- 
spect militate with his essential attributes. It constitutes no de- 
rogation from his perfections, and interposes no obstacle to the 
administration of his affairs. And we here take the liberty to 
inquire of those, who hold that the doctrine under consideration 
is derogatory to the character of the Supreme Being, whether 
there are not other things besides the distinction of right and 
wrong, which do not depend upon his mere arbitrary will? It 
certainly, so far as we can perceive, does not depend upon the 
mere enactment or will of God, whether a thing shall exist and 
not exist at the same time. The mere supposition implies 
something which is inconceivable. It does not depend upon 
his mere choice or will, (and we it may be said without 
incurring the suspicion of any want of due reverence for his ex- 
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alted character,) whether three and three shall make six, and 
four multiplied by four shall make sixteen ; whether the whole 
shall be greater than a part, and things equal to the same shall 
be equal to one another; whether the three angles of a triangle 
shall be equal to two right angles; or whether a square, circle, 
and a shall be different figures. ‘These are things, which 
it seems to be universally conceded do not depend upon the 
will of God nor of any other being ; and it is impossible that they 
should. But if we are right in our supposition, that no one re- 
gards this as derogatory to the character of the Supreme Being, 
why is it more so, that there is an immutable distinction between 
right and wrong; that whatever is right or wrong to-day, will 
be right or wrong, (all the circumstances of the action remain- 
ing precisely the same,) to-morrow, next day, next year, and 
forever ? 

VII. In the seventh place, if the distinction between right 
and wrong be not permanent and immutable, but depends whol- 
¥ upon God’s volition, then antecedently to such volition, God 

os ary not have possessed a moral character, but must 
have been wholly destitute of all moral excellence.—Obviously 
the act of volition implies, whenever it takes place, the antecedent 
existence of the being who puts forth such volition. If there 
is any thing self-evident, it certainly is so, that there can be no 
volition, unless there is a being already actually existent, from 
whom the volition proceeds. But if moral distinctions be not 
involved in the nature of things, but are subsequent to a parti- 
cular volition, which volition creates them and brings them in- 
to entity and form, then moral rectitude was not predicable of 
nor of any other being, until he had put forth such voli- 
tion. If morality, which of course involves the distinction 
between right and wrong, be a matter of creation, then the di- 
vine character must necessarily have been a moral blank, un- 
til the act of creation had taken place. It was necessarily, in a 
moral point of view, neither morally good nor evil; because by 
the supposition, the distinction between moral good and evil 
was not yet established. The volition had not yet come to its 
birth ; the resolve of the Most High was still dormant; the 
command had not been issued, which was destined to call up 
virtue from its unexistent state, to dislodge it from the chaotic 
mixture of other elements, and give it an impress and charac- 
ter. The Supreme Being, therefore, antecedently to the origina- 
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tion of morality, (whether that origination took place sooner or 
jater after the lapse of a million of years or of a single moment,) 
was necessarily destitute of moral perfections. 

And this is not all. If right and wrong are not immutable, 
but are liable to be abolished or to be interchanged with each 
other by a mere enactment or volition, then it cannot be said 
with propriety and truth, that God is immutably a holy or just 
being. if he can by a mere command change virtue into vice 
or vice into virtue, he can certainly destroy all moral excellence 
whenever he pleases, and blot it out from the universe. If his 
Law can create the distinction of right and wrong, his Law can 
also annihilate it. If morality depends upon his arbitrary and 
unrestricted volition, it of course depends upon it in the same 
way, in which the creation or destruction of a world depends 
upon it. And whenever he issues his overwhelming fiat, the 
columns of the moral universe will crumble and fall to pieces, as 
readily as those of the physical. On this system, the Being 
whom we worship and adore to-day as holy, just, righteous, may 
to-morrow undergo the erasure of his own volition, and not ex- 
hibit one trait of holiness, justice, righteousness.—It will per- 
haps be said, that we have the authority of his own word for the 
permanency of his moral perfections. Granted. But why is 
he bound to keep his word? Because there is a right and a 
wrong in the case; because as an incident to this right and 
wrong, there is a moral obligation, a duty, which is firm and 
immutable. Here is firm footing, to be sure ; but on the oppo- 
site system, which makes right and wrong depend on a mere 
enactment or volition, the obligation to keep his word may cease, 
whenever he wills it to be so; and his word, his law, his moral 
excellencies may all suddenly sink together, and the Being 
whom we worship as perfectly spotless and holy, may become 
a Spirit of unmixed and unmitigated evil. 

III, Finally, if we rightly understand the Revelation, which 
God in his great goodness has made to the children of men, 
He has himself taken the ground, not only that the principles 
of rectitude are eternal and immutable, but that He himself, 


with all his transcendent excellencies, is amenable, and desires 

to be considered as amenable to them. He speaks of his throne 

not only as established, but as established in righteousness. He 

speaks of himself not merely as the Creator, not merely as a 

God of wisdom and power, but as a just, a holy, a righteous 
re 


God. And these expressions are employed so frequently, and 
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in such connections, as to place it beyond all doubt, that they 
have a distinct and substantive meaning, and are not identical 
in their import with expressions, which intimate his ascendency 
power, or greatness. And not only this, he seems to have con. 
stituted the whole universe of moral and intelligent beings, (the 
human race in particular among others,) to act as arbiters and 
judges in the case, whether his character and conduct are not 
in all respects in perfect accordance with the requisitions of that 
fixed and immutable rectitude, which exists interwoven and 
imbedded in the very nature and constitution of things. He 
does not in moral things impose mere arbitrary commands, but 
only such commands as he can support by an appeal to their 
own moral judgments. And such appeals are actually made in 
a number of instances, as in the following passages. “ Oh, my 
people, what have I done unto thee? And wherein have | 
wearied thee? testify against me!” ‘Come now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord.” And again he says in a tone 
of authority and rebuke, “ Yet ye say, the way of the Lord is 
not equal. Hear now, oh house of Israel, is not my way equal? 
Are not your ways unequal?’ He then goes on to state the 
great principles of his moral government, in their application to 
the wicked and the righteous, and appeals to them as judges, 
whether he is not just. And again he says, “And now, O in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, | pray you, 
betwixt me and my vineyard. What could have been done 
more to my vineyard that I have not done in it? Wherefore, 
when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth 
wild grapes?” And in another passage, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, 
what iniquity have your fathers found in me, that they are gone 
far from me, and have walked after vanity, and are become 
vain ?”?* 

From these among other passages of Scripture it appears, that 
God does not require his rational offspring to approve his enact- 
ments on the ground solely of their proceeding from himsell, 
but is willing that they should exercise their own powers of ex- 
amination, and judge for themselves whether they are right or 
not. But this implies that justice on the one hand, and com- 
mand or law on the other, are different ; and that, whenever 
the law is just, it is not so merely because it is commanded, but 
for other reasons. And we may here with propriety inquire, 


* Ezekiel 18: 29. Micah 6: 8. Isaiah 1: 18 5: 3,4. Jeremiah 25. 
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whether there is not much satisfaction in the thought, that the 
foundations of right and wrong, of virtue and vice, are thus 
deeply and immutably laid? If it were true, that God himself 
could overthrow or demolish them, would it not be a source and 
occasion of great perplexity and dismay? For such a suppo- 
sition would necessarily involve the possibility of an utter change 
in his own character. If in our contemplations of the Supreme 
Being, it should occur to us as a thing merely possible, that 
those high perfections, which we now reverence and adore, 
could be transmuted into vices, it would certainly diminish our 
reverence, disturb our confidence, and fill us with unspeakable 
alarm. But this certainly is possible, if the distinction of right 
and wrong is not fixed and immutable, but depends wholly on 
the Divine Will. 

Such are some of the considerations, which are commended 
to the attention of the reader. There are others, which we 
shall not particularly notice. For instance, the doctrine that 
rightand wrong depends wholly upon law or enactment, even 
that of the Supreme Being, implies of course a warm) of 
that being. And yet there can be no doubt of the fact of our 
being so constituted, that tribes of men, who are destitute of 
any correct knowledge of the Supreme Being, and also atheists 
who deny and disbelieve his existence, are capable of forming 
the notions of right and wrong, and of believing in a standard of 
right and wrong, and of conforming their ordinary conduct to that 
standard, much in the same way and degree as the great mass of 
mankind. But we do not consider it necessary to remark fur- 
ther; evidence more than enough has already multiplied upon us. 

In view of what has been said we leave the subject in the 
hand of the reader with this single practical remark, That up- 
rightness or virtue is an olject to be contemplated in itself, and 
to be loved and practised for its own sake.—lt is to be loved 
and honored and practised, not simply because it is command- 
ed, not simply because it may in its results be beneficial, but 
solely for itself, and out of a regard to its own exalted nature. 
This is a great practical truth, and one which strikes at the root 
of certain systems of moral philosophy, that have too long had 
an influence in the halls of education. ‘There can be no ques- 
tion, that it has a very injurious effect to teach youth, that a cer- 
tain thing is virtuous or vicious, right or wrong, merely because 
itis commanded, or because it is beneficial. It is pernicious, 
because it lowers the standard of moral excellence ; and it is as 
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false, as it is pernicious. Virtue is not secondary to something 
else, but is primary ; it has an entity and a character of its own. 
of all the objects in the universe it is highest in rank ; it is the 
great illuminating point of mind as the sun is the iJluminatins 
centre of matter. And youth, instead of being permitted to 
gaze upon the 1en1s ratuus of expediency or any other false 
fire of earth, should be taught to fix their eye upon that grea 
and heavenly light, to contemplate it, to honor it, to love it 
They should be so imbued with the love of virtue, as to inquire 
as it were by a sort of instinct, not whether an action is requi- 
red by one high in power or promises to be beneficial, not 
whether it will advance the interests of a particular sect or par- 
ty, but in all cases whether it is riewt. With such a training 
of their moral dispositions, they will stand firm, when every 
thing is shaken and in commotion around them ; they will have 
strength in themselves, a strength not of earth; they will go 
forth amid the scenes of this dark world, surrounded witha 
light oe from their own bosoms, and under the smiles of 
od. 


an approving 


ARTICLE IIL. 


Preirrer on THE Music or THE Ancient HeEprews. 
Translated from the German, with Notes by O. A. Taylor. 


“ Ueber die Musik der alten Hebraer ; von August. Friedrich 
Ffeifer, der oriental. Sprach. offentl. ordentl. Lehrer z 
rlangen. Erlang. 1779.” 


INTRODUCTION BY THE T'RANSLATOR. 


Amone the obscure subjects of antiquity, few have occa- 
sioned more: perplexity to the learned, than that of music. 
Even as it existed among the earlier Romans and the Greeks, 
we can ascertain but little about it with positive certainty. We 
know indeed, that it was always more or less cultivated,—that 
even in its rudest state, it was something which delighted, charm- 
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ed, and often produced almost magical effects. We even pos- 
sess the poetic strains, which it sent thrilling to the heart. ‘The 
music, however, has vanished, with the generations that gave it 
birth; the lyre has mouldered with the hand by which it was 

Of course, the obscurity of the subject increases, as 
we penetrate into the more remote ages of the Jewish nation 
and of the Egyptians. If in the former case, our state be that 
of doubt, in the latter it approximates almost to despair. 

The subject however is one, to which no lover of the Bible can 
remain wholly indifferent. The thorough-going interpreter of 
the sacred Scriptures must sooner or later encounter it. And 
perhaps, after all, more may be ascertained respecting it, than is 
generally supposed. At least it is incumbent on us to elucidate 
it as faras we can. We may not be able indeed to recall the 
melodies of David and Asaph, nor even the specific forms of the 
instruments they used; but we may unquestionably ascertain 
some important characteristics of their music, and come to some 
definite results as to the general outlines of their instruments. 
The subject, however, is one which cannot be very effectually 
investigated, without the aid of a variety of costly and for the 
most part inaccessible works, and literary apparatus, such as 
coins, sculptures, etc., or drawings of them, accompanied with 
very minute descriptions. Perhaps this is the reason why the 
subject has been so often neglected or passed over with the 
mere repetition of what a Don Calmet has said upon it. Un- 
der these circumstances, I have thought that a translation of the 
following treatise on the music of the ancient Hebrews, by A. F. 
Pfeiffer, with which I formed a slight acquaintance, a number 
of years since, while searching into the nature and design of the 
Hebrew accents, might prove acceptable to the Biblical student. 
Of the author I know nothing farther than what is to be col- 
lected from the title-page, a few hints respecting him in some 
short reviews of his works, and a brief notice of him in Winer’s 
“Handbuch der theologischen Literatur ;”* from all which 
it appears, that he was born Jan. 13, 1748, and died July the 
15th, 1817; and that he was professor of the oriental languages 
at Erlangen, the author of several books in the department 
which he filled,t and the editor of Philosophical Works, in 


. A work however which I have not personally seen. "My infor- 
mation of it is from a friend. 

+ Such as Beytriige zu kenntn, alt. Urkund. u. Handschr.; Manuale 
Bibl, Ebraic. et Chald.; Ueber Biicherhandschr. ueberhaupt ; Er- 

Vor. VI. No. 19. 18 
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five volumes octavo, incomplete. The reviews of him that | 
have read, speak in his praise. ‘The work before me certainly 
affords proof of great diligence and very respectable erudition. 
At least he has gone very thoroughly into the investigation of 
his subject. Herder pronounces it the best of all the many 
elaborate treatises of the kind, that have been written.t Ro- 
senmiiller and De Wettef{ both refer to it in their commenta- 
ries ; and I may add that Gesenius almost uniformly appeals to 
it by way of authority,-in his Hebrew lexicon of 1810, in Ger- 
man, as may be seen by consulting it under the words 2377, 
“122, etc. Some will perhaps think that the introductory part 
might have been omitted ; but [ hope not many. It certainly 
brings to view facts, respecting the music of the East, which 
bear upon the subject, and ought to be more generally known 
among us. My chief regret is, that he has so often confined 
himself to a few lines, where whole pages should have been 
written. Of course, under such circumstances, it was natural 
for me to add some notes. 

There is an additional circumstance which it is important 
should be kept in view. More than fifty years have elapsed 
since the work was published ; during which period, great pro- 
gress has been made on the continent of Europe in oriental lit- 
erature ; and much information bas also been obtained by trav- 
ellers and literary adventurers, respecting the state and antiqui- 
ties of the oriental world. With the entire state of the arts and 
sciences and the manners and customs of the ancient Egyptians, 
in particular, we have, by means of the savans who accompa- 
nied the celebrated French expedition, under Bonaparte, and 
their successors, become quite minutely acquainted ; and the 
prospect is that, by other means, our information in this respect 
is to be still further increased. In the course of these develop- 
ments, some things have been brought to light, which bear very 
materially upon the subject before us. i supposed that this 
roust have been the case when I sat down to translate my author. 


klarung d. Letz. Worte Davids ; Ebriiische Grammatik ; and, Der Pro- 
phet Hosea a. d. Ebriiisch. For reviews, see Allgem. Lit. Zeit. 17%, 
Vol. III, p. 155; 1791, Vol. I. p. 487, etc. 

+ Vom Geist der Ebriischen:Poesie, Th. II. p. 353, Leipz. 1825. 
The reference should be found in Marsh’s Trans!. Part II. p. 265. 


t De Wette, Die Psalmen uebersetz, u.s. w. Einleitung, p. 32 
Bib. Rep. Vol. III. p. 474. Rosenm. Scholia in Psalmos, p. 710, ete. 
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Some of the most important sources of information, however, 
were at a distance from me, and very inconvenient to consult. 
I went on therefore with my work, adding by way of notes only 
such new information as I could derive from the few authors at 
hand. My anxiety, however, to obtain as much insight into my 
subject as possible, would not permit me to stop’here. Having 
finished my translation, I therefore visited the library at Cam- 
bridge, and consulted the well known Description de l Egypte. 
For the kind facilities I received from Dr. Harris the librarian, 
and the ready aid he furnished me, in the accomplishment of 
my object, I here express my sincere thanks; but alas, what 
could be done in two days towards mastering quartos and fo- 
lios! This work has indeed been complained of, in several re- 
spects, as hasty and superficial; but it is after all, a splendid 
production, and worthy of the patronage to which it owes its ex- 
istence. In it, among other things, the subject of music among 
the Egyptians, both ancient and modern, is very minutely dis- 
cussed, and accompanied with all the necessary drawings of in- 
struments. A dissertation would be required to do any thing 
like justice to that part of it, alone, which bears upon the ques- 
tion before us. From this work, however, I have taken the 
drawings of two instruments; and in connexion with such other 
modern works on Egypt, as I could command, it has also fur- 
nished me with some new information. The results of my 
brief examination of it and other investigations, I have, for the 
sake of convenience, subjoined in a supplementary article at the 
close of the present treatise. Few and imperfect as they are, 
they will be found valuable as I think in more than one respect. 
My hope is, that they will at least induce some man of sufficient 
literature and leisure, to examine this, and other kindred works 
of the present age, and bring forth whatever of value they may 
contain, not merely as regards the music of the ancient He- 
brews in general, but also as regards the entire subject of music 
as cultivated in the East. 

The reader should also take notice, that the author has many 
learned allusions ; and be informed, that his work was suffered 
to come, in several respects, carelessly printed from the ‘ae 
both of which circumstances have greatly added to the labor of 
the translation. 
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Preirrer ON THE Music or THE HeBReEws. 


In the ancient poems of the Hebrews that have been preser- 
ved to us in the collection of the Psalms, we meet with many 
names which have a most intimate relation to the more ancient 
music of the Hebrews. [t may not, therefore, be unacceptable 
for the reader of these poems to have a somewhat more minute 
account of this music. These names occur not merely in the 
superscriptions ; but they are also frequently found in other 
places, and places too, which can be explained only by a knowl- 
edge of these names ; and they are also very frequently men- 
tioned in other books of the Old Testament. We have indeed 
many, and, among them some very good treatises upon the char- 
acter of music among the ancient Hebrews.' There are some 
things, however, which deserve to be more thoroughly examined 
and established ; while there are others, respecting which noth- 
ing definite can be said for want of more exact information. 
The cultivation of oriental literature, which is manifestly on the 
increase, appears, even here, to permit us in our inferences, to 
go somewhat beyond our predecessors. Latterly indeed there 


! An entire catalogue of them is to be found in Lundius, Jiidische 
Alterthiim. [Heiligth. ?] in Wolf's ed. p. 840. In Wolf’s Bibl. Hebr. 
Vol. Il. p. 116. Vol. IV. p. 29 ete. To which I add: Le Clerc. Bibl. 
Univers. de année, 1688, T. IX. p. 219. Miscell. Lips. nova, T. IX ; 
where (p. 218,) is to be found a very accurate treatise by Haremberg. 
Also, Die allgem. Welthist. ilt. Zeit. Th. ILL. p. 213 sq. Martini, Sto- 
ria della Musica, T. I. Brown, Ueber die Poesie und Musik, etc., a 
German translation from the English, by J. J. Eschenburg, 1769, p. 
275 sq. [The original of this work was probably entitled : Disserta- 
tion on the Rise, Union, and Power, the Progressions, Separations, 
and Corruptions of Poetry and Music, etc. quarto, 1763. By John 
Brown. This Brown died in 1766. To the above catalogue, add: 
Calmet’s Dictionary, Hawkin’s Hist. Music, Lond. 1776, ete. Burney’s 
Hist. Music, Lond. 1776, etc. Antiquitates Graecae et Romanae a viro 
Maxime Reverendo, etc. Dn. Bernardo de Montfaucon explanatae, 
in Compendium redactae, etc. ed. 1777. De Wette’s Introduction to 
the Psaims, Bibl. Rep. Vol. IIL. p. 445sq. The works of Lowth and 
Herder ; also for its bearing on the general subject, the account of 
the Chinese music to be found in “ Mémoires concernant les Chinois,” 
Tom. VI. by Amiot. Add also a note Tom. IX. p. 372. Burney’s 
work is our English Thesaurus upon the general subject. For other 
works see Supplementary Article. Tr.] 
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have been made only scattered remarks upon this or that mu- 
sical word ; but perhaps a collection of these scattered remarks 
will not seem to be altogether deserving of censure. I would 
that it might be regarded only as a small part of my contribu- 
tion to the exposition of the antiquities of the Hebrews. There 
is indeed so much that is obscure in every thing that relates to the 
music of the ancients in general, but especially to that of the 
Hebrews, that those seem to be about right, who believe, that, 
in regard to it, we shall never arrive at complete certainty. 
Still, what can be, must be performed. ‘Too much no one will 
demand; and pleasant it would be to me, to have my conjec- 
tures tested by the penetration of more learned men, and then 
to receive the favor of their better guidance. 

I leave it with teachers in polite literature and those higher 
geniuses who are searching into the origin of the arts, to de- 
termine the time and manner in which music was discovered. 
It is not improbable that music is the oldest of all the fine arts. 
It is, more than any other, an immediate work of nature. Hence 
we meet with it among all nations, even those who are totally 
ignorant of every other art. As every nation therefore, may 
boast, I will not say of having discovered, but merely of having 
cultivated it, so itis also tobe met with among the Hebrews. We 
are informed in the Sacred Scriptures, that some instruments 
were invented, not by them indeed, but by Jubal, even before the 
great deluge ; and we may hence easily infer, that he was also 
the inventor of instruments of music. This is confirmed by the 
common opinion of the Orientals. Chardin? relates, that Per- 
sians and Arabians call musicians and singers KAYNE, descen- 
dants of Cain. The instruments invented by Jubal seem even 
to have remained in use after the flood. At least the names of 
these instruments were then in vogue ; and they also occur in later 





! [Hence, the term music among the ancients came to embrace al- 
most every other art and science. The Chinese at the present day, 
speak of music as the science of the sciences, the means of acquiring 
every other species of knowledge, as something which lies at the 
very basis. The union of Cadmusand Harmonia in marriage, would 
seem to be a fable designed to exhibit all the sciences as having receiv- 
ed their birth by the combined influence of music and letters, which 
Were a subsequent invention. See Burney’s Hist. Music, Vol. L. p, 
196, 258. etc, Mémoires concernant les Chinois, Tom. VI, Art, Mu- 
sique. Ta.] 


® Voyagesen Perse, T. V, p. 69, 
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books. Plato,’ indeed, would pretend, that all traces of the 
ancient music were lost in this disaster, so that music was after. 
wards again discovered by Marsyas, Olympus, and Amphion. 
Plato, however, was obliged thus to write, in accordance with re- 
ceived traditions ; and in no other me Be it possible for him 
to do honor to the authors named. e must not, however, in 
this case, infer, exactly as the authors of The Universal History 
of the World® have done ; “ that considering the great space of 
time which elapsed, between Jubal, its first discoverer, and Mo- 
ses, it is indeed no wonder that music had attained to so great 
perfection ; and that it must have been far more impressive than 
any thing of the kind which we now possess.” This is mani- 
festly in contradiction to all the testimonies that we could quote 
from antiquity ; and, at the same time, to the history of the hu- 
man understanding, the circumstances of the Israelites, and the 
peculiarities of the region of which they were in possession. In 
this assertion, it has been overlooked that the space of time be- 
tween Jubal and Moses cannot be taken even as the period of 
one particular nation, and much less as a particular period of 
music ; since the deluge in all probability destroyed several of 
the arts ; and by Noah and his sons it was impossible that every 
thing could be preserved. ‘Time enough must be assigned in 
this period for again searching out even what there was among 
the ancients ; and even this had then the honor of being a par- 
ticular discovery. Hence, Sulzer has rightly remarked, that 
every nation may lay claim to having discovered its own kind 
of music. The Hebrews appear, in this respect, not to have 
had much that was peculiar. From their very first origin, 
indeed, they seem to have been a family, that mingled but very 
little with other inhabitants of the earth ; but still they dwelt 
among them and often followed their innocent customs. 

Of the music of the Arabians in that age, the best notion can 
be formed from the poem [or book] of Job. In this poem, we 
meet with the cithara, guitar, [ or 42>], the adufe* or tabret 


1 Lib, III. de Legibus, p. 585. [Near the beginning.] 
2 Allgem. Welth. der iiltern Zeit, Th. III. § 236. p. 215. 
3 Theorie, B. Il. p. 791. 


4 [A Spanish word. Take Michaelis’ note on it: “I here use the 
Spanish name of the instrument, derived from the Arabic, as it is the 
only one sufficiently expressive of the thing. Adie, in Hebrew, 5°, 
is not a kettle drum as we (the Germans) render it, but askin stretch- 
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{nia}, and the pipe [3319] ;+ and here indeed they are describ- 
ed as being already connected with luxury. It is true that we 
are not very certain of the country in which the scene in the 
poem of Job occurred ; but there are the best reasons for pitch- 
ing upon Arabia. Syria, which bordered upon it, was by no 
means poor in musicians ; and hence Laban paid the fleeing 
Jacob the flattering compliment of telling him that he would 
have accompanied him with singing and music.? It was from 
these regions that the Israelites received the most of their instru- 
ments. Here formerly, they themselves had dwelt. After- 
wards they went down into Egypt, where they for the first time 
increased into a real nation; but they were in the midst of an- 
other nation, to which in reference to the arts and sciences, es- 
pecially in regard to the discovery of them, they were hardly 
competent to bear water. Their condition was soon changed 
into one of the most intolerable slavery,—a state which entirely 
disqualified them for the softer feeling of music and its sister 
arts. Ido not deny to Moses and many others of the Israelites, 
learning and accomplishments ; but it was an Egyptian learning. 
Now, although the Egyptians may not have cultivated music 
much, lest it should render them effeminate ;* yet in their Osi- 
ris they had honored its inventor; and, according to Plato,‘ 
they were in possession of certain songs of Isis which were per- 
formed to regular melodies at their feasts; and for public pro- 
cessions, a OvuBodov r7¢ Movorxys.> Probably this was an arti- 


ed upon a ring of metal which they hold in one hand, and beat with 
the other.” Comment. on the Laws of Moses, transl. by Smith, Vol. 
IIL. Art. 197, p. 189, Lond. 1814. Tr.] 


' Job 21: 12. 30:31. 2 Gen. 31: 27. 


> Diodor. Siculus: Thy povoixny vouitovew ov povoy a&xonctor 
inagzey alla xai BhaBeoay, we ay éxIndivoveay tas ta avdeay wuyas. 
Bibl. Histor. L. I. c. 82. p. 92. ed. Wessel. 

Leg. II. p. 6568q. Herodot. Lib. II. c. 79. 


° Clemens Alexand. Strom. VI. p. 757. [On this subject compare 
Burney’s Hist. Music, Vol. I. p. 200 sq. 208 sq. The exact truth in 
regard to the cultivation of music in ancient Egypt, though important, 
may be difficult to ascertain. It would seem that it was always cul- 
tivated there, but with certain limitations; or perhaps there were a 
certain class to whom it was restricted. This seems to be very much 
the condition in which music now is, in the eastern world. There 
are certain classes there, as the Almeh, the Gasie, the Tschingane, 
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fice of their priests, who wished, by the appropriation of music, 
to preserve themselves in more respect with the nation. Too 
much, thérefore, the Israelites may not have learned of them; 
although Moses, according to Philo, acquired a knowledge of 
all the music of the Egyptians. They may also have learned 
much of the shepherds who oppressed them ; for these their ty. 
rants were not, strictly speaking, Egyptians. If now we admit 
what Beer? intimates, to be well established ; That these shep. 
herds were properly Mongols and Tartars ; then every one can 
judge for himself, how much knowledge, which was otherwise 
dispersed, the Israelites were able to bring back in a collected 
form, to the land of Canaan. 

When the Israelites had passed through the Red Sea, the 
females united together under the guidance of Miriam, singing, 
in alternate chorus, the triumphal song of Moses. Were they 
especially those who had thus far made music their employment? 
The supposition is perfectly agreeable to the oriental taste which 
continues even to the present day. ‘There does not however, 


etc., who may practise it; but, says Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung, Th 
I. p. 175, “ It is deemed improper for a respectable Turk and Arab 
to understand music. The people of rank therefore, among the Ori- 
entals, being themselves by no means great connoisseurs of the art of 
music, and those who apply themselves to it, being not so well paid 
as they are with us, it is not at all to be wondered at, that this art has 
not advanced to such a height in this part of the world, as it has in 
Europe.” That music was well cultivated by the ancient Egyptiaus, 
though with a cautious guarding against its bad effects, is amply tes- 
tified to by Plato, Herodotus, and even Diodorus. Strabo also among 
other things says, ‘that the children of the Egyptians were taught the 
songs appointed by law, and a certain species of music established by 
government, exclusive of all others.’ Besides, Egypt was the grand 
resort for the acquisition of music, as well as all the other arts; and 
in this country it was, as is almost universally admitted by traditions- 
ry history, that a great many musical instruments had their origin.— 
Tr.] 

1 Vit. Mos. L. I. p. 606. "AgiPuoris pév ovy xai YEWPETELAY, Tirtt 
Gvdpixhy xod dquorimy, xai ustgumy Feoolav, xad wovowy viyy oiune- 
cay, Sia t xonoems Opyavey, xai oyww tay éy taig tézvais, xai disso- 
Soig tomixwtégais, aiyuntiov of hoyo. nagédooay. 

® Abhandlungen zur Erliuterung der alten Zeitrechnung und Ge- 
schichte, I. Band. p. 214. [Compare Jahn’s Heb. Commonwealth, 
however, Transl. p. 24. Tr.] 


3 And this, not merely according to Niebuhr, in.the present age. 
Formerly, the oriental women were especially devoted to music. So we 
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particularly appear to be so very much in the performance of 
this occasion. 

In regard to warlike music ;—God himself commanded Moses 
in the desert to make two trumpets. A distinction was made 
in the blowing of these trumpets, as with one blast, with two 
blasts, and with a strong blast, or the =zinm.' The trumpet 
was perhaps especially an instrument which the Israelites, dur- 
ing the following years, could use to the best advantage ; for in 
the times of Joshua and of the Judges, they had little opportu- 
nity to make choice of the fine arts for their employment. In 
saying this, I will not deny that here and there, an Israelite sang 
his song or blew his shawm.? This may always have been the 
case; for although the distress was never so universal, that there 
was nothing but the dominion and oppression exercised by the 
Philistines, Moabites, and others, felt in all the borders of Is- 
rael; yet the share which one tr‘be took in the unhappy affairs 
of another, drove away these children of peace. That during 
this period, the Judges were at the same time the bards, the 
poets, and the musicians of the nation, is an assumption which 
cannot be proved. Brown has made it in his Considerations, 
and gone into very copious, but, as Eschenburg remarks, very 
read in the Life of Ephraem, which Assemann has preserved to us in 
the Oriental. Bibliothek, Th. 1. which also stands before part VI. of 
the Roman edition of Ephraem’s Works. It is there said, “ that, in- 
stead of the former choirs, he (and he lived in the fourth century) in- 
troduced choirs of virgins to whom he taught odes and songs, into 
which he had infused his sentences and spiritual wisdom. . . . These 
virgins unitedly assembled together on all sundays, festivals, and mar- 
tyr-days, under his inspection as their father. There he taught them 
the change of the song in melodies, whereby he converted the city 
and weakened his opponents.” This refers to the fact that Barde- 
sanes, [or rather his son,} his opponent, had, by his power in music 
and poetry, acquired for himself many adherents. (Burney also 
agrees with Pfeiffer in the above supposition, that these women had 
cultivated music in Egypt. At least Ex. 32: 18, 19, furnishes strong 
proof of it, and also that they had become familiar with the worship 
of the Egyptian Apis. Burney’s Hist. Mus. 1.219. Tr.] 

' Num. 10: 1 sq. 


? [Schalmey. It is, says Burney, in his History of Music, a kind of 
base clarionet. T'r.] 

3 Betrachtungen iiber die Poesie und Musik, p. 285. [I know not 
the treatise in English unless it be the same asthe former. ‘T'R.] 


Vor. VI. No. 19. 19 
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unfair, explanations. In general, he has an incorrect concep- 
tion of the Judges, whom he regards as the rulers of the people, 
which they were not. The Judge often had very little to say, 
The real government belonged to the heads of the houses, tie 
fathers of the families ; the punishment of more heinous crimes 
was an affair of the whole tribe ; the examination and adjust- 
ment of smaller processes, however, belonged to the heads of 
the families, or to whomsoever else people might choose to be 
judge. The Judges so called, were merely men through whom 
God brought help to the Israelites. ‘They stood in great av- 
thority with the people, and were renowned for their virtue and 
the divine assistance they received. People had great con- 
fidence in them, and from them many sought for decisions in 
cases of mine and thine. Thus far they judged and thus far 
also they carried on war. It was, however, altogether optional 
with the Israelites, whether to follow them or not. After a bat- 
tle had been fought, the Judge again became what he was be- 
fore,—a common Israelite. ‘To think of supreme rulers in this 
case, is in opposition to every thing that has been told us of 
them. Itis easy, therefore, to be seen, that Brown’s suppos- 
tion must be very limited ; and that it would be very difficult for 
him to prove, that the bards and poets were Judges, in the sense 
in which he understands the word. It would also be very dif- 
ficult for him by a course of reasoning to show, that the charac- 
ter of a — and bard, was connected with the office of 
judge. The case of Deborah, as Eschenburg remarks, is the 
only one of the kind to be met with, unless perhaps we also 
add Samson’s. When by this latter aroused, the Israelites 
sought at length to obtain their liberty, and could again breathe 
in tranquillity, the art of music also again returned. In the 
schools of the prophets, the institution of which may be sought 
for in the times of Samuel,' it certainly received attention. 
Samuel himself appears on this very account, to have been no 
mean connoisseur of music, for that age ; and if we consent to 
believe Patr. Delany®, he derived his origin from a family which 
was particularly celebrated for its science in church-music. To 
him, therefore, taste in music would be peculiar and innate ; ané, 


? See Heering’s Abhandlung von den Schulen der Propheten unter 
dem A.T. p. 19. 

2 Hist. Untersuchung des Lebens und der Regierung Davids, |. 
Th. p. 30. 
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on this account, he could, with so much the more facility, have in- 
troduced the practice of it into the schools of the prophets which 
he established. David, having received his education in or by 
means of these schools, gave to the music of the Hebrews a 
form entirely new. Of his strength in harmony! and feeling, 
his poems bear testimony ; of his skill in playing upon instru- 
ments we are taught in more than one passage. From his time 
onwards, many instruments are to be met with in the Old Tes- 
tament, which had not before been named. Indeed, the Syriac 
and Greek collections of the Psalms honor him even with the 
invention of the instruments of Jubal. Certain it is, that instru- 
mental music as well as vocal, very much advanced during his 
time. ‘The example of the king, even in this respect, exerted 
its influence upon the land. It is true, that among those who 
shone as virtuosos under David and who are expressly mention- 
ed in the chronicles of the Israelites, we find none but persons 
of the tribe of Levi; and to this tribe alone did it particularly 
belong, in religious solemnities, (and Moses gave the authority of 
such religious solemnities to all the public festivals,) to go be- 
fore the nation with singing and playing on musical instruments. 
Are we, however, on this account to suppose, that private 
houses and individual families collected together, were prohibit- 
ed from partaking in this kind of enjoyment? At least, David 
himself, was no Levite ; and when he played upon his cithara 
before Saul to tranquillize him, it was neither a public act, a 
solemnity, nor a worship of God. Nor did the schools of the 
prophets consist merely of Levites. Even Saul mingled with 
— choir and united his voice with theirs, as did also several 
others, 

It is, however, unquestionably and generally true, that David 
greatly encouraged this art. ‘To it alone, he devoted 4,000 
Levites;* whose regulations are described to us with suffi- 
cient minuteness,? and whose dress was altogether peculiar to 


i ee 


1 [The author evidently here uses the word harmony in a general 
sense, or as the Greeks formerly did, to designate melody or music in 
general. Burney’s Hist. Music, I. 136. Tr.} 


2 1 Chron. 25: 6, 7. 23: 5. 


3 Particularly in the Books of Chronicles. Lundius, in his “ Jii- 
dische Heiligthiimer,” has a whole chapter upon this subject. It is 
the fifth of the fourth book. 
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themselves.! They were under the inspection of certain over- 
seers, whose common name is M32. Very inappropriate are 
the ancient translations of the Psalms in their modes of treating 
this word. Once, however, the Seventy have shown them- 
selves so obliging to us their posterity, as to translate it égyodi- 
axtng.2 The root of the word means literally to overcome; 
and hence, the word 22 itself, means the overcomer, or the 
virtuoso, according to our mode of speaking. At David’s time, 
the musicians were divided into twenty-four classes and placed 
under 288 of such excellent masters, at whose head were 
Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun. ‘The superiority of Asaph lay 
in playing upon the cymbals or castanets.? Heman, whose 
skill is compared with the wisdom of Solomon,‘ played not only 
upon the cymbals or castanets, but upon the trumpets. Jedu- 
thun, otherwise called Ethan, was the best virtuoso upon the 
cithara; and in him many find Orpheus.> Heman’s three 
daughters,® on account of the connexion, also belong to this 
place ; and they furnish us with a new proof of the excellent 
skill to which oriental women attained in this art,—an art 
which, even at the present day, constitutes their favorite em- 
ployment. I will not venture so far as to maintain that these 
women also played and sang together in the temple ; although 
the thing strikes me as very probable ; for I see no reason why 
we should wish to exclude such persons from the orchestra in 
the more ancient times. In more modern times it may be done. 
The subject is one upon which Calmet’? and Scharbau ® have 
had a controversy ;° and the controversy does not appear to be 
yet brought to a close. 

Most of the virtuosos who have now been adduced, continued 
to live even under the reign of Solomon ; and his peaceful reign 


1 Tt was made out of the byssus of the ancients, 2 Chron. 5: 12; 
which constituted the sacerdotal dress before the altar ; for y7> and 
We are the same thing, according to Forster, De bysso veteru, p. 
47 sq. 

2 2Chron. 2: 18. 3 ponben. 

* 1 Kings 5: 11. (4: 31.) 1 Chron. 15: 19. 25: 5. 

5 See Kircher’s Musurgia, p. 56. | © 1 Chron. (in Sept.) 25: 5,6. 

7 In the third dissertation, set before the Psalms. 


® Oserv. Sacr. P. II. p. 220. He assumes the negative, in opposition 
to Calmet. 


9 See also Wagenseil, Mantiss. ad Sota. p. 431. Lundius I. c. p. 846. 
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furnished them with constantly increasing encouragement, in cul- 
tivating their art. Luxury in this respect daily increased. Jo- 
sephus —s other things says, that many instruments were 
made by this king ina very costly style.! His court was the re- 
sidence of many excellent virtuosos of both sexes, who appear 
to have had no farther connexion than this, with the public mu- 
sical college of the Levites ; for he says, that, among other de- 
lights, “he gat for himself men singers and women singers ;” ® 
which, according to the language of the aged Barzillai, his fa- 
ther David may also have had ;° only it is to be lamented that 
we are able to obtain so little account of it. If now the collec- 
tion of the Psalms contains poems composed after the times of 
David and Solomon, we may thence conclude that this art never 
entirely perished from amongst the Hebrews. It is true, that 
the succeeding reigns with their incessant troubles, were better 
adapted to banish this art than to preserve it. Still we find very 
many allusions to music in the following books of the Bible, es- 
pecially in the prophets ; as Isaiah, for instance, who resided at 
court, frequently makes mention of instruments, * and in such a 
way, that we can easily see they must have been very much in 
use. They belonged, according to him, even to the effeminate 
and luxurious. People did not fail, however, under good kings, 
also to recognise their use in the public worship of God. Not 
only under Jehoshaphat, wasthe triumph celebrated with music 
in the temple,® but we find that Hezekiah, among his other good 
ordinances, again restored the regulations which David had 
made in respect to music, in the public worship of God. An 
attempt was indeed formerly made to infer from the 137th 
Psalm, composed in the Babylonish captivity, that during this 
period, instrumental music had gone into desuetude, but with 
great injustice ; for the opposite truth is perfectly evident from 
this very Psalm. If the captives were inclined to hang up their 
citharae, they must have had such instruments, and must have 
played on them. ‘Their music, on the other hand, appears to 
have been somewhat distinguished from that of Babylon, and to 
have had its own definite character. They preserved it as such, 
had time enough and good opportunity to examine it, and hence, 


' Ant. Ind. L. VIIL c. 2. 2 Eccles. 2: 8. 3 2Sam. 19:35. 


* For example ; Isa. 5: 18, etc. I shall particularly quote the pas- 
sages below. 
5 2Chron. 20: 28. 6 2 Chron. 29: 25. 
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returned back to their own country, with a choir of 200 mus.- 
cians.'_ The proportion is certainly not extravagant ; for in the 
time of David, when the number of the people was 1,300,000. 
there were 4,000 singers. Now among 42,360 who came back. 
there were 200 musicians. If this proportion is not altogether 
the same as the other, yet relatively considered, only half as ma- 
ny musicians returned from Babylon, as the Israelites had jn 
the time of David. They may also have brought back new in- 
struments with them; although in general, it seems to me, not 
to be an incorrect supposition, that the instruments in the East, 
were not much different. ‘This has been observed of other cir- 
cumstances, and I have often been filled with wonder at the 
close resemblance of the present oriental instruments to the 
more ancient representations of them. We see, it is true, from 
the book of Daniel,‘ that the Chaldee names vary much from 
the Hebrew ones; but in the course of my dissertation J shall 
show, that the most of them were already known to the He- 
brews. ‘The history of the Maccabees also relates to us an al- 
fair, which pre-supposes, even at this time, a tolerable taste in 
music. ‘Taste, however, had already declined, and it declined 
still more ; and finally, it approximated in part to the taste of 
the ruling Romans ; and, in part, it fell into that barbarous state 
in which it now prevails in that climate. In confirmation of the 
first, we may adduce what Josephus tells us, of the undertaking 
of Herod the king. ‘ Herod, for the accommodation of fencing- 
sports, built a theatre in Jerusalem, and an amphitheatre, before 
the city. Into these he invited all the neighboring nations, 
while he caused rewards to be proposed for those who should 
conquer. ‘To these places the most excellent musicians were 
also called. According to Josephus’s description, all this was 
done at great expense. From this very description, however, 
we see how hateful these sports were to the Jews. Josephus 
can hardly express himself with sufficient severity upon the 
subject. ‘In so doing,’ says Josephus, ‘he transgressed the 
customs which we had received from our fathers, and, by the 
introduction of foreign practices, corrupted those regulations 


1 Ezra 2: 65. The 128 from the family of Asaph, which are to be 
met with in the 41st verse, are probably to be reckoned here. 

2 2 Sam. 24: 6. 3 Ezra 2: 64. 

4 Dan. Chap. III. 5 Mac. Chap. IX. 


6 °Ey ti povoixy Sieyevoutvor, xai Sypshixos xahovutvor. 
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which ought to have been held venerable and sacred, on account 
of their age. By this means, the nation became inclined to evil, 
and left good manners and customs.’ It appears to him to be 
impious and foolish. At first, the Jews considered Herod’s 
offering trophies, as idolatry and image-worship. He sought to 
gain them, merely by flattery and expostulation. With some 
he succeeded. Others, however, went so far as to resolve up- 
on murdering the king himself, who but just escaped their plot, 
and endeavored to secure himself by the erection of various 
castles! With such feelings driven too far, there was certainly 
no longer much left for the muses. Such is a short history of 
this art. 

As to the nature of this art among the ancients in general,—it 
was made to consist not so much in harmony, as in unison or 
melody. This is the music of nature, and, for a long time 


1 Josephus, L. XV. c. XI. [VIL] 


2 I must here in general ask leave to follow Sulzer’s Theorie, as he 
has expressed himself under the words Harmonie, Einklang, etc. [The 
controversy as to whether the ancients had any very specific know- 
ledge of harmony in the modern sense of the term ; or whether, on 
the other hand, they did not in the main, confine themselves in prac- 
tice, to melody, was a long and bitter one. The reader will find it 
very fairly stated by Burney in his History of Music, Vol. I. p. 112 sq. 
It has unquestionably been decided in favor of the latter position. 
Without referring to ancient writers upon the subject of music, the 
fact to which all travellers in the East bear ample testimony, that 
nothing but melody accompanied at farthest with a continued base, is 
at present known there,—that the ear of the Oriental is utterly averse 
to European harmony,—taken in connexion with the fact that man- 
ners and customs have for centuries remained nearly the same, 
throughout the Eastern world,—these facts, without any farther testi- 
mony, may be considered as decisive of the question. To these may 
also be added, the character of the instruments used in the East, both 
ancient aud modern; which, notwithstanding the attempts that have 
wildly been made to prove the contrary, in respect to the old hydrau- 
lis, are all simple in their construction ; being ill-adapted at best for 
any thing but melody, and most evidently made for nothing else. Now 
what musician does not know that the Jaws of harmony can never be 
fully developed without long and close attention to sound as combined 
in harmony ; and that instruments adapted for playing several parts 
at the same time, are almost absolutely necessary in order to enable 
the harmonist thus to attend to combined sounds? If, in addition to 
all this, we regard the Hebrew accents, at least to a great extent, as 
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even after this period of antiquity, it was common among the 
Greeks and Romans. From the Hebrews themselves we have 
no definite account in reference to this subject; but the similar 
history of the art among other nations, may here also serve as 
our guide. It was not the harmony of differing or dissonant 
sounds, but the voice formed after the tones of the lyre, that 
constituted the beauty of the ancient music. 


“Tu calamos inflare leues, ego dicere versus,” 


was the general rule followed in the rhapsodies ' of the ancients; 
and which so enraptured the Arabian servant of Niebuhr, that he 
cried out in contempt of the European music : “By God, that 
is fine. God bless you.”* The whole of antiquity is full of 
stories in praise of this music. By its means, battles were 
gained, cities conquered, mutinies quelled, diseases cured.’ | 
will not say that it caused the taking of Jericho. This seems 


musical signs, this may also be considered as decisive of the point; 
for in the application of these accents, as the modern Jews understand 
them and read them in chanting the Scriptures, there is not the least 
provision made for harmony. ‘The Canto and Fermo of the Romish 
church, are, as is generally admitted, remains of the ancient Greek 
music. These have also ever been written in MS. missals without 
parts, and been always chanted in unisons and octaves,—a further 
proof to the point in question. Tr.] 

1 [The word rhapsodist was originally first appropriated to bards 
who sung their own verses from town to town, etc. as did Homer. It 
was next bestowed on those who sung the verses of Homer on the 
stage, usually for a prize. Finally, it was made to designate those 
who used to collect together favorite passages of poetry and music of 
different styles and masters, and sing them to the cithara. It is also 
in more modern times used to designate those performers, who make 
their verses and their music as they perform them ; as is testified of 
the Orientals, by many who have travelled in the East, and seems often 
implied in the Arabian Nights; as did also the Negresses, who sung 
for the entertainment of Park, the African Traveller ; as our Indians 
do, almost universally, according to information given us by Washing- 
ton Irving, in his recent work ; and I will add, as do the children of 
nature generally, wherever they are to be found. This being the 
case, it is no wonder, that the word gaywdia has come to mean an 
incoherent jumble of words; and that even Suidas defines it by 
givagia, or silly prate, nonsense. See Burney’s Hist. Music, Vol. I. 
p. 377. Lives of Celebrated Travellers in Fam. Lib, Vol. III. p. 39. 
Crayon Miscellany, p. 55, etc. Tr.| 

2 Niebuhr, I. c. p. 176. [See Note 6. p. 153.] 


3 Plutarch, de Musica. 
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to be an extraordinary case. It was employed, however, at the 
command of God.' Saul’s melancholy was driven off by Da- 
vid’s music.2, The prophets appear likewise to have availed 
themselves of its aid, in order to bring themselves into a state 
of inspiration.® Why are these effects so seldom produced 
by our music? Are they among the things-in music, yet 
to be restored? * ‘The different parts which we now have, are 
an invention of modern times. Respecting the base, treble, 
etc. but a very few discriminating remarks had then been made ; 
and old, young, maidens, etc. appear to have sung one part. 
The beauty of their music consisted altogether in melody. ‘The 
instruments, by which, in singing, this melody was accompanied, 
occupied the place of a continued base. This accompaniment 
of the instruments is ordinarily expressed by >¥ and 3, other- 
wise also by MB;° and, if we are disposed to apply, in this 
place, what Niebuhr has told us, the beauty of the concert 
consisted in this, that other persons repeated the music which 
had just been sung, three, four, or five notes lower or higher.® 





! Joshua Chap. VI. 2 1 Sam. 16: 23. 3 2 Kings 3: 15. 


4 [On the effects of Music among the ancients, see Burney’s Hist. 
Music, Vol. I. p. 173. 1 will add, that all nations seem to be equally 
boastful of their forefathers, in this respect. The Chinese, for in- 
stance, have much to say of the effects of their ancient music, as ap- 
pears from Amiot, whom I shall quote below. According to Dr. 
Shaw’s Travels, etc. p. 203, ed. Lond. 1757, the music of the Moors 
still produces great effects. “The most,” says he, “of their tunes 
are lively and pleasant ; and if the account be true (which I have of- 
ten heard seriously affirmed,) that the flowers (compare Ovid’s Amor. 
Lib, III. El, VIL. 33) of Mullein and Mothwort will drop upon play- 
ing the Mizmoune, they have something to boast of, which our mod- 
ern music does not pretend to.” The Mizmoune, as well as some 
other specimens of Moorish music, is to be found in Dr. Shaw’s Trav- 
els, p. 205. On page 191, he gives the Tarentella, the tune employed 
by the Apulians, when they dance for the bite ofthe Tarantula ; with 
which last, comp. Burney, |. c. p. 186. The wonderful effects ascri- 
bed to the music of the ancients in general, and to particular modern 
airs as to the Ranz des vaches or Kuhrethen of the Swiss, though by no 
means to be hastily repudiated, are evidently to be received with cau- 
tion, and in connexion with explanatory circumstances. Tnr.] 


5 Psalm 49: 4. 


® [I shall be pardoned I trust, for here presenting a translation of 
the entire passage from Niebuhr. “In the mean time, not all the ori- 
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Such, for instance, was the concert which Miriam held with 
her musical play-fellows, and to which the adufe furnished the 


ental singers and musicians are equally bad. I have often heard 
Sheikhs sing a piece out of the Koran, the natural music of which, as 
they never strain their voices too high, struck me as very pleasing; 
and I was in some. Turkish concerts at Bagdad and Constantinople, 
which could not indeed be compared with ours ; but which, in my 
opinion, would have been heard with satisfaction, by every European, 
who was not exactly looking for a great display of art. A travelling 
European seldom, in the Eastern countries, hears any other music, 
than that in the streets; and this is very bad. The evening before 
our departure from Kahira [Cairo] to Damiat, our sailors sang some 
love-songs, in which they compared their sweet-hearts with the cu- 
cumbers of Damascus, and their great black eyes, with the eyes of a 
gazelle, exalting the beauty of their yellow hands and red nails, etc. 
The melody of all their songs was alternative. A leading singer, for 
instance, sang a strophe, and the rest repeated the same words and 
the same melody, three, four, or perhaps five notes lower. Having 
done so, they went on in the way mentioned ; and as they had no 
hand-drum to beat the time with, they all clapped with their hands. 
The screaming of the Egyptian female dancers, is what no European 
will regard as pleasing and excellent. On the other hand, our music 
as little gratifies the Turks and Arabs. The melodies or airs of the 
Orientals are all serious and simple. They require their singers to 
sing with such clearness, that every word can be understood. When 
different instruments are played together, and at the same time the 
voice made to accompany them,—from all of them there is heard al- 
most the same melody, unless perhaps one of them plays or sings a 
continued base, that is, the same sound clear through with the melody 
or air. Now as this is not exactly agreeable to our taste, so neither 
can they find much to esteem in the music of the Europeans. I have 
had examples of this, in the eastern countries. At Kahira, we had a 
concert, at which some merchants, some monks, Mr. Baurenfeind and 
myself, played. As we were going home with satisfaction, and be- 
lieving that for this evening we had: played very well, we came across, 
in the street and in the dark, one Egyptian, who was singing a song, 
and another who was accompanying it on his flute. This pleased our 
servant of Sennar so much that he cried out: “ By God, that is fine. 
God bless you.” We wondered very much at this, and asked him 
how our concert had pleased him. “ Your music,” he replied, “is 4 
wild and disagreeable clamor, in which no serious person can find sat- 
isfaction.” Mr. Baurenfeind and myself sometimes played together, 
on other occasions, in the presence of distinguished Arabs who 
visited us ; and although they did not break out in open censure, yet 
they believed that their music was far more manly, and hence, far 
finer, than ours.” Reiseb. Th. I. p. 175 sq. Compare also Shaw’s 
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continued base ; Yo as Niebuhr has also remarked of the Ara- 
bian women of the present day ; “That when they dance or 
sing in their harem, they always beat the time corresponding, 
upon this drum.” ‘To this mode of performance, belongs 
the 24th Psalm, which rests altogether upon the varied repe- 
tition; ? in like manner also the 20th and 21st Psalms. This 
was all the change they admitted ; and it is more agreeable to 


Travels, 202 sq., ed. Lond. 1757; Russell’s Aleppo, Vol. I. pp. 150— 
156; and Burckhardt’s Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, Vol. I. 
p. 82 sq. Lond. 1831, where there is given an air, sung by the Be- 
douin women, in chorus, on festive occasions; and which he says 
never varies, TR.] 
! Niebuhr, Reiseb. Th. I. p.181. [The passage will be found un- 
der the instrument ph. Tr.} 
2 J here add the whole Psalm from Schulz’s translation : 
Both Choruses. 
Jehovah's is the earth and its fulness ;— 
The world and its inhabitants: 
For he founded it upon seas ; 
He established it upon streams. 
First Chorus. 
Who can go up into the mount of Jehovah ; 
Who shall stand in the place of his holiness ? 
Second Chorus. 
He whose hands are clean, whose heart is pure ; 
Who aims not at fraud, and swears not in deceit :— 
He shall receive blessing from Jehovah, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 
This is the generation which seek him. 
Jacob’s generation, who seek thy face. 
First Chorus. 
Raise your heads, doors ; 
Lift up yourselves, everlasting (venerable) gates; that the king of 
glory may enter! 
Second Chorus.—Who is the king of glory? 
First Chorus.—Jehovah, the strong one and mighty ; 
Jehovah, the mighty one in battle. 
Second Chorus.—Raise your heads, doors ; 
Lift up yourselves, venerable gates ; that the king of 
glory may enter! 
First Chorus.—W ho is the king of glory ? 
Both Choruses.—_Jehovah Zebaoth, he it is; he is the king of glory. 
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nature as well as to the object of Jewish music, which was con- 
secrated to the most exalted of beings, than our harmonic or 
musical progressions, modulations and cadences, which were 
taken from the opera and the dance, and introduced into church 
music. Had the authors of the Universal History of the World 
thought of this, they would certainly not have indulged them- 
selves in such strong opposition to the melodic character of the 
Hebrew music.!. This music can wish for no better defenders 
than Sulzer? and Kirnberger, his teacher ; even to say nothing 
of Rousseau.’ Besides, does it depend neither upon us nor 
our scientific musicians, whether we find this monotonous or 
unisonous music, fine or not? All the Orientals love it, for the 
very reason that it is monotonous or unisonous ;* and from Mo- 
rocco to China, we meet with no other. On the other hand, 
however, the Orientals despise ours as much as we despise theirs. 
and regard it in the same light. Even the cultivated Chinese 
like theirs, which consists wholly of melody, better than they 
do ours, although it is not altogether despised by them.’ More- 





1 Allgem. Welthist. iil. Zeit. T. IL. p. 216. 
® Sulzer, p. 1164. 3 Dictionnaire de Musique. 


4 “ And this is the very beauty of it, that it is unisonous or in mel- 
ody,” was the reply of the Bassa to Tournefort. See his Travels, Th. 
III. p. 89. 


5 Du Halde, China, Th. III. p. 728. [To what has been said in 
Notes 2 and 6, on pages 151 and 153, of the character of orienta! mu- 
sic and the light in which the European music is regarded, may be 
added the testimony of Amiot respecting the music of China. Thiey 
have there, as he tells us, nothing like harmony or counterpoint. 
They talk much indeed of harmony ; but it is the harmony of sound 
and emotion, and of the suitableness of the tune sung to express the 
feelings of him who sings, etc. Of the light in which they regard 
European music, a short extract may show. “I was tolerably well 
acquainted with music ; I played on the German flute and the harp- 
sichord; 1 employed all these small talents in order to procure for 
myself a kind reception. On the different occasions that I had, to 
make use of them, during the first years of my sojourn at Peking, 
forgat no means of endeavoring to convince those who heard me, that 
our music by far excelled that of their country. Moreover there 
were educated men, able to compare and to judge, persons of the first 
rank, who, honoring the French missionaries with their kindness, of- 
ten visited them in their houses for the purpose of holding conver- 
sation with them, respecting certain objects relative to the arts and sci- 
ences cultivated in China. Les Sauvages, Les Cyclopes, (pieces for 
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over, the unanimity of the East, in this respect, may serve to 
refute those notions which ascribe higher knowledge to the He- 
brews, than is authorized by the customs of their country. We 
should certainly be obliged to look upon ihem just as we now 
look upon the uniform, the melodic character of their music, 
displeasing to us, as it is, if we should once try to force our 
dancing pieces upon them.' Sulzer, in his Theory, has yielded 


ee ee 
———————— 


the harpsichord in the style of the celebrated Rameau,) the most 
beautiful sonatas, the most melodious and the most brilliant airs of 
the flute in the Blavet collection, were all tried ; but none of them all 
made any impression upon the Chinese. On their physiognomies, I dis- 
covered nothing but a cold and inattentive air, which told me that I 
bad not at all moved them. If asked them one day how they found 
our music; and prayed them to tell me plainly what they thought of 
it, They replied to me in the politest manner possible ; ‘that as our 
airs were not made for their ears, nor their ears for our airs, it was 
not surprising that they did not discover the beauties of these airs as 
they discovered the beauties of their own. ‘The airs of our music,’ 
added a Dr. of the number of those called Han-lin, who was then in 
service near his majesty, ‘ the airs of our music pass from the ears to 
the heart and from the heart even to the soul. We feel them, we un- 
derstand them. Those that you have just played for us, do not pro- 
duce upon us, this effect. The airs of our ancient music were quite 
another thing still. It was enough to hear them, in order to be rav- 
ished with them. All our books pronounce the most lofty eulogies in 
their praise ; but we learn at the same time, that we have lost much 
of the excellent method that our forefathers employed, in order to 
produce such wonderful effects.’” Mémvires concernant les Chinois, 
Tom. VI. p. 2 and 164. Tr.] 


' (Itis indeed very questionable whether, with us and the modern 
Europeans in general, (speaking of the cultivated) the powers of har- 
mony are not greatly overrated, and those of melody as greatly un- 
derrated. It is melody that first attracts the child’s attention ; it is mel- 
ody that affects the untutored ear and moves the heart ; and those who 
have frequented musical entertainments, cannot have failed to notice, 
that while intricate harmonical combinations and great displays of 
ekill have surprised, it is melody in general that has produced visible 
effects, melting down the soul and filling it with various deep or 
strong emotions. Who has not gladly exchanged an overwhelming 
chorus for a solo or a duet and its simple base accompaniment; and 
with the greatest reluctance again parted with the latter fur the form- 
er? The subject opens a wide field for investigation. At least, the 
worship of God and the distinctness with which his praise should be 
heard, seem to claim for it more attention than it has hitherto receiv- 
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himself up more to the guidance of what the ancient Greeks 
have said, respecting the discovery of the different sounds jp 


ed. I cannot here enter upon this investigation. In the mean time 
however, I may be allowed to add the opinion of Rousseau, as found 
in Burney, accompanied with some additional remarks of the latter. 

“ M. Rousseau,” says this writer, (History of Music, Vol. I. p. 146, 
“is very explicit upon this subject in his musical dictionary, at the 
article, counterpoint, which he terminates by saying: ‘It has long been 
disputed whether the ancients knew counterpoint ; but it clearly ap. 
pears from the remains of their music and writings, especially the 
rules of practice, in the third book of Aristoxenus, that they never 
had the least idea of it.’ 

“His reflections upon this subject, in the article harmony, are curi- 
ous. ‘ When we reflect, that of all the people on the globe, none are 
without music and melody, yet only the Europeans have harmony and 
chords, and find their mixture agreeable; when we reflect how ina- 
ny ages the world has endured without any of the nations who have 
cultivated the polite arts, knowing this harmony ; that no animal, no 
bird, or being in nature, produces any other sound than unison, or 
other music than mere melody ; that neither the oriental languages, 
so sonorous and musical, nor the ears of the Greeks, endowed with so 
much delicacy and sensibility, and cultivated with so much art, ever 
led that enthusiastic and voluptuous people to the discovery of our 
harmony ; that their music without it had such prodigious effects, 
and ours such feeble ones with it; in short, when we think, contin- 
ues he, of its being reserved for a northern people, whose coarse and 
obtuse organs are more touched with the force and noise of voices, 
than with the sweetness of accents and melody of inflections, to make 
this great discovery, and to build all the principles and rules of the 
art upon it; when, says he, we reflect upon all this, it is hard to avoid 
suspecting that all our harmony, of which we are so vain, is only a 
Gothic and barbarous invention, which we should never have thought 
of, if we had been more sensible to the real beauties of the art, and to 
music that is truly natural and affecting.’ 

“This opinion is generally ranked among the paradoxes of M. 
Rousseau. However, the sentiments of this wonderful writer seem 
here to proceed more from a refined taste, enlargement of thought, 
and an uncommon boldness and courage in publishing notions s0 re- 
pugnant to established opinions, than from a love of singularity. Be- 
sides, M. Rousseau is not the only writer on music who has imagined 
it possible for melody to please without the assistance of harmony. 
Vincenzio Galilei and Mersennus went still farther, and thought that 
the contrary effects of grave and acute sounds in different progres- 
sions, must mutually weaken and destroy each other. Indeed, Mer- 
sennus, in his Harmonie Universelle, L. IV. p, 197, declares that he 
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music ; and he paints their origin in the most natural manner,— 
in a manner, which, unless we are disposed to reject all the rules 
of probability, we may even find among the ancient inhabitants of 
the East. To attend to nature as we still find it among unculti- 
vated nations, is our surest course. The natural singer chooses 
sounds, just as feeling produces them in his throat. He knows 
of no system from which he might have chosenthem. The use 
of instruments appears, in the first place, to have generated the 
notion of firmly establishing certain sounds. Pipes, however, 
as well as stringed instruments, are inventions which we meet 
with even before the great deluge. If now the inventor of such 
an instrument, would produce any thing upon it, capable of be- 
ing sung, he must necessarily establish for it a system of sounds ; 
because the instrument does not, like the throat, give every 
sound that the ear of the player requires, but only those firmly 
established sounds, which alone can be produced consistently 
with the character of the instrument; and as nature is every- 
where the same, I will also add what Sulzer further says res- 
pecting the establishing, or fixing of sounds. Admit that the 
inventor of the lyre wished to employ it as an accompaniment 
to his songs; and suppose him just on the point of so tuning its 
strings, that he may gratify his ear; the question then arises : 
“What reason could he have for tuning these strings so and not 
otherwise?” Or we can ask: “ How will the inventor prob- 
ably go to work to tune his strings?” As it may naturally be 
pre-supposed that he has already long exercised himself in sing- 
ing; so we may also take it for granted that he will endeavor 
to produce upon the instrument, those sounds, which, in his 
songs, pleased him the best ; namely, the most pleasing conso- 
nances or concords. If we here confine ourselves solely to the 
invention of the lyre, as it is ascribed to Mercury by the 
Greeks; why, then it is said that he furnished it with four 
strings, which were so tuned, that the lowest and the highest, 
when sounded together, made an octave ; the lowest and the 
second, a fourth; and the lowest and the third, a fifth. Of 
course, the first system must have consisted of four sounds, 
bearing the same relation to each other, as do, in our system, 





thinks it no reproach to the ancient Greeks, to have been ignorant of 
counterpoint.” In the same work abundance of additional testimony 
may be found, to the same effect ; though Dr. Burney himself still de- 
cides in favor of harmony, as the most of us will probably do. Com- 
pare further, Bruce’s Travels, Vol. II. p. 281, Edinb, 1805, or Burney’s 
Hist. Music, I. p. * 217. Tr.) 
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the sounds C, F, G,c. These are the intervals, which, in try. 
ing the voice, are the easiest to be discovered and apprehended 
by the ear. This system of four strings, otherwise called the 
tetrachord, was gradually enlarged. We find instruments in the 
time of David, which may have received their appellation from 
the number of their strings, such as the “wy and the by >: 
m3"295%. The multiplying of the strings naturally pre-supposes 
a multiplying of the sounds, and an enrichment of the system, 
In this way, the latter, as the Greek octave, appears to haye 
originated ; and accordingly it was furnished, as Ptolemy jn. 
forms us, with the sounds : 


A. B. 4. Cc. D. E, F. G. a. 
es 
. $4 0 68 OB % te % 2 


Sulzer, having gone through with many calculations for the 
purpose, sets it down in comparison with our system in the fal- 
lowing manner : 


Cc. D «. a «6 
Theancient: § § #¢% § § § #42. 
The modern: § 7% + $ wo wv +2 


In this ancient system, every sound, H alone excepted, has its 


perfectly abe fifth ; and every one its pure fourth. The pure 


minor and major thirds, however, are not to be met with.' If 
we explain the word 7102 to mean fen-stringed, then these 
strings can never have given more than the octaves of this sys 
tem ; and the added strings must have repeated sounds already 
obtained, an octave higher or lower. The ancients, however, 
with but a few sounds, had several modes. They amounted in- 


1 [Those who wish to enter more fully into this subject, will find 
it very well handled in various parts of Burney’s Hist. of Music, Vol. 
I. and under various heads in Rees’ Cyclopaedia. Indeed, Rees has 
taken the most of what he has on the subject, directly from Burney. 
Porter’s Musical Cyclopaedia, is also good. Those who wish to cu- 
culate the musical intervals, etc., will find directions sufficient to begin 
with, in Euler’s Letters, Vol. 1., Letter’s V. and VI. Fam. Lib. No. 
LV., taken in connexion with Notes in Burney, Vol. I. pp. 445, 461; 
also Rees’, Art. Ptolemy, Claudius. After all, I know of no common 
work in which the subject is regularly and fundamentally handled, 
although it merits attention in a course of collegiate studies, in the 
higher branches of mathematics. Tr.] 
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deed, even to the number of twelve ;' and have been the cause 
of many productions.” As some learned men have supposed 
that they found such modes in the superscriptions to several of 
the Psalms, 1 will put them down here as they stand in Sulzer ; 
although I do not see what we are to gain by them, in Hebrew. 
They are divided into the authentic and the plagal modes. In 
the hemes, the scale ascends from the principal or fundamental 
note to the fifth and octave ; in the latter, from the fifth [fourth? 

of the fundamental note to the octave and twelfth of the same. 


The Dorian mode. 


The Hypodorian. 
The Phrygian. 

The Hypophrygian. 
The Lydian. 

The Hypolydian. 
The Mixolydian. 
the Hy pomixolydian. 
The Aeolian.* 


h 
f The Hypoaeolian. 
d 


oa Seas The Ionian. 
A H ec dad e f- g The Hypoionian. 


~* Anolian in Sulzer, which is an error of the press, and again 
occurs in the same form. 


1 [And according to -others, at least (though very questionably) to 
15. Tr} 

2 Especially in the French Academie des Inscriptions, in the Mé- 
moires of which, many treatises upon the subject are to be found. 
Excellent are those by the Abbé Fraguier and Burette ; which are 
contained in the third and following volumes, To this place, also 
belong the works of P. Mersenne, Kircher, Murschauser, Prinz, Fux, 
Sal. v. Tyl, Scheibe, [Burney and his references,] and others; and 
among the ancients Ptolemy, L. II. Harmon, c. II. Athenaeus, Dip- 
nos. L. XIV. Apuleius, and others. 


3 [“In jener steigt die Tonleiter vom Grundton zur Quinte und 


Von. VI. No. 19. 21 


Sabaek eat 
cs koopa 


3 Ke eo ee eat: BX Binet a 
FRE pea! weaaes Bg ak iON 5 NID” 
oa See, Seema 
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The Ionian mode, by means of the progressions, c d ef is 
very cheerful and spirited, and not at all plaintive, as Harem- 
berg' would pretend, when he thinks he finds it in the super- 
scription of the 65th Psalm. The Dorian is serious and devo- 
tional; and I should believe that if any of these modes were 
common among the Hebrews with the Greek appellation, or 
had ever been known to those who added these superscriptions, 
that this is the one above all the others, which must have been 
chosen. The Phrygian is very plaintive; the Lydian hard and 
disagreeable ; the Mixolydian moderately cheerful; and the 
Aeolian tender and somewhat plaintive. ‘The Phrygian, there- 
fore, would perhaps have been better adapted to the 22d Psalm, 
than the Aeolian which endeavors have been made to force out 
of the word n3=%. Eben Ezra has made such an endeavor; 
and he even declares it the melody of an amatory poem. In 
regard to this superscription I am myself, more and more in- 
clined to agree with Faber, who translates it, the break of day, 
—a meaning which he draws out of the Talmudists, who con- 
stitute the basis of the literal explanations of these superscrip- 
tions. 

Without any reference, however, to these Greek appellations, 
it has been maintained, that various other superscriptions of the 
Psalms may be deduced from similar master-pieces of ancient 
Hebrew Music. Scaliger, Bochart, and among later ones, Fa- 
ber, were of this opinion. The latter? compares them to the 
old master-tunes which Hans Sachs* took for his guide ; but he 


Octave ; in dieser von der Quinte [Vierte ?] des Grundtons zur Oc- 
tave und Duodecime desselben.” The first clause of the sentence is 
applicable enough to the author’s diagram ; but the application of the 
second, as it reads, I do not understand. Perhaps it should read, 
“From the fourth of the fundamental note,” etc. With Sulzer’s 
Allgem. Theorie d. Schiénen Kiinste etc., the work which Pfeiffer has 
chiefly followed, the truth might be ascertained ; but this work I have 
not been able to find. Tr.] 

 Miscell. Lips. Vol. IX. p. 217. 

2 Beobachtungen iiber den Orient. Th. II. p. 174. 

3 [Sachs was born in 1494, and followed the business of shoe- 
making in Nuremberg, for a livelihood. He nevertheless, early form- 
ed the purpose of devoting himself at the same time to the poetic art. 
He did so, became one of the most noted writers of hymns in his 
age ; and by means of them exerted a powerful influence in favor of 
the reformation, among the lower orders of the people. At the time 
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admits, “that he has found no title of the Psalms, from which 
reference to @ master-tune or melody then in vogue, can be 
satisfactorily proved.”” ‘The truth of the case appears in reality 
to be somewhat different in regard to these superscriptions. As 
however, there are others who make particular instruments out 
of them, we will first in its place, give these a hearing ; and 
then, without deciding, I will lay open the few thoughts that I 
have upon the oe ap 

It is farther to remembered, that the more distinct the 
voice is, the more agreeable is it considered in the East; and 
that the singer is listened to with the greatest pleasure, who 
causes every word to be distinctly heard. They unite such 
skilful manoeuvres, however, with their singing ; and know how 
to avail themselves of music in so appropriate a manner, that 
one can easily guess at the contents of their songs, even with- 
out any knowledge of their language.’ 








of his death, he had written over 6000 greater and smaller poems or 
sacred odes, in many cases, as it seems, from the above allusion, ex- 
pressly adapting them to some popular and well-known melody or 
tune. Of his peculiar genius, the hymn, commencing: 


“ Warum betriibst du dich, mein herz,” 


is deemed a good proof. Schrickh, Chr. K. G. Th. XXX. p. 386. 
Also the same, Seit der Reform. Th. I. p. 39. Compare also, Coleridge, 
Biograph. Lit, Chap. X. Tr. | 


! (This custom it would seem existed among the ancients. Bur- 
ney, Hist. Mus. I. 382. As prevailing in the East at the present day, 
it has already been alluded to in Note 6, p. 153, extracted from Nie- 
buhr. In a Note on p. 84, Th. I. of the same work, he describes a 
cast of female singers and dancers in the East Indies, resembling the 
Gasie of Egypt and the Tschingane of Constantinople, who perform 
for all who pay them,—a set of wandering prostitutes, whose daugh- 
ters are brought up to follow the practices of their mothers, and whose 
sons become soldiers. He and a couple of Englishmen, tried their 
music and dancing oné evening while at Mascat. He found it no 
better than that of the Gasie in Egypt. On another evening, they 
procured three young female Indians to entertain them. One of them 
played on a kind of two-stringed violin; the second had a couple of 
metalic plates ; and the third, had a drum hung around over the bo- 
dy. All three of them, danced and sung. 

_ “These young people,” he proceeds to remark, “I saw with sat- 
isfaction. Of their Indian songs, indeed, I could not understand a 
single word ; but by their music and their action, almost every thing 
was rendered intelligible. They sang for the most part, of love and 
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And as to singers and musicians or players upon instruments, 
—how did they know what sound they should produce; and 
how did they aid the memory in preserving for further use, 
sounds that had once been discovered ? e have our notes, 
About the eleventh century, Guido Aretinus aided himself in 
this respect, by his ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la. The Italians had 
previously used the Latin letters for this purpose ; and, for the 
same purpose, the ancient Greeks had also used the letters of 
their alphabet, either in its natural position or in an inverted one ; 
or else turned to the left hand. Whether this was also done 
by the Hebrews, is a thing altogether uncertain. Abbé 
Fleury indeed says, whether in seriousness or joke, I know not: 
“ That he had seen Hebrew fragments set to music, of as early 
a date as the times of the great synagogue.” In his writings 
themselves I do not remember to have seen the passage. lt is 
} ger however, by Bourdelot, in his history of music.! To 

e chimera or nihility of a great synagogue, which has so often 
been refuted, I will not again allude ; as it does not belong to 
the point of contention. The thing is literally this, that Fleury 


claims to have seen musical MSS. which were said to be of 
those times in which he placed the great synagogue. And as 
to what age they belonged, Bourdelot has incidentally given us 
still better information. ‘They must have been of parchment ; 


heroic deeds ; and there was one piece in which the Portuguese were 
pourtrayed in their present condition. They are no longer the he- 
roes that they were in the century in which they conquered India. 
Of their great possessions, in this part of the world, they have but a 
very little left. In the mean time, in all their conversation and actions, 
they show themselves as proud as ever. This last was so well ex- 
pressed by the Indians, that no European comedians could have done 
it better. Instead of continuing to stand all the time in one place and 
moving only their bodies, these female dancers sometimes made toler- 
ably large leaps. In general they danced and played perfectly in 
time. All their melodies, as well as those that I heard among the 
Arabs, Persians, and Turks, were in a four-four or four-two [+ or 4) 
measure. They often sing alternately ; and when several of them 
sing at the same time, there is nothing but the same melody to be 
heard from all, unless one of them sings a continued base.” Tx.) 


1M. L’Abbé de Fleury, homme d’erudition, dit avoir vd des frag- 
mens notez en musique de ce temps la, qui sont susceptibles d’un chant 
trés harmonieux. Bourdelot, Histoire de la Musique, etc., Tom. |. 
p. 69. 
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for paper was first invented under Alexander the Great.”! It 
is a great pity, that we know nothing of these MSS. They 
would, not merely on account of the notes, but also of the text 
itself, be of infinite value. Kennicot, with all possible diligence, 
was unable to find any MSS. that were half as old. Foubi. 
gant would have them certainly to have perished in France. 
No one knows any thing about these MSS. It appears, there- 
fore, that Fleury must either have looked upon a musical MS. 
composed by modern Jews, as an old one ; or else have suffer- 
ed himself to be imposed upon by a fable respecting it. Still 
it is also possible that he regarded the accents, the late origin of 
which has been sufficiently proved, as such notes. Besides, all 
this decides nothing as to the question whether the Hebrews 
had musical signs.* Probably they took the quantity of their 





' Tl faut qu’ils soient en parchemin, car le papier fut inventé par 
Alerandre le grand, aprés avoir trouvé une écorce d’Arbre en Egypte 
appellée Papyros, sur la quelle il ecrivit, au dire de Varron. 


2 [The subject is one that cannot here be discussed ; but to me it 
has long seemed clear, that the Hebrew accents were invented with 
especial reference to musical notation ; or in other words, that they 
are really musical signs. As such, at least, they are mainly regarded 
by the modern Jews. Admitting this, however, to be the case, of 
such recent origin are they, that it will not materially affect the ques- 
tion here brought up. We can hardly suppose even, that they have 
been the means of preserving to us, any pieces of Jewish melody, of 
very ancient origin, even within the period of their invention. It is 
true, pieces of music are often handed down with very great correct- 
ness, from age to age. Herodotus was astonished at the entire resem- 
blance of the Linus of the Greeks to the Maneros of the Egyptians,— 
a tune, of the greatest antiquity among the latter people, and univer- 
sally known throughout the East. Some years since, a Jewish High 
Priest of Germany, also found, while at St. Petersburg, a great re- 
semblance between the singing of his German synagogue, and that of 
the grand Caliph of Persia, who was there on an embassy. The fact, 
however, that all kinds of music have been considered unfit for the 
Jewish synagogue, and interdicted there except by a modern license, 
as Dr. Burney tells us, so long as the Jews themselves are strangers to 
the land of their fathers, renders it quite improbable that we now 
have any pieces that were sung so far back as in the second temple. 
That musical signs, however, are in general unknown in the East, is 
evident from Niebubr and other travellers. “Neither in Egypt,” says 
he, “ Arabia, nor India, have I been able to discover that any one 
knew how to put a melody upon paper; and though in the Turkish 
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— in regard to length and shortness, as their guide, 
ven in this respect, however, there is perhaps not much that 
can be maintained with positive certainty. Various attemps 
have indeed been made in modern times, to determine the ge. 
nera of the Hebrews and the different lengths of their syllables. 
Hare,! Jones,? J. D. Michaelis,’ and Velthusen,' are the lates, 


provinces it was said, that there were some great artists at Constanti- 
nople, who bad secret signs for this purpose, yet not even here, not 
even among the dervises of the order of Meviaui, who are notorious. 
ly the most scientific musicians in Turkey, have I been able to meet 
with any who were so much as acquainted with notes.” Dr. Shaw 
had already borne testimony to the same fact, particularly as regards 
music among the Arabs of Barbary. Of them he says expressly, that 
“They do not write down their compositions.” The same fact is also 
confirmed by Russell, in regard to the Aleppeens. “They have,’’ he 
says, “no written music.” Their melodies or airs, are preserved alone 
in the memory, which they evidently find sufficient for the purpose ; 
as Dr. Shaw remarks, |. c.; ‘‘ That notwithstanding, the Arabs often 
have a multiplicity of instruments, Jearn every thing by the ear, aud 
pass quickly from one measure to another, hastening the time, in them 
all, they always preserve the greatest uniformity throughout their per- 
formances.” And he also adds, that he had often observed twenty or 
thirty persons playing together in this manner, during a whole nigh, 
without making the least blunder or hesitation. 

These statements, however, do not go to prove that there have not 
been learned Arabs, who made themselves acquainted with Euro- 
pean music and its literature. Such there have certainly been, espe- 
cially among the Western Arabs ; and a list of them is to be found in 
the Escurial Catalogue, of the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, by Mi- 
chael Casiri, a learned Orientalist, and Syro-Maronite Ecclesiastic, 
who was born at Tripoli in 1710, and who died at Madrid in 1791. 

Herodotus, Euterp. 79. Burney, I. 251. Hawkins’ Hist. of Music, 
Vol. I. p. 191 sq. Nieb. Reisebeschreib. Th. I. p. 175. Shaw’s Trav- 
els or Observations Relating to Several Parts of Barbary and the Le- 
vant, etc. p. 202 sq. 2d ed. Lond. 1757. Russell’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo 
p- 150, 2d ed. Lond. 1794; also appendix, Note XX XIX. p. 386 59. 
—Tr.]} 


! Prolegomena in Psalm. Comp. Lowth,de Poesi S. Ebr. Ed. 
Goett. p. 742. [Stowe’s ed. p. 294.] 


2 De Poesi Asiatica, c. II. 
3 In the Oriental. Bibl. Th. 7. p. 109 sq. 


* Annott. Philol. et exegetic. ad loc. Jes. LXIIT. 1—6. fase. 1. A 
program, Kiel 1777. 
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and best known of those who have entered into an investigation 
of this subject. Since, however, in regard to it, it is agreed, 
that the present pronunciation and punctuation of our Hebrew 
text is not the old original one, and this opinion derives very 
great probability from the too artificial system of the vowels, 
—I am unable to believe that in this article we shall ever arrive 
at any certainty,—which Jones himself has also said. When 
the vowels came up with all their accompanying points, they 
also brought up with them the accents as companions, which, 
according to a system assumed in modern times, pointed out the 
elevation and depression of the syllables. Even this point, 
however, is again veiled in unhappy obscurity. It is now ques- 
tioned, whether, as once maintained, the characters standing 
over the words brought with them an elevation, and those stand- 
ing under the words, a depression of the voice. The numerous 
works which have been written respecting this matter, will ex- 
cuse me from making any farther mention of it, in this place. 
As tothe word 5D, however,—it may, in poetry not only, but 
much more in singing Psalms, indicate a certain tone or a divi- 
sion; and be perhaps intended to show that another voice should 
be heard in the choir, at the place where this word stands. 
Thus far this word, might perhaps be compared with the Ara- 
bic *>@, a member, a division in music, which agrees perfectly 
with the Greek, deawadue,> a change of the voice or the song. 
Alberti* has, indeed, noted as an instance to the contrary, that 
it stands at the end of Psalms, where there is no longer any 
place for a change of voice, and prefers to compare with it in 
this case, the word Euouae, to be met with in the Roman 
Antiphonaria, and taken out of the words sEcULORUm AmEn ; 
from which then it will be possible to give an explanation of the 
translation of it occasionally to be met with, into eis aiwvag, eig 
télovg. This meaning, however, though very appropriate in 
some cases, is by no means universally so. And besides, can- 
not "20 even at the end of a verse or strain, indicate its repeti- 
tion with another voice, or still more precisely after the Arabic 


7 [Compare, however, Stowe’s Lowth, p- 33 sq., and Note B. p. 320, 
—_ R.] 

* Wibner’s Ebriische Sprachlehre, § 48, 1, 2. 

* Hesych. Avctwahuc povoixod péhous % duPpod tgonis ywvopéyns. 
In like manner, also, Suidas and Philo. 

* In the ed. of Hesychius, p. 974. 
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custom, an intermezzo of the instruments?’ The words 3}; 
and 7)°2%, which others take in here, appertain merely to ti 

Moreover, not every psalm or ode seems to have been sun: 
after every instrument and to every tune. The different kinds 
of poems doubtless also had different melodies. This is so cer. 
tain, that a man must be completely destitute of feeling not to 
perceive that 2pm, WW, APA, WII, MAB, AP, vm, 
n°>vi2, and others, even in reference to the singing, must have 
differed much from one another. Lowth® has gone into a suf. 
ficient explanation of this point ; and what slipped his memory. 
Michaelis has done after him ; so that it would be arrogance to 
say any thing more about it here. 

In general, the Hebrews used not only the words expressive 
of singing, but also those expressive of poetry and odes, as als 
expressive of instrumental music. It would accordingly be sv- 
perfluous to remark that "3 is an important word, used as of- 
ten to designate instrumental music as singing. ‘There are pas- 
sages in which it cannot be otherwise translated than by play- 
ing ; for though instrumental and vocal music were for the mos 
part connected together, and the ancients never willingly listen- 
ed to an instrument alone without singing,—in which respects 
they completely resembled the Arabs of the present day, who 
sing to all instruments,—yet this singing was not always thus 
connected.* Hence =°°%) are also musical instruments,’ this 
plural having the same meaning as the phrase ""8 *>>.° 

The word “71, literally to cut off, to divide, ete. is like- 
wise used of the music as well as of the poetry. In the Arabic, 
it is ordinarily used of instrumental music, in its literal accepta- 
tion.6 The name 732172 is known to designate a poem con- 
posed in strophes and verses. Should, however, the Vulgate be 
considered so very much out of the way, when it expresses 


1 [Compare Herder, Vom Geist d. Ebriisch. Poesie, Th. IL p. 355, 
Leips. 1825. Marsh’s Transl. Part Il. p. 267. Tr.) 


® De Poesi Sacra. Jones’ book, already quoted, will also gives 
still better illustration of many things. 


3 1 Chron. 25: 6. Neh. 12:6. 1 Kings 10: 12. Isa. 23: 16. 
* 1 Chron. 13: 8, 5 Amos 6: 5. 


6 Lowth, de Poesi S. Hebraeorum, p. 59, ed. Goett. [Stowe’s ed. 
Lect. III. and Notes. Tr.] 
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rinain by psalteria?' ‘The word nip 2 always connected 
with it, has a great resemblance to Nn*pi7%2. As this is an 
instrument, so may the word minv2372 also have the same mean- 
ing. At least there is otherwise no mention made of the man- 
ufacture of psalteria under the following kings, nor of the carry- 
ing away of the instruments when the whole temple was robbed. 
And yet these were not left behind. The word, however, 
would then seem to constitute a general appellation for instru- 
ments. 

The same is likewise true of 833 and its derivatives. They 
do not always mean prophesying and prophets, or even teaching. 
The word 822, as J. D. Michaelis ® has already remarked, also 
expresses the idea: “* Modulari carmen.” In particular, it had 
not the meaning of prophesying, in the times of Satnuel and 
Saul. On the other hand, it is expressly observed, that those 
who were afterwards called prophets, were in these times called 
seers® Accordingly, 8°32 in the first place means nothing 
more than a teacher, an interpreter of the divine word; in the 
second, also a sacred poet and singer; and finally, one who 
praises God in the exercise of music. Examples are not 
wanting. They are furnished us in the cases of Miriam,‘ Aa- 
ron’s sister ; Deborah ;° and the company of prophets who came 
down with music to meet Saul.© There is no deficiency, how- 
ever, of clear passages. When Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun, and 
others connected with them, were set apart for the purpose of 
sacred music, it is even said that they prophesied upon their 
instruments.’ No one will, in this case, think of literal proph- 
esyings. The sixth verse teaches us, that prophesying in this 
a means nothing more than the performance of music. 

ere I might also appeal to the usage of the Latin and Greek 
languages, in which vates is often used merely to designate a 
poet; but as these nations had altogether different notions of 
their vates from what the Hebrews had of their x*32, this 
comparison, which others have made, 1 will dismiss. The 


' 1 Kings 7: 50, 2 Chron. 4: 22. 2 Kings 12: 13. Jer. 52: 18. 


? Ad Lowth. de Poesi S. Hebraeor. p. 353, ed. Goett. [Comp. 
Stowe’s Lowth, pp. 310, 326, et alibi. T'r.] 


3 1 Sam. 99. 4 Exod, 15:20. 5 Judg. 4: 4. 
© | Sam. 10:5—13. 7 1 Chron. 25: 1—6. 
® Lowth, 1. c., Heering, |. c. 

Vou. VI. No. 19. 22 
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Hebrew language, in this respect, is indeed sufficiently definite, 
Hence in Syriac, the word "7%%2, which, in 2 Chron. 99. 
25, is connected with D°8"32, is translated asa prescribed melo. 
dy, the end of the verse quoted being rendered: * David sang 
to the Lord according to the melodies prescribed by the proph- 
ets.” 

pty is likewise a very general word and frequently used of 
instrumental music. It is, however, especially limited to the 
softer instruments. I do not remember to have seen this word 
used of trumpets. It was employed by Samson, when, at the 
close of his life, he was called upon to make sport for the Phi- 
listines. A violin is generally put into his hands. Respecting 
the word I will not contend. It may, however, have been a 
stringed instrument ; for of such, is PW ordinarily used in its 
literal acceptation. 

As used of stringed instruments, we have also the words, 
233, wem, and once o7B.' On the other hand, the words 
which signify a cutting, or breaking to pieces, such as >72, 
2°, 92M, WIN, Hx, are used more of wind instruments. 
There are some other words which I will give, when I come to 
treat of single instruments. 

As to the instruments themselves: In general they have no 
particular name, except that as I have already remarked, they 
are called [=°>2, or] ""H%>, and perhaps also ninzy+ 
They were, however, from ancient times, divided into particular 
kinds, according as they were differently played. They were 

I. Those furnished with strings; and these in particular are 
designated by the name ni2732 , oxevn xgovoueve ; in the singular 
number 2°32; a word from which "3237 in no respect differs ; 
it being a well known fact, that instruments are generally express- 
ed by a 2 prosthetic. We shall as we proceed, often be able 
to make use of this remark. The players are called 072352.' 

Il. Wind instruments, énenvedpueva Coyava,® different kinds 
of trumpets and flutes. ‘The more general name for the latter 
seems to be ni>"M2, the word being considered as the participle 
of Niphal, and from the radical, 5°"; of which, however, | 
shall speak by and by, more in detail. 

Il]. Instruments which are struck, either with the hand or 2 


- A a — et --—— 


Y Amos 6 5. 2 See p. 168 «9. 
3 Ps. 69:13. Lam. 3: 14, 63. 4: 14. * Ps. 68: 26. 
> Pollux, Lib. IV. c. 9. v. 5. : 
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stick, To this class belong kettle-drums, drums, castanets, 
bells, etc. The words employed in respect to these instru- 
ments, are for the most part such as designate motion. 

In the books of Moses, we meet with only the six following 
instruments: “122, 2399, Ah, nny, ninsky, AW; to 
which others also add 531°. 

In the books of Judges, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and the 
Prophets, we also meet with the following: +32, Dn>xn, 
py2i9, and B%>¥.— In the Psalms almost all of them 
occur. 

In Daniel we however meet with these also in particular : viz. 
RN PII, OAM, NIBO, FIHIB, and 772710. 

More specifically to determine the character of these instru- 
ments, is indeed a matter attended with great difficulty. In 
regard to many of them we are left so entirely destitute of the 
means of investigation, that, in the end, after numerous conjec- 
tures, we find ourselves in as much ignorance as at the begin- 
ning. Sometimes, however, the subject has been represented 
as more intricate than it really is. ‘The Hebrew himself never 
made any pretensions to the invention of them. In inventive- 
ness in general, his nation acted no important character. To it, 
almost every thing was taught, by God himself, as he would 
rather say. We must search, therefore, for the origin of in- 


-struments, among other nations,—nations with whom the Israel- 


ites resided, or with whom they had intercourse. They first 
brought them from Chaldaea and afterwards from Egypt. The 
East was in general the region from which other nations also 
received their musical instruments. ‘The proud Greeks do not 
indeed admit this. Apollo, Minerva, Mercury, Pan, none but 
gods, were the exalted inventors of their lyre, their flute, and 
the whole of their music. And yet the Scriptures appropriate 
them to Jubal. The Romans, however, are far more candid. 
Juvenal' gives Syria as their original source. The choir of 
singers and players on instrumen‘s was enlarged in Rome im- 
mediately after her wars with Antiochus, the Great. This lux- 
ury, according to Livy’s account,® appears to have been brought 





' Iam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes, 
Et linguam, et mores, et cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, nec non gentilia tympana secum 
Vexit.—Sat. LIT. 


? Tune Pealtrise, Sambucistriae et conuiualia ludiorum oblecta- 
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to Rome from the East. It is probable, therefore, that neither 
the figures of the ancient Roman and Grecian Instruments, nor 
their names, differed very materially from those of the Orieni- 
als. Some changes, indeed, they as well as the Israelites, a). 
ways made in them ; but substantially they remained the same. 
It is from a mutual comparison of these instruments of the 
ancients with the accounts which have been left us by the sacred 
writers, of the instruments of the Israelites, and a critical esi- 
mation of these accounts so far as my powers would permit, 
that I have drawn as sources of information, in the more spe- 
cific details which follow. In connexion with the above, | have 
also made use of the few accounts which have been given \; 
by modern travellers, of the musical instruments of the present 
day in the East. From these we may draw inferences with 
almost perfect safety, since the Orientals in general change but 
a very little. It is true, that at present, with them music isa 
prohibited thing, and of coures its instruments ; as they are pre- 
possessed of the opinion, that God wishes to be praised by 
the human voice alone. The inclination for it, however, stil! 
continues, and is perhaps rather increased by this very proti- 
bition.? 
(To be continued. } 


menta addita epulis. L. XX XIX. c. 5. {Compare Burney, Hist. Mus. |. 
482. 


1 Le peuple a une telle pente au chant, qu’en plusieurs professions, 
ils chantent tout le jour quoique fort lentement, pour s’animer et 
s’exciter, Chardin, Voyages, '[. V. p. 69. Niebuhr, in more than one 
place of his Reisebeschreibung, suggests, that none but base people 
practise music in the East. See Th. II. p. 84; [and compare Notes 
5 and 1, pages 143 and 163. The disesteem in which music is held 
by the first ranks in the East, would seem, according to D’Ohsson, a- 
bleau Generale de L’Empire Othoman, Tom. II. p. 188, as quoted by 
Russell, Note XXXIX. Vol. I. p. 386, to be founded on the Koran. 
His words are: “Entendre la Musique, c’est pécher contre la |oi; 
faire de la Musique c’est pécher coutre la religion ; y prendre plaisir, 
c’est pécher, contre la foi, et se rendre coupabie du crime d’infideli- 
té.” Russell, however, proceeds to add: “ That notwithstanding this 
declaration of the prophet, there are in reality few of his precepts less 
obsequiously obeyed. It is true that very few of the Turks are them- 
selves performers ; but there are few indeed, who make any scruple 
of listening to music.” Tr.) 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Srupy or THE Works or Nature. 


By F. M. Hubbard, Boston. 


Tue material world in which we live is full of meaning. It 
is written all over, within and without, with characters of wis- 
dom and mystery and beauty. Every fragment is of itself a 
true and appropriate symbol, nor is there a nook so secluded, 
that it does not contain, or a material form so scanty that it 
does not express, as really as the more stupendous, yet ever 
unobtrusive manifestation of nature, its peculiar import. The 
sun while it discharges its appointed function in giving light and 
heat to man, bears a witness that cannot be mistaken, to a wis- 
dom and majesty, that are not in it; nor less by its obedience 
to the same laws, does the most worthless pebble. To the 
practised eye, every flower, every crested surge, every existence 
animate and inanimate through the whole range of nature, is a 
sentence traced by the finger of God ; to the tuned ear, every 
voice of melody, and of discord too, is an utterance which the 
fitting sentiment within interprets. 

I said to a practised eye—and doubtless Nature does not dis- 
close her secrets, but to him who seeks patiently, and with much 
earnestness! Yet some of her larger exhibitions, as they can 
not escape the notice, so they must press in upon the mind even 
of the most heedless, something of what he who made them, 
designed them to represent. ‘The change of seasons with their 
imposing array of boundless and profuse magnificence, and the 
beautiful and wonderful developements of Nature’s working 
economy, with their lesson of wisdom and kindness and love, 
every body sees and feels. And there are few men, to whom 
the melancholy wind of Autumn, as it whirls from its stalk the 
yellow leaf, is not a remembrancer of that kindred decay which 
awaits the glory of humanity ; or of that dissolution still further 
onward, when shall perish, of Nature herself, all that can die. 
Or when her slumbering powers awake in the freshness of 
Spring, few who do not find in the springing shrub and the un- 
folding flower, a something which sustains the hope, that that 
which decays may revive, and that which dies, may not die for- 
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ever. Few minds are there so engrossed and besotted, tha 
they do not sometimes stumble on thoughts like these; and 
fewer still who have felt their power and know their worth, who 
will not always welcome their return. 

Suppose a human mind, awakened in the ripened manhood 
of his powers—his first sensation would present a twofold prob- 
lem—to account to himself for the mystery of his own being. 
and next of that other outward existence which, while it reveals 
him to himself, his first consciousness assures him is not hin- 
self. The inquiry would, no doubt, force itself upon him as of 
primary and commanding interest, which Milton has ascrib. 
ed to our first parent : 

“Thou Sun,” said I, “ fair light, 
And thou enlightened earth, so fresh and gay, 
Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if ye can, how came | thus, how here ?” 
Par. Lost, Book 8th. 


And long ere the intense eagerness of that question should be 
satisfied, would arise another of hardly less interest, whence 
this material world? Why those manifold and varied forms of 
beauty ? this magnificent overarching sky ? These lifted and hea- 
ven sustaining hills? ‘These flower gemmed and quiet vales’ 
These fountains sparkling and rejoicing in the light of day? 
And thus while every sense would become an inlet of exqui- 
site and ever increasing delight, this same questioning would 
endlessly recur, furnishing new queries and new satisfactions. 
But alas! man is not so. His spirit is given him in weakness, 
and the first faint notices of sense come to a feebler intellect 
within, and in their earliest entrance are mingled with pain— 
the earthly inheritance of man—and when the child is fairly 
conscious of himself, and begins to find a curious pleasure in 
watching and meditating on the works of God around him; he 
is taken away from Nature, who was ordained his playfellow 
at once and his Teacher, and delivered over to human tutors, 
who fashion him after the prudence of this world, and make him 
believe that the learning of books is better than the doctrine of 
Nature, and teach him cunning instead of wisdom, and that to 
think nobly, and feel generously, and act bravely, is but folly, 
and that is the only true discretion, to be rich, and win favor, 
and live princely. 

My readers have all doubtless seen a fragment by a popular 
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among us, (I forget the exact words) in which, he imagines 
a child, having laid aside his sports, as twilight is coming on, 
and leaning out of the parlor window, and watching the reced- 
ing light and fading splendors of the western sky ; as his eye 
catches a star dimly glimmering through the flush of evening, 
he turns to his father and exclaims in childish simplicity and 
wonder, “ Father, God has made a star!” It was indeed a 
childlike thought, yet created intellect cannot compass a vaster. 

But how few men can bring themselves back to the fresh 
purity of childhood and indulge such thoughts and feelings! A 
long familiarity with these scenes has deadened their impression, 
and that which should have been the occasion of strengthening 
and keeping forever alive the sentiment of beauty within us, has 
worn out and banished it! In how many does the sun coming 
“forth from his chambers’’ and fulfilling his glorious circuit, 
excite no sense but that of warmth, no feeling but that of con- 
venience? And the moon walking in her brightness “ and the 
stars which faint not in their watches neither are weary,” serve 
only to guide the benighted traveller, or at most to soften a 
landscape. 

A glance at the history of the human mind will show, howev- 
er, that men in every stage of civilization, and in every variety 
of circumstances, have understood in the appearances around 
them a meaning deeper than meets the eye; and therefore 
that the Author of Nature designed them to be so understood. 
And here it is obvious to remark that this tendency would nat- 
urally be most conspicuous in nations, which stand midway be- 
tween extreme barbarism, and high refinement, and perhaps 
most in the earlier stages of the transition, when free scope and 
abundant action is given to the natural tendencies of the mind, 
not yet embarrassed by the forms and restrictions which cultiva- 
ted society necessarily implies, nor strangled by unnatural ex- 
citement in partial and absorbing pursuits. As the youth in 
whom the hurrying cares of business, and the all controlling 
power of custom have not dried up the greenness of his spirit, 
will find a wonder in the commonest occurrence at which 
his elder and more mature companion may smile, but from 
which he may learn a lesson of profound wisdom. 

This tendency manifests itself in what is common to all, at 
least to all uncivilized nations, the notion of a prophetic power, 
supposed to reside in certain phenomena and events both ordi- 
nary and extraordinary. Hence the popular superstition of 
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omens—the belief in which is founded to some extent, though 
not entirely on this principle, and which retains its hold wy) 
more or less tenacity in the best informed and strongest minds, 
Thus the sudden decaying of a flourishing tree, the spilling of salt, 
the hooting of an owl, have been and still are reckoned omip- 
ous of evil. An unconsuming flame curling around the head 
of the youthful Servius betokened a future crown, and a bee set. 
tling on the lip of a cradled infant intimated the eloquence of 
Plato. ‘Thus too the wise man in his lonely turret, high among 
the palaces of Babylon, and the shepherd as he watched his 
flocks at midnight on the plains of Chaldea, saw in the aspects 
and movements of the planetary world, an inner sense,—a mys- 
terious relation to the alike strange vicissitudes of human |i, 
and the otherwise undisclosed determinations of human destiny. 
It is shown more clearly in the religious notions of those nations, 
which have no other revelation than that of Nature ; because 
in the frame of man the foundations of taste and of religion are 
intimately allied, and to some extent the same ; or at least tle 
religious instinct is more or less regulated in the forms it as- 
sumes, by the sentiment of taste. ‘The untutored negro, when 
he prostrates himself on the reedy bank of his native stream, 
and adores the Deity of the stream in the shape of the croco- 
dile, or bows before the poison tree, in reverence to the God of 
poisons, obeys this native impulse of humanity ; no less than 
the disciple of Zoroaster, who climbs the highest mountain tops, 
unsoiled by the profane footsteps of trade or of curiosity, where 
the air is ever pure, and the sun greets the earth with its earliest 
light, to pay his vows and offer his incense to the visible sym- 
bols of Divinity, to his mind themselves Divinities ; or the out- 
cast Guebre, who with forbidden and untold of rites, worships 
an ever burning flame—to him the elemental principle of ne 
ture. But no where do we find it more conspicuous, than in 
the popular theology of ‘ pagan Greece”—a sketch of which 
may be best given in the language of one, who has wonderfully 
combined in his description, historical accuracy with poetic beau- 


ty, and philosophical spirit. 


In that fair clime, the lonely herdsman, stretched 
On the soft grass through half a summer’s day, 
With music lulled his indolent repose : 

And, in some fit of weariness, if he, 
When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
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Which his poor skill could make, his fancy fetched, 
Even from the blazing chariot of the Sun, 
A beardless youth, who touched a golden lute, 
And filled the illumined groves with ravishment. 
The nightly hunter, lifting up his eyes 
Towards the crescent moon, with grateful heart 
Called on the lonely wanderer who bestowed 
That timely light, to share his joyous sport : 
And hence, a beaming goddess with her nymphs, 
Across the lawn, and through the darksome grove, 
Swept in the storm of chase. 

The traveller slaked 
His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and thanked 
The Naiad. Sunbeams, upon distant hills 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 
Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet Oreads, sporting visibly. 
The zephyrs, fanning as they passed, their wings, 
Lacked not, for love, fair objects, whom they moved 
With gentle whisper. Withered boughs grotesque, 
Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary age, 
From depth of shaggy covert perching forth, 
In the low vale, or on steep mountain side ; 
And, sometimes, intermixed with stirring horns 
Of the live deer, or goat’s depending beard ; 
These were the lurking Satyrs, a wild brood 
Of gamesome deities ; or Pan himself 
The simple shepherd’s awe inspiring God ! 

Wordsworth’s Excursion. 


The same tendency is shown in the different values which 
men set on the various orders of being in nature, when the rule 
of estimation will be found to be some power, or active princi- 
ple within, invisible, and inferred, not palpable to sense, but to 
thinking. Hence, a shapeless stone is passed unnoticed; a 
crystal more valued, because it is constructed on some princi- 
ple or power working within it,—thé vegetable creation has a 
higher worth, as involving an infinity of higher and to the seem- 
ing, living powers co-operating and controlling each other to the 
production of an infinity of semi-animate results essentially 
alike, yet partially diverse—in animals still higher powers and 
a greater worth, the uncombined fragments of an understanding, 
and the dawning of a moral nature—io man the yet higher pow- 
ers of will and reason and fellowship. 

The various meanings of Nature may be mainly reduced to 


Vox. VI. No. 19. 23 
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two classes—the logical, addressing itself to the understanding, 
and comprehended by the reason,—and the tasteful or moral, 
addressed to the sentiments, and apprehended and perhaps 
shaped by the imagination—the first, that which she presents 
to the eye of a philosopher ; the second, that which she conveys 
to the mind of a poet. The logical includes those laws and 
forms of matter and motion, which can be precisely measured, 
and enunciated by the formulae of mathematics ; comprising 
also those principles of oo force, and the great living en- 
ergy, of which these laws and forms themselves are but the for- 
mulae and manifestations. ‘The distinction between these two 
orders of meaning, may be compared to that between a finely 
chiselled statue in the perfect form and exact dimensions of a 
man, and the form and dimensions only, and the same marble 
wrought into the Laocoon, writhing and crushed in the serpent’s 
folds, expressing his sacred horror, and parental anguish. Or 
it may perhaps be better illustrated by the different feelings 
which would arise in the mind of an anatomist and of a child, 
in looking on the pleasant countenance of a mother. The ana- 
tomist sees a combination of bones and processes, and articula- 
tions, the circulation of the blood, the insertion and move- 
ments of muscles. ‘The child rests his head upon his motb- 
er’s bosom, and with his eye upturned in quiet confidence to 
the face which has been wont to repay his every look with 
a smile; sees, and thus first learns, the calmness of content- 
ment, or the joy of a satisfied affection, the intenseness ofa 
mother’s love, the chastened pensiveness of resignation, or the 
subdued glow of a fervent devotion. 

Diverse as are the ideas imparted to these two minds, so un- 
like are the impressions produced in the two classes of those 
who, each in his own way study Nature ; and in the elements of 
character generated by them; or rather by one of them, since 
the mechanical philosophy has no direct moral sense and of 
course has no direct effect on moral character. 

“ Homo naturae minister et interpres,” said Lord Bacon ; and 
expressed the office and commission of man. Yet even he seems 
not ve | to have understood, at least he has nowhere in his 
works fully unfolded, more than half this sentiment. While 
he has given to the world a method for the physical, or as it 
called scientific, interpretation of nature, incomparably 
than any one who had gone before him, and demonstrably true, 
he has nowhere left us a clue, to the still profounder and more 
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subtile, the moral and spiritual meaning of the universe. The 

sical investigation of nature, the study of its material laws, 
its stated modes of motion and operation, has occupied the acut- 
est intellects, ever since the foundation of the world; and 
though in some respects its progress has not been rapid enough 
to satisfy a reasonable expectation; yet in others it has reach- 
ed the limits of desire, as it has reached the bounds of hu- 
man possibility. In the ascertaining of ultimate facts, I do 
not conceive it possible for man to go beyond the Newtonian 
theory of the universe, at least in the same direction. Yet the 
whole system of physical truth is enclosed and sustained by a 
circle of superior and transcendant truth, the bounding line of 
which, the wisdom of man has not yet attained. The master 
mind of Newton has intimated its perception of this fact, in the 
hypothesis he felt himself constrained to make to account for 
the principle of gravitation. ‘The physical study of nature, as 
it ministers most directly and most powerfully to the necessity 
and convenience of man, has received his first and almost ex- 
clusive attention ; while that knowledge of it, which is intimate- 
ly allied to his moral and more important being, crowded out by 
seemingly more pressing need, has been neglected and almost 
forgotten. Another reason for this neglect may lie in the na- 
ture of the pursuit itself; for while its first lessons are obvious, 
its method is deep-hidden and obscure ; and I fully believe that 
the man, if any such there be, who shall give to the world the 
true principles of determining this meaning, will receive in the 
applause ofa discerning and well disciplined future, a fame high- 
er than that of Bacon and worthier than that of Plato. If in- 
deed—and the doubt is far from an impertinent one,—language 
can now convey such a method ; and if it be not left in the de- 
crees of nature, to each individual to begin his researches where 
his fathers begun, and as they did, leave to his children no re- 
lic, or trace of his labors. 

With these views of the difficulty inhering in the subject, I 
can make no pretensions to modesty in declining to enter upon 
the discussion of it. A volume could only furnish hints upon it ; 
and after the labor of a life, I might find myself master of only 
its alphabet. And were I competent even, to give an ample 
exposition, I should choose to offer only detached and frag- 
mentary thoughts ; for a theory in the mind is a stationary 
thing, or enlarges only like a crystal, by accretion, while hints 
have a germinating and productive power. 
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I purpose simply and briefly to state some differing views, 
which have been entertained of nature; and some of the condi- 
tions under which one may become a true lover of Nature, and 
attain some measure of success in the right apprehension of her 
meaning. 

The first class, if it be not a misnomer, to call them lovers of 
Nature, who find in her a value indeed, but no worth, may be 
represented by the man, who, being asked, “ what is the use of 
rivers,” replied, “to feed canals.” It includes all those who 
find in Nature, no higher use than to serve the convenience of 
man, and whose rule of appreciation is bodily pleasure and ad- 
vantage. Such a man would see more beauty in a snug brick 
dwelling-house, than in all the glories of the Parthenon. | once 
heard of a lad, not remarkable for intelligence, who gravely pro- 
pounded the query, ‘‘ what becomes of the fire, when it goes 
out.” Were I to choose between the two, 1 could not but pre- 
fer the dawning sense of mystery implied in that question, to 
the unthinking complacency of him, who can perceive in fire, 
one of the most wonderful of nature’s powers and combinations, 
nothing but the heat it produces. These are your so called 
practical men ! 

The character of the second class is one step higher and may 
be defined an indolent recipience of forms and colors. They 
prefer a circle to a square, a smooth surface to a rough one, the 
graceful curve of a spreading elm to the ragged and straggling 
branches of an apple-tree—because Nature has, in the very 
frame of man, made it necessary that he should be better pleas- 
ed with one of these forms than the other; he likes to see the 
rainbow, and a gorgeous sunset, and prefersa green meadow to 
a brown and barren heath, because no one who has a notion of 
colors, can help being pleased with such sights. He bends to 
the coercing impulses of his nature thus far, but falls back and 
deserts her here, simply for want of thought. To a mind 
working differently, or working at all, a sunset is more thao 
form and color. Its own fancy invests every object of vision, 
with new light and beauty. The* clouds far off in the sky are 
transformed into the snow-clad and everlasting Alps and snowy 
vallies stretching interminably between—again they become 
golden palaces of rare and surpassing splendor, or frowning 
and battlemented castles—again, a single cloud floating along 10 
the sun’s track, becomes an island of calmness and repose rest- 


ing on the bosom of the deep, richer than the gardens of the 
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Hesperides, and more peaceful than the fabled Atlantis. Why 
does the same object strike two persons so differently? Simply 
because the pe of one is dormant, in relation to this subject ; 
and of the other active, and the constant and sole creator of its 
own enjoyment. Indeed it is an universal truth applying to the 
study of Nature of every kind—that the discoveries which we 
suppose we make in her works, are the sole products of our 
minds. The feelings, principles, ideas, have their first if not 
their only being there, and are disclosed to our consciousness, 
by an outward and natural correspondence. The scientific 
laws, for instance, seem to have been constituted on the princi- 
ples of geometry, the elements of which are not in nature though 
its materials are, but are generated in the reason, and exist for 
italone. Sothe sentiments of beauty, grandeur, order, harmo- 
ny, the feelings of interest and attachment, are in and for the 
soul alone, existing there anterior to the circumstances which 
occasion their developement, and independent of them. This 
is very manifest in the Third Class—those in whom the feel- 
ings and sentiments which certain objects excite, are local, ar- 
bitrary, and personal—arising in all men, yet from no common 
principle—taking different forms, attaching to different objects, 
and dependent on associations peculiar to each individual or 
tribe. The peculiarity of this class seems to be, that each im- 
parts to the object of his regard, and thus finds in it, some 
human interest, associating it in some way, with the worth and 
joy, or with the sorrow and feebleness of humanity. The 
branching elm or the silvered sycamore, which shaded the 
sports of our childhood, will not be easily forgotten. The 
brook which witnessed our first exploits in trout-fishing, the 
well, with its rickety sweep and mossy curb-stone, which slaked 
our thirst, and the sloping green sward, where we refreshed our- 
selves after the labors of the day were over, will recur to us 
with a feeling, which we cannot impart to another, and which 
another cannot feel. The Swiss pedlar, as he returns from his 
wearisome pilgrimage, and catches a glimpse of the iced top of 
the highest Alps, enjoys in that sight what the curious tourist 
knows nothing of—he sees in some deep valley far beneath that 
summit, the cottage where his boyish days were spent, the form 
of his sister, or perchance one dearer, fading in the distance as 
he parted from her, and receives again his mother’s last kiss, 
his father’s blessing. In the same class is the superstitious man, 
who finds a peculiar value in a fragment of the cord, which hag 
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ended the life of a felon, and the Enthusiast who finds it jp , 
wilted leaf from the tomb of Virgil. 

In the Fourth Class, the predominant idea, is that of active 
powers, and principles enveloped by material forms. To such 
an eye a single plant or tree presents a mystery for almost en(. 
less meditation—not merely a curious collection of matter, 
juices and solids, bark and fibres, a pleasant greenness and , 

autiful shape—there is something beneath all this—a system 
of living agencies, each working out its own purpose, and | 
tending by mutual inter and counter action, to a single and grand 
ultimate result. ‘The skeleton of this view is the science of 
physiology—the Spirit, an inner and peculiar life. 

The ih and last view of Nature which I shall mention, js 
the Christian, the crown and glory of which is that in every 
form and work it sees plainly the hand of God. A huma 
Spirit, walking in the twilight of reason, must, it would seem, 
almost unavoidably take refuge in pantheism and polytheism, to 
satisfy its religious wants. And the likelihood of his choosing 
one or the other, would depend mainly on his greater or less 
cultivation. One who perceivesthe many various powers which 
the world every where presents to his observation, each in ap- 
pearance working separately, and accomplishing its own end, 
would naturally deify each—if he had not by long discipline 
risen to apprehend the unity, which pervades and animates all 
things. And with this idea, if not spiritually instructed, he 
would consider the whole system as itself the unity, a vast ani- 
mated principle, and worship this one, as the all in all. But we, 
whose reason has been illuminated and informed, by a persona! 
revelation of him, who is the ground of all being, and for the 
knowledge and manifestation of whom, we are taught that the 
material no less than the moral universe was created—we can- 
not fail to discern him, in all things. To us the precept of the 
Son of Sirach might be a rule in all our contemplations of n2- 
ture. ‘ Look upon the rainbow, and praise Him who made it; 
very beautiful is it in the brightness thereof; it compasseth the 
heaven about with a glorious circle, and the hands of the Most 
High have bended it.” 

But not only does the world persuade us of power and wis- 
dom in the Framer of it. Lvery where around us, we find 
single products, which, taken singly, distinctly express to us 
the idea of beauty—manifold in the appearances, which reveal 
it, yet in each and all the same magnificent idea. Thus as the 
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firmament of heaven is reflected no less distinctly in a fountain, 
or in a dew drop, than in the ocean, so every order of created 
things in its proportion, and the vast whole according to its meas- 
ure, is a true type of the Infinite, Eternal, Uncreated Beauty. 

And further still—Nature does not merely shadow forth to 
us the ideal beauty and the perfections of the Deity. As man, 
though a spirit, is akin to earth, and was fashioned of it, and 
made to reach knowledge, through his organized connection 
with it; so in the constitution of things i¢ was made a counter- 
part and to us a symbol of the moral world, of which we also 
form a part, and which is wonderfully within the material world, 
and yet above it, and for the sustaining and exhibition of which 
the material world was framed. Not that every moral truth 
has its adequate representation in nature; but the resemblances 
are numberless, our poetry and common language are full of 
them, and the mind that searches cannot fail to find them. 
Light isa symbol of knowledge, the water lily of hope and faith. 
The relation of a child to its parent is an earthly similitude of 
the high and cheering truth that God is “the Father of our 
spirits.” 

7 profoundly meditative mind, recently gone from among us, 
speaking of Nature as a revelation, furnishes a proof and an ex- 
ample : 

“It has been the music of gentle and pious minds in all ages, 
it is the poetry of all human nature, to read it in a figurative 
sense, and to find their correspondencies and symbols of the 
spiritual world. 1 have at this moment before me, in the flow- 
ery meadow, on which my eye is now reposing, one of its most 
soothing chapters, in which there is no lamenting word, no one 
character of guilt or anguish. For never can I look and medi- 
tate on the vegetable creation without a feeling similar to that 
with which we gaze at a beautiful infant that has fed itself asleep 
at its mother’s bosom, and smile in its strange dream of obscure, 
yet happy sensations. The same tender and genial pleasure 
takes possession of me, and this pleasure is checked and drawn 
inward, by the same whispered remonstrance, and made restless 
by a similar impulse of aspiration. It seems as if the soul said 
to herself; from this state hast thou fallen! Such shouldest 
thou still become! But what the plant is by an act, not its own 
and unconsciously, that must thou make thyself to become! must 
by prayer and by unresisting spirit join at least, with the pre- 
ventive and assisting grace, to make thyself, in that light of con- 
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science which inflameth not, and with that knowledge which 
puffeth not up.” * 

And though the resemblances are often fanciful, if controlled 
by a sound discretion, and a pure mind, they may not mislead 
or be profitless. I will give one more example from a sketch 
of great beauty by Mrs. Hemans—the Woodwalk. A father js 
telling his son, the significancy popularly ascribed to certain 
plants—among others the arum leaf, “ the folding leaf with 
dark brown stains :” 


“These deep inwrought marks 
The villager will tell thee 
Are the flower’s portion from the atoning blood 
On Calvary shed. Beneath the cross it grew, 
And in the vase-like hollow of its leaf, 
Catching from that dread shower of agony, 
A few mysterious drops ; transmitted thus 
Unto the groves and hills their sealing stains.” 


Of the conditions under which one may attain some true in- 
sight into the meaning of Nature I shall mention only two. kt 
will be doubtless understood however, that a certain degree of 
mental culture is a necessary pre-requisite, and that this degree 
must be enlarged as the mind makes progress in this knowledge. 
But more intimately connected with this study of Nature, as 
that on which success essentially depends, is the right cultivation 
of the tastes and sentiments, and these are the constitutive ele- 
ments of what is commonly intended by the love of Nature. 
Not less essential, at least to its richest enjoyment and highest 
kind, are a clear moral discernment, and daily and familia 
meditation on objects of moral interest, the chastening of the al- 
fections and the purifying of the heart. Among pagan nations 
even the most refined, the love of Nature has never so far 2 
we know, been a prominent feature of character national or 10- 
dividual. The barrenness of the Greek and Roman classics i0 
this respect is remarkable. ‘Taste is not religion. The cov- 
templation of nature is not the contemplation of God. But 
communion with God is the best preparation for the fellowship 
with nature, and that spirit only which has come awed, and 
humbled, and blissful from His presence is fully fitted for it. 

One condition is an active sense of mystery. This is of 2 
complex nature, resulting from restless ignorance and unsatis- 


* Coleridge’s Aids, p. 376, Am: Ed. 
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fied curiosity. It is the surest and most permanent ground of 
continued intellectual and moral advancement, superior to the 
vulgar stimulants of avarice and ambition, in the degree of its 
effects, as it is more lasting in its operation, and more excellent 
in its kind. In this most of all are men deficient. Childhood 
is fall of it—but as the boyish questioner is too.often unable to 
find an answer in himself, and is seldom aided by his elders, 
and is thus compelled to postpone his satisfaction till experience 
shall have made him wiser, he grows up to a forgetfulness of 
his own queries, in a familiarity with all wonders, which im- 
pairs his perceptions, and he becomes blind indeed. Still Na- 
ture is full of mystery, overshadowing and alluring to him who 
contemplates her aright; and he who has not sometime felt that 
the humblest flower asked him questions, he could not answer, 
and that the origin, and growth and decay of an affection was 
an enigma he could not unravel, may be deemed almost hope- 
less for growth and for good. 

I have already intimated that while nature contains ideas and 
principles which she discloses to the soul that is fitted to receive 
them ; the sentiments which she expresses to us are often the 
original creations of our own feelings, and are found in nature be- 
cause they are first found in us. The second condition then 
must obviously be a harmony of our Spirit with the Spirit of the 
Universe. I do not speak of a coincidence of our will with the 
Supreme will, ora correspondence of our affections with His 
Laws, or ai: obedience to the laws of matter—though the latter 
would be a valuable auxiliary to this attainment, and the former 
its highest and completing form—but of a harmony of our temper 
with the general aspects and, as [ may say, feelings of Nature. 
Doubtless she speaks a various language—she has a voice of 
sympathy for the saddened and the mourning, gently rebukes 
and recalls the erring, and with fine and delicate influences heals 
the broken hearted. But the conflicts of the passions are alien 
and uncongenial—she withdraws from such, like Astraea to an 
upper sky of peace and rest. The proud and the vain find no 
response, for to them she is a stranger. In the heart which is 
the dwelling of sensuality and earthliness, her wings are clog- 
ged and her bright plumage tarnished, by its foul and pestilent 
mists. But she resides alway with the pure, the meek, and the 
holy. She loves best a gladsome spirit, and he who has issuing 
from his own breast a stream of deep, gentle, joyful feeling, who 
is full of the tender impulses of humanity and quietly i 
Vor. VI. No. 19. 24 
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all the offices of love, shall find her dwelling within him, as 
light and music in a gushing fountain. 

It may not be amiss to hint at a few of the reasons, which 
seem to attach something of peculiar worth to this Love and 
Study of Nature, though he who possesses the love, and has 
made any attainment in the study, can hardly need them, and 
he who has not, may not readily apprehend their pertinence or 
feel their force. 

Man has not too many sources of enjoyment, and he may not 
in honesty of heart, turn away from any indication of one, till 
he has fairly tried it ; though the discipline which leads to it 
may be peculiar, and require even that the thoughts and feelings 
be remodelled, old principles displaced and new ones awaken- 
ed in the soul. A greener vegetation may shoot up from the 
decayed and moulded trunk. The gratifying of this love of 
nature furnishes a real enjoyment, as he who feels it well knows, 
and which he who has it not, cannot deny. It is pure too, for 
it is communion with the pure. Nature stands in her main 
forms and energies, as God made her—perfect. The elements 
work freely and harmoniously. The taint of sin is not there, 
“ the trail of the serpent” has not passed over them, the images 
of nature cannot defile. And being thus pure and perfect, they 
aid to cherish the sense of beauty, and establish the principles 
of taste in the mind which contemplates them. Nay, the cul- 
tivation of taste is but a developement of the idea of the per- 
fect, which idea, when man meditates on himself, he finds not 
at all, or only by contrast; while he finds it in nature direct and 
manifest. 

In the character of every individual man, from the various 
principles running through it, all of which modify and influence 
one another, almost any one may be selected, and under certain 
limitations, fairly considered as the type of the man ; and this 
because there is an essential affinity among the principles of 
human thought and feeling, by which those of the same kind 
are allied and made to coalesce. A true relish for simple beav- 

is seldom joined with habits of sensuality, for they are of 

iverse natures and will not blend. The feeling of compassion 
usually associates with itself, mildness, patience, forbearance. 
Thus a Love of Nature, by the peculiar sympathy which exists 
between them, attracts to itself, and sustains, and strengthens all 
the “finer issues” of our being—pure and steadfast affection, 3 
preferring attachment to the true, the generous, the noble, a 
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reverence for order, and a sense of dependency, a delicate senti- 
ment of beauty and propriety diffusing itself over all objects of 
human —_ a fondness for the social, the domestic, the home- 
bred. ver of Nature can hardly be an undutiful son, 
he can hardly fail to be a better father, a more obedient sub- 
ject, and a holier Christian. Indeed all these gradations of 
character are but stages, high yet subordinate, in the education 
of man for the higher and spiritual duties of religion. The 
character thus formed is fitted to apprehend and embrace relig- 
jous truth—-there is a correspondence, and a tallying of one 
with the other. A man thus trained is more likely, other things 
being equal, to become a Christian, and having become one, he 
is more likely to be true and faithful, because he has auxiliars 
to his spiritual life, which none other has, and which make his 
sight the stay and upholding of his faith. ‘The Angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear him,” is verified to 
him in another sense than that of protection. Nature, a sealed 
book to the sealed mind, becomes as “ the mountain full of 
chariots and horses of fire’ to the opened eyes of the servant 
of the prophet—her rebukes, and warnings, and encourage- 
ments and consolations are every where around him—in the 
stable mountain, and the fleeting cloud, the falling dew and the 
unheeded and down trodden weed. 
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From Tholuck’s Commentary on the Sermon upon the Mount. Translated by J. Torrey, 
Professor of Languages in the University of Vermont. 







[Conciupep From Pace 238, Vor. ¥.} 






Verse 12. The petitioner passes to his spiritual wants. The 
mind that contemplates itself in the sight of God, becomes first 
of all conscious of its debt of guilt, and prays for the remission 
of it. In literal opposition to this prayer of christian humility 
stands that of Apollonius of Thyana, who was accustomed to 
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pray: o& Soi, doinré wos ta opechopeva,’ O gods, may ye gire 
me that which is my due.—The general church in its controver- 
sy with the Pelagians very properly appealed to this petition, 
in order to prove the universality of sin, and its continuance 
even in believers. To this, if we may credit the testimony of 
Jerome, c. Pelag. L. Ill. c. 15. the Pelagians gave the un- 
suitable reply, that the — is offered by the saints—humili- 
ter but not-veraciter. Not so Luther: ‘‘ We are to remark in 
the third place, as it is here expressly pointed at, the poverty of 
our miserable life. We are in the debtor’s limits, completely 
[bis ueber die Ohren] involved in sin, etc.”—But a difficulty 
arises from the fact, that to this petition, as it seems, a condition 
is annexed, which renders it, under certain circumstances, in- 
capable of being heard. In fact, the appended clause, «¢ xai 
jueic agiguer, has made great difficulty for the interpreters in 
every age. This clause admits of being taken directly in the 
strict sense, that the measure of the divine clemency will al- 
ways be determined according to the measure of our own. 
Several of the fathers, therefore, employ this interpretation to 
alarm such as use the prayer with an unforgiving spirit ; and, as 
Chrysostom remarks in a certain place, many an offerer of the 
prayer in the ancient church has on induced, through fear, 
wholly to suppress the petition.? Others, however, according 
to Augustin, struck upon the awkward expedient of supposing 
that by the debts, which we should remit to our neighbor, are 
to be understood pecuniary obligations. Chrysostom, and Lu- 
ther in the exposition of 1518, understand the petition alto- 
gether in the sense of Luke 6: 38: * With the same measure 
that ye mete withal it shall be measured to you again.” Chry- 
sostom says: ‘‘ God maketh thee master of thy own sentence— 
as thou judgest thyself, so will he judge thee.” And Luther, 
Ps. 109: 14. “ His prayer, in the sight of God, will be a sin— 


1 Philostratus vita Apoll. L. I. c. 11. “Oqesdouera has here the 
sense as it is evolved in Plato de Rep.: drevosito pév yap, ore 10iT én 
Sixasor 10 mgogixov ixaot anodidova, toite 52 avsuace Opecdousror. 
The New Testament phrase aguévas t. Opesdjperta, it is well known, 
is Aramaic. The Greek would understand the phrase only as synon- 
ymous with agiéva: taypéa, (yet zoeoc has also in the classics the mor- 
al signification “ trespass.”) 

® The anonymous writer in Stephen le Moyne: taira léyo, a- 
Sewn, dav oitw noris (mgocevyn) évvoncoy to pacxov Loysor, pojségor 
10 éumeativ sig zeigas Pov Lawtos ! 
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For when thou sayest ‘I will not forgive,’ and yet standest be- 
fore God with thy precious pater noster, and repeatest with the 
mouth: forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors, to what 
does it amount but to this: “OQ God, [ am thy debtor, and I 
also have a debtor ; now if I will not forgive him, do thou also 
not forgive me ; I will not obey thee, though thou dost already 
pronounce me forgiven. I will sooner forfeit thy heaven and 
every thing, and take up my everlasting abode with the devil.” 
A great many expositors show themselves upon this passage 
quite at a loss how to proceed. Several, like Zwingli, endeav- 
or to remove the edge of the expression by saying that there 
properly lies in the words only a publica Christianorum profes- 
sio, not an oratio—a public profession, not a prayer. Also Lu- 
ther, in the smaller catechism, says “it is a vow to God.” Oth- 
ers, as Calvin, Chemnitz, say, the words are properly to be 
taken as an admonition [commonefactio] to forgiveness—an 
admonition, however, as it should seem, resting upon the asser- 
tion that God’s clemency to us, is to be according to the meas- 
ure of our own, and it is precisely this which creates the diffi- 
culty. Periculosam—says Maldonatus—nobis videtur Christus 
regulam tradere, male enim omnino nobiscum agetur, si non 
aliter nobis Deus, quam nostris nos debitoribus, peccata remittet 
—a dangerous rule Christ seems to give us, for ill would it 
fare with us, if God should forgive us our sins only as we for- 
give our debtors.” ‘To avoid the difficulty, therefore, he seizes 
upon a distinction, which is also introduced by several of the 
protestant Interpreters : it is not a rule (regula) which is here 
given, but a condition (conditio)—not a parity (paritas) but a 
likeness of manner (similitudo rationis). 

This is perfectly correct. ‘8¢, derived from the relative pro- 
noun ¢, = of which kind, like the Lat. ut from quod, like uter 
from quuter, where the t takes the place of d, as also in set, 
aput. Now this comparison expresses nothing directly respect- 
ing the measure in which the two things compared correspond 
to one another ; the likeness may be more or less strong, and 
hence too our lexicons at the word w¢ give similiter as a defini- 
tion ; yet it may without doubt also be used in the case where, 
in expressing one’s self accurately, 0oov would be employed.’ 
So also the less concise tocovrog stands for rooovros, and, in 


' Vid. Passow, s. v. os, p. 1127 of the 3d ed. 
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Latin, talis for tantus.'. In the New Testament it occurs th: 
in the parable Matt. 20; 14: Pd rovrm rq éozary dovyei (i, 
ai coi = ToG0U TOY door oot, so also, in Rev. 18: 6, where axj- 
dore avty, we xai avtn anédwxe, denotes the corresponding 
measure of retribution, and the phrase which immediately {o. 
lows, dixlwoare avry dinda, the two-fold measure ; compare 
Rev. 9: 3. So on the other hand, xa doov (and rosviro) 
which gives and compares the measure, is also used in compu. 
isons in the broader sense, where only the action is compared, 
and not the measure, so that it is equivalent to o¢, and has oirw 
in the apodosis, e. g. Heb. 9:27. Also in Hebrew 42 is equi- 
valent to tot in Ex. 10: 14. Judges 21: 14. We should be 
justified, however, in taking the ¢ according to this rigid sense, 
only in case it should appear to be necessary from the connex- 
ion: but, on the contrary, the analogy of faith, and Matt. 18; 
33, lead us to the conclusion that it is not an absolute parity, 
(paritas) but only a resemblance of manner (similitudo rationis| 
which is here intended. In the latter passage, for instance, we 
read : ** Shouldest not thou also have had compassion on thy 
fellow-servant, wg xai ya oe niénow, even as 1 had pity on 
thee? But the lord in the parable had shown greater compas- 
sion on the servant, than he was required to evince to his {el- 
low servant, comp. c. 5: 48. Now if the @¢ denotes an anab- 
gy only in the more general sense, then the relation of compar- 
ison converts itself into a relation of cause,? as in English, we 
take the expression, “as we forgive,” in the sense “ because 
we forgive ;” in which case, the proposition would wholly cor- 
respond with that in Luke 11:4, xat yao avrol aqieuer; it isa 
conclusion a minori ud majus, as in Matt. 7: 11. 

Although, consequently, it cannot be inferred from the pas 
sage, that our clemency determines the measure of the divine, 
yet it follows from it at least, that every person who takes the 

' Vid. Xenoph. Cyrop, L. [V. c. 2. § 41. ed. Born., Bremi on Cor- 
nel. Nep. vitae p. 367. 


? Thus Grotius and Gomarus, also recently Fritzsche. The par- 
ticles of comparison signify originally the parallelism of two things i0 
space, then in time, finally also that of cause and effect, which last is 
conceived of as running parallel to that of the first. Hartung, von ¢. 
griech. Partikeln, Erl. 1832. I. p.99. Comp. inthe Latin itaque, in the 
German, weil, originally a particle of time huil, wila, Weile = wal- 
rend. 
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prayer upon his lips, is supposed to cherish the spirit of com- 
passion and forgiveness in his heart, and a forgiving temper on 
our part, is considered, though not expressly, yet indirectly, a 
condition of forgiveness, on the part of God. This sentiment, 
indeed, has its analogies in other parts of Scripture. The po- 
sition is expressly laid down immediately afterwards, v. 14, in 
the form of a condition ; so also in Luke 6: 37 ;} and indirect- 
ly above c, 5: 24. 1 Tim. 2:8. James 5: 9. also Sirach 28: 
i-4. Precisely the circumstance now, that our Saviour sup- 

in the offerer of this prayer, a spirit of forgiveness to- 
wards the whole world, confirms the supposition, stated above, 
in page 204, No. 17, that the prayer nowhere expresses its full 
trath, except in the mouth of the mature disciple of Christ. It 
is he, namely, who more especially, from the circumstance that 
himself has received free forgiveness in Christ, brings before the 
collective world of sinners a heart full of forgiveness and peace. 
Ephes. 4: 32. Col. 3: 13.—a sentiment which is also expressed 
Matth. 18. where the king rests the obligation of the servant to 
forgive his fellow servant on the fact, that he himself had re- 
ceived far greater forgiveness. ‘The Heidelb. catech. therefore, 
says pertinently : ‘‘ thou wilt not reckon against us, miserable 
sinners, all our transgression, as we feel within us the witness of 
thy grace, that it is our full purpose heartily to forgive our 
neighbor ;”? in accordance with which Luther says, in the larger 
catech. “this clause is added, in order that we may have a 
token whereby we may know, whether we are truly the children 
of God, and consequently, whether our sins are forgiven.” 
Erasmus, Grotius, Witsius agree essentially with this interpreta- 
tion, the first of whom, for instance, says; quemadmodum 
ipsi inter sese mutuis erratis ignoscunt, ut facere par est ejus- 
dem familiae filios, ita etiam propitius sit ille pater. So also Ole- 
arius, who, however, in the end seizes upon another explanation, 
in which he takes «&¢ as the accentuated wg, derived from the 
demonstrative 6¢, in the sense of similiter, eadem ratione—in 
like manner, and the present, as denoting the certainly coming 
future : ‘so then shall we also forgive.” This interpretation is 


' The epistle of Polycarp c. 2. quotes, besides what we read in our 
gospels, the analogous words: agiete xai agedjostas ipiv’ édscite, 
wa ten Site. See Eichhorn’s Einl. ins N. T. I. 138.—With allusion 
to Sirach 28. Chrysostom says in the treatise de compuncet. I. § 5., 
“to pray for forgiveness, as for a great good, and not to be willing to 
grant it to others who ask it of us, is a mockery of God.” 
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rendered sufficiently doubtful by the parallel passage in Luke, 
xai yao avror agieuev, but besides, as a general thing, this usage 
of wg is limited to the poets and a few cases in Attic prose.’ 

V. 13., But it is not past guilt alone which burthens the pi- 
ous soul, it also looks with solicitude into the future, and, con- 
scious of its weakness, wishes to remain constantly preserved 
from temptations, nay, to be freed from all evil and impurity. 

Two difficulties present themselves in this petition, of which 
the former has given much trouble to the expositors. 1. How 
can we—the question was already proposed by Origen—pray 
for the averting of temptations (meegaouo/), when they are in- 
separably connected with the present course of things (John 17: 
15. The fathers are accustomed to quote Acts 14: 22. Job 7: 
1), and when, besides this, they are the occasion of Christian ex- 

rience (doxtu7), so that James exhorts Christians to count it al 
Joy when they fall into divers temptations (mesgasqoi), James 
1; 3? 2. In whatsense can it be said of God, that he leads men 
into temptation ? 

In order to answer both these questions in a satisfactory man- 
ner, it will be necessary to enter into a new investigation of the 
notion expressed by espacesy, necgaouos.! 

The notion of proving is expressed in Greek by two words, 
doximalecy and necgagery. The former, from the root déy:69ai, 
signifies originally ; 10 examine, whether a thing is receivable; 
the latter, connecting immediately with perior, experior, and a 
last with néigw, signifies originally : to penetrate, search through. 
But like 72 in Hebrew, ¢entare in Latin, and versuchen in Ger- 
man, 7&9@y too, in the usus loquendi, has acquired a bad se- 
condary meaning.* Tlegar, nevpaoPas, necgatew revos, ad 
often, at a later period, t/va, were originally used as synony- 
mous with néigav AauBavecv, neigay noveioPae for every trial in- 
stituted with any person. At an early period, however, the 
substantive aeiga denotes particularly a bold undertaking, ¢.¢- 


1} Buttmann ausf. Gramm. II. p. 279. 


2 The earlier works which relate to this point are Buieer, Observ. 
sacrae. p. 260. Thesaur. s. h. v. especially Witsius, p. 220. Pott. Exc. 
I. ad ep. Jac. 

3 On theother hand 772 is rather to be compared with Soxmas. 

4 Perfectly correspondent is the evolution of significations in the 
middle high German word kéren—1. to perceive by the senses, to €3- 
perience, 2. to try, examine, select, 3. to lie in wait for, 4. to tempt. 
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atioay éy9 oar aonaoat, simply in the meaning “ to trace out 
a bold undertaking :” afterwards 1éiya robbery by sea, necgatns 
a pirate. Suidas : méioa, 6 d0hog xui 4 anarn xai 4 réxvn- 
The verb necgay with yuvaizag, like the Latin tentare Junonem in 
Tibul I. 3. 73, of the enticing and seducing of women. E. g. in 
Polyb. Hist. L. 10. c. 26. § 3. Hesychius: newgalor’ éve- 
dosvwv.—Also, in the scriptural use of language, it occurs di- 
rectly in the more general sense: “ to essay, to make an at- 
tempt,” Acts 16:7, where Cod. Cantab. has 7#edov as a gloss, 
Acts 24:6. That in 2 Cor. 13: 5, it is synonymous with the 
following doxeuacere may be doubted. Yet it occurs in the 
LXX in parallelism with doxuatw Ps. 95:9, and thence in 
Heb. 3:9; or the texts interchange it with doxeuage, as in 
Dan. 1:12. In Ps. 17: 3, some read: énvgwoag ue instead of 
eneignoag ué. Yet far more commonly it is used, in malam 
partem, of men who try the divine forbearance by their distrust, 
Acts 15: 10. 5: 9. 1 Cor. 10:9. In Wisd. of Sol. 1: 2, it is 
used as synonymous with @moreiy rp Oem. 2. Of God, who 
exposes men to trial, not indeed with evil design, but in difficult 
circumstances, so that a fall may, although it at no time must 
necessarily occur, 1 Cor. 10: 18. Heb. 2:18. 4:15. 11: 37. 
In the Old Testament frequently, for instance in the history of 
Abraham, Gen. 22:1: 6 @e0g énsigate rev ABoaap nai sinev 
avrg. Comp. Ex. 15: 25. Deut. 13:3. 3. Of men, who, 
with evil design and pre-supposition, make a trial of others, 
Matt. 16:1. 19: 3. 22:35. Mark 8:11. 12: 15. John 8:6. 
4. Hence particularly of those trials to which the devil—é zo- 
lyunyavos Ggpes—exposes men, and which are always present- 
ed under an evil supposition, and with evil design. Matt. 4: 1, 
and4. 1 Cor. 7: 5. 1 Thess. 3:5. Rev. 2:10. Hence dis- 
tinctively his name 6 xecgatwr = 6 nevgaorns, while God is 0 
doxtuaorns t. xagdiwv Ps. 17:3. In all these passages, as al- 
so in Gal. 6: 1, the word might be translated to seduce, and 
then this signification employed in James 1: 13, 14, in order at 
once to remove the difficulty which arises from the declaration : 
0 d20¢ nergater ovdéva, God tempteth no man. Yet there is 
nothing at all in these passages to hinder us from remaining by 
the sense “to place in circumstances of trial,” and in James 
neigatery cannot possibly be taken in a sense essentially differ- 
ent from that of necpaouds in the verse immediately preceding. 


a tier SE _ —— 


| Sophoel. Ajax v. 2. (See Lobeck ad. 1. p. 219). 
Vor. VI. No. 19. 25 
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We may adhere, therefore, in James too, to the common signi- 
fication, and understand his assertion in the sense ; “let no may 
say, when he comes into circumstances of trial, that God is to 
be blamed for it ; it is the evil inclination within, which renders 
the relations of life temptations to us.”—Now the noun ze:gas- 
#0¢ is formed from the perf. pass. of the verb mesgacerr, also 
frequently synonymous with the active neigaorg. The noun, 
following the analogy of the verb, signifies 1. a trial generally, 
so that it is not distinguished from dox¢uaoia, 1 Peter 4: 12; 2, 
a state of trial, eminently exposing one to the danger of falling, 
and here belong all those passages, where the Lexicographers 
and expositors have given the signif. calamitas. Luke 8: 13. 
22: 28. Acts 20: 19. Gal. 4: 14. James 1: 12, etc. 3. Many 
adopt the signification “inward excitement, enticement of é:v- 
Svpia,” and ground.it upon the texts Matt. 26: 41. 1 Tim. 6: 
9. Luke 4: 13. But in the last passage it is used actively — 
doxcuaoia, in the two others it denotes, as elsewhere, a situa- 
tion of trial, a 6xavdadov.—Paul employs with it the explana- 
tory phrase «/¢ aayida. It does not denote, therefore, the dedea- 
Sec of énvPupia but the tempting, seducing situation occasioned 
by the dedea¢ecyv. Consequently the word answers exactly to 
the classical expression zegiotaors, which the moralists, as Epic- 
tetus, Maximus Tyrius, and others, frequently employ, and 
which properly means nothing more than circumstance, then 
again, a critical, trying situation. We bring, therefore, the 
passages enumerated under this third class into the second.— 
When zégeaopuds is used as a concrete, it also is equivalent to 
oxavdaiov, since this denotes, indeed, a mgdoxoume, éyxoupe, 
where one is exposed easily to fall. xj2472 too is synonymous with 
7, nayic, which indeed is often connected with oxavdadoy, Josh. 
23: 13. 1 Macc. 5: 4, also among the classic writers, Amplis, 
as quoted by Athenaeus, calls the courtezans mayidag rou fiov:' 
In the LXX. Job 7: 1. 10: 17, in the Pseudepigraphi (Testam. 
Isaschar p. 627, in Fabric. Tom. II.) and in the fathers (e. g. 
Basil. ep. 231. T. Ill. ed. Par. Hom. in Luc. 12:18. T. Il. p. 
43,) nécgar7gzoy is also used instead of mesgaouog, which by vi- 


1 Our German word Anfechtung, which Luther says, he would 
have employed instead of Versuchung, if the latter had not come into 
more general use, denotes a challenging to the combat ; and the mid- 
dle high German Bekérung, which is frequently found e. g. in Tauler, 
(in Kero, Otfried, Notker: chorunga) from Kéren, signifies a chal: 
lenging to the torment of choice. 
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tue of its ending, like xoermgcor, denotes a means of trial, touch- 
stone. In the writers of the church ozAnovg also is found in the 
sense of métgaouds, see e. g. Photius in Wolf’s Anecd. Gr. I. 
145. 

Now if ae¢gaoucg denotes the situation, where the Christian 
is exposed by God to trial, and if in the Scripture these trials 
from above are represented as the means of becoming firm and 
consequently secure in our faith (Rom. 5: 3. James 1: 2—4. 
1 Pet. 1:6, 7); if the mecgaouos, as Chrysostom in epist. 157 
says, TOS yevvadws gegovor nodha xoulles ta Boafeia xai hap- 
npous tov oreqavous, so that in the consciousness of this, ac- 
cording to Clemens, the true Christian exclaims: @ xvgee dog 
negioraoty x. AaBe énidecker, and if it is altogether impossible, so 
long as we live in this world, to keep free from all occasions of 
stumbling (oxerdadocs) 1 Cor. 5:10, and if Christ expressly 
prays, not that the Father would take us out of the world, but 
only that he would keep us from the evil (John 17: 15)—the 
question arises, how can Christ put the prayer into our mouth, 
that we may not be led into temptations (2ecgaopo/) ? 

The expositors, almost without exception, have had recourse 
to various arts in order to get rid of this difficulty, and indeed, 
some of them have attempted to remove it, by refining upon 
the notion of mécgaouds, many, by refining upon the word 
sisevéyxys, and several, by giving emphasis to the preposition 
es. 1. As it respects those, who refine upon the notion of 
méoaouo¢, making it to mean more than barely a state or situa- 
tion, in which we may easily fall, many of them speak of an 
altogether peculiar kind of trial, where God purposely forsakes 
men, éyxatadecwes according to Ps. 22:1. ivari éyxatehenes 
ue, and Ps. 119: 8. Comp. Suicer Thesaur. s. v. éyxaradecyuc. 
But no trial from God goes beyond our powers, 1 Cor. 10: 13." 
Others speak of a temptation from the devil,? which goes be- 
yond our powers. [But as all temptations from the devil are by 
divine permission, and God never exposes us to trial beyond our 
powers, such an one cannot occur ; besides, the devil must have 
been mentioned as the author. Others are inclined to refer the 
word here, as in Matt. 26: 41, specially to the inward excite- 
ment by lust, so that the petition would amount to this: lead us 








' Basil. ep. 219. 
® Calvin: hic notatur interior tentatio, quae diaboli flabellum apte 
vocari potest. 
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not into the excitement of evil lust. Now although it should 
be granted, that in the same sense in which God is said “ to 
harden,” he may be also said to lead into evil lust, yet we have 
disputed the assertion that 2ecgaoudg is altogether equivalent to 
the dedsaouos of énvOvyia. We, therefore, reply to the ques- 
tion, which was proposed to Basilius, whether sickness and suf- 
fering were also included in the xesgaouos, for the averting of 
which, we are permitted and commanded to pray, as this father 
himself did, Resp. ad interr. 221: OU dtéxguve mELQUOMOL 
movornra, xadohexwe de mpocerake npocevyzeode uy EloedOeiv eis 
névgaouov, “he distinguishes not the kind of temptation, but 
gives the general precept, pray that ye enter not into temptation.” 
So also Chrys. in de inst. sec. Deum vita.—2. A far greater 
number, and indeed from the earliest period, have laid an em- 
phasis upon éioevéyxng. Isodorus Pelus. |. V. ep. 226, where 
he is speaking upon Matth. 26: 41, makes a decided distinction 
between éuneoeiv ei¢ nevgaoucy and eioAdeiv. The former, he 
says, it is impossible in this life to avoid, for, as we read in Job 
7: 1, the entre life of man upon earth is a necgatngrov * ng00- 
evzeode, iva un rrrnOqre 1H mecguoum’ ov yao élnev, [7 
éuméeceiv’ adda un eioedaeiv cover éore, uy xaranod7jvas 
va avrov. So also he expresses himself L. I. ep. 71 ; and 
Theophyl. on Luke 22:46. Aug. : aliud est tentari aliud in- 
duci in tentationem. Luther, Chemnitz, Bengel. So also Gro- 
tius, Le Clerc, Olearius, Michaelis, and many others. Luther : 
It cannot be otherwise than that we should encounter trials, but 
for this we should pray, that we may not fall into them and be 
swallowed up. LeClerc: sioegzeotas ig necgaopor is illeque- 
ari in difficultatibus, quibus nosmet ipsi expedire nequeamus. 
Bengel: non precamur, ut re sit, sed ut ne nos ea tangat aut 
vincat. But what evidence that this signification belongs to the 
intransitive eo¢gyeoPac, and to the transitive edogegery, of which 
the former, it is pretended, is stronger than negeninrewy necgao- 
Hots (James 1: 2), and AapBavecPae uno nevgaouov (1 Cor. 10: 
13), and the latter (ecogegeer) stronger than edoayesy ei¢ nergao- 
“ov?! Olearius alone has attempted to produce the evidence. 


1 In the Latin, there is a difference between inferre and inducere, 
since the latter, according to the rule, has the bad sense = to entice. 
See Nic. Heinsius on Ovid. Metam. VIII. 123. The Vulgate has there- 
fore well translated: ne nos inducas, for which Aug. substitutes the 
less proper “ ne nos inferas,” although, as he says, in conformity with 
the majority of texts. 
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He appeals (Observ. sacrae, p. 213), to the signification to tear 
away, to plunder, which gégecv has, e. g. in Homer, where the 
discourse relates to the bearing off of plunder, and to the signi- 
fication abripi which gégeoFac has. This evidence, if good in 
other respects, would, however, prove too much, for it is well 
known that where the discourse relates to plunder, géoesv xai 
ayetv are connected ; according to this, s¢oayecv would also take 
the signification of violence. But from that particular phrase, 
where the simple term is in sense equivalent to “ tear away” no 
inference can be drawn in respect to the compound one ; «/o- 
géoeey will nowhere be equivalent to eéow@eiv, sioBadisww. Yet 
even were the difficulty in this place thus removed, the passage 
in Matt. 26: 41 still remains, rf me eiothPewv stands. Chrysos- 
tom, however, has found a way of explaining this, and at the 
same time in connexion with it the passage before us. He sup- 
poses, for instance, that in séoeASecv the notion of voluntary 
agency is included, so that accordingly eloqégery would denote 
the permitting of a voluntary plunging of one’s self into sin : 
évrav Pa xaraorehier 10 guonua, didaoxwy ov nagacrErodas Tous 
ayavas, ahha un énenndav . .. éhuvoPévrag nev yao dei yevvaing 
éoravac’ un xadovpévors dé ‘Hovyetesy, he here rebukes over- 
confidence, teaching, not that we should decline trials, but that 
we should not rush upon them... for it becomes those, who 
are drawn forth, to stand firm; but those who are not called, to 
be quiet. Yet this is altogether arbitrary.—The readiest way 
to get clear of the difficulty might be this. It might be assum- 
ed, as it was long ago by Origen, that nayi¢ and mecgaopos, as 
we have shown above (comp. also 1 Tim. 6: 9), are kindred 
notions ; but to be drawn into the snare is the same thing as to 
be completely entrapped.' Yet even this explanation cannot be 
pronounced entirely free from caprice ; for although MELOAOMOS 
and mayi¢ are of kindred signification, yet it is precisely when 
so great a stress is laid upon the notion of snare, the interchange 
of one for the other ceases to be a matter of indifference. Be- 
sides, in this case the same sense would admit of being forced 
out of the phrase negeninresy mergaope or 0 metpaouos neéegenin- 
tée wot, which, however (on account of James 1: 2), is assumed 
to 0 be different. For wageninsesy tovi = yiyvecOas nEgUMETH Tove 
' In a similar way inducere is taken by Donatus in explaining duci 
falso gaudio in Terence’s Andria, Act. 1. se. 2. v. 9, which he inter- 
prets first by prolatari falsa spe, then by induci, ut ferae in retia. 
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means to fall into any thing so that it encloses us, i. e. holds 
us completely captive. 3. Many who support the last mention- 
ed explanation, urge at the same time the ¢/¢,' and those who 
borrow aid from the rabbinic, as Grotius, Drusius, Wetstein, 
have taken ¢¢¢ as identical with the rabbinic *3"> into the hands, 
and quote a considerable number of passages, where 77> 8°37 
7°S2 means “ to bring into the hands of temptation ;” i. e. aban- 
don to the power of temptation, permit to fall under it, comp. 
Rom. 7: 14. But it is acknowledged that "2, "> even in 
the Old Testament, have lost their primitive signification, how 
much more in the rabbinic writers ; it is moreover but a very 
small stress that can be laid upon the phrase és tas yeigag in the 
New Testament in passages like Matt. 17:22. 26: 45, etc. 
Yet even if it had a special significance, the phrase is not found 
in this place, and to ascribe this significance to the ¢¢ would be 
altogether arbitrary. 

We explain to ourselves the petition, accordingly, in the fol- 
lowing simple manner. The Christian is, by all means, to re- 
joice, when he falls into trials, because, he who is found worthy 
amon) obtains the crown of life (James 1: 11); but yet the 

hristian is not, on that account, to seek netpacuol ; nay, in the 
consciousness of his weakness, he should pray to be constantly 
preserved from them, since he cannot answer for himself, that 
he shall be found proof against their power (déxeuoc). So Christ, 
Matt. 5: 10, 11, pronounces those blessed who are persecuted 
and reviled for his name’s sake ; but what Christian would covet 
this reviling and this persecution, nay, would not rather endea- 
vor, so far as practicable, to avoid them? See Matt. 10: 23. 
Now in this consciousness of our weakness, and with that dread 
of pain which is necessarily connected with our life in the flesh, 
we pray that we may not be brought into circumstances of trial 
and temptation, as Christ also in Matt. 24: 41, charged his dis- 
ciples to pray, nay, as he himself prayed that the cup might 
pass from him (Heb. 5: 7). When in the public prayers of 
our churches we desire to be delivered from scarcity, sickness, 
pestilence, sudden death, ete., all this is the petition: ay ¢éoe- 
véyans juas eo necgaopov.—LEuth. says admirably : un énayo- 
Mevory Mev T. MELQAOLOV, NUgaALtNTéOY avTOUS, Enayouevor, OE av- 


1 So also Beza, who expressly remarks, est vis praepositionis es 
diligenter observanda, and translates sioeAGeiv, Matt. 26: 41, introire, 
Christoph. Starke: “ tis, évéyxns lead us not in, viz. too deep.” 
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dgvoréor, iva wat t0 erouoy nad 10 yévvaiov énderzcpea . . 

madeves tolvuy mas 0 hoyos, Hn Papdeiv éavrois, und dnnn- 

dgy roig nécgaomoig Uno Ooaovrnros. When temptations are 

absent, we should deprecate them, when present bear them 

manfully, that we may show both modesty and fortitude, . . . 

we are taught therefore not to be too confident in ourselves, nor 
to rush into temptation out of a spirit of defiance. 

The second difficulty attending this petition was this—how 
can it be said of God, that he leads us into temptations? It is 
mentioned by Augustine that many, out of conscientious scru- 
ples, prayed, ne nos patiaris induci, suffer us not to be led; 
and c. 6. de dono perseverantiae, he adds, that this, moreover, 
was found in the greater number of the texts, in codd. pluribus 
{* atinis), as indeed we find it too in Cyprian. Euthymius and 

heophylact explain: ux cvyywenons juas éuneoeiv. As most 
of the fathers think of éav@vuia or still more of the devil, as 
the cause of the meegaouog they are under the necessity, at all 
events, of understanding the verb in the permissive sense (ovy- 
qoontixas). But we, who have taken MELQAOMOS as denoting 
only the state or situation of trial, have no occasion for this in- 
terpretation. Eiogégesw ei necgaouov has no other meaning 
than necgafecy, when it is used of the trials, which God appoints 
untomen. That which makes the (in yagi | innocent 
circumstances MEQLOTHOELS, temptations, is then, as James ex- 
presses it, the érePupia. 

‘Alla 6b6at, x. t.4. The determining of the sense of this 
clause depends in a special manner upon the meaning which is 
given to ano rod movngov; upon the fact, namely, whether this 
is masc. and designates satan, or is neuter. ‘The Greek fathers 
understood the expression of satan; so also Tertullian,! Eras- 
mus, Beza, Zwingli, Socinus, Chemnitz, Bengel, and of the 
moderns Kuinoel, Fritzsche. On the other hand the Vulgate 
has translated malum. rian and Augustine explain this 
partly of physical, partly rap moral evil. Luther, das uebel. 
Michaelis, die Sinde. Calvin remains undecided. Camera- 
rius, Olearius and others unite both the meanings. The ques- 
tion must be decided by parallel passages, and by the connex- 
ion. That 26 xovnoov occurs in the New Testament to desig- 


1 In the book de Fuga in 1 persec. c. 2. he translates: sed erue nos & 
maligno ; but in de oratione he has: evehe nos a malo. He uses, 
however, malus alone, as well as malus ille, to designate satan. See 
Semler index Latin. Test. p. 445. 
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nate the whole province, domain of evil, we have seen at Chap. 
5: 37. In the sense of physical evil the adjective occurs Ephes. 
5: 16. 6: 13. The following may be considered as paralle] 
passages : 2 Pet. 2: 9. Rev. 3: 10. 2 Thess. 3: 3. 2 Tim. 4: 
18. While 2 Thess. 3:3: ‘* But the Lord is faithful, who 
shall establish you and keep you ax rov novngov favors the 
supposition of the masculine, 2 Tim. 4: 18, and the Lord shall 
deliver me an0 navrog égyou xovngov, and will preserve me un- 
to his heavenly kingdom ; to whom be glory forever and ever, 
amen—might be adduced in support of the neuter. This pas- 
sage, however, is less parallel, as éoyov nowngor refers not to 
the evil cleaving to the apostle himself, nor to the evil in the 
world generally, but, as the shortly preceding ¢6v0@nv éx oro- 
“arog Agovros indicates, to the malicious attempts against the 
life and labors of the apostle.—If we inquire now which of the 
two explanations best agrees with the context, the answer de- 
ope upon the interpretation which has been given to mecgaouos. 
this word has been taken in the narrow, special sense of a 
deheaopos of énvupia, the devil may be conceived of as the in- 
termediate agent, and it is quite probable that the antithesis with 
adda would implore an entire and complete deliverance from 
the tempter 6 necgatav. But to the interpretation “ excite- 
ment of inward lust” we have been constrained to express our 
dissent. If we understand then mécgaopos in the more general 
sense, as designating every situation of trial, so as to include 
SAlwess, movnoow, in this case, must be taken too as neuter, for 
an opposite antithesis arises only in case that novnoou designates 
the whole province of necgacuoc. We take the expression then 
in the same sense with Luther in the smaller Catechism,! sup- 
ing that in the Greek word, as the case likewise is in the 
ebrew and Latin, the significations of moral and of physical 
evil are combined, as it is undoubtedly the case in the mécgao- 


' In the larger Catechism he says: “The clause in the Greek runs 
thus: Deliver or protect us from the evil one, and stands just as if it 
spoke of the devil, as if he would collect the whole to a single point, 
the sum of all prayer should be aimed against this arch adversary,— 
for it is he who hinders among us every thing that we pray for, the 
name or glory of God, the kingdom or will of God, etc. Wherefore 
we finally collect the whole together and say: Our Father, help us, 
that we may be altogether free from all evil.” Compare Luther’s dif- 
ferent translation of the passage in Acts 5: 37. p.301 of the Commen- 
tary. 
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og that we are pressed at the same time by moral and physi- 
cal evil.—This is the place to advert once more to the opinion 
of those who lay a stress upon the ¢é¢ in efoeveyxng. Many, for 
instance, have here given emphasis to the and, which they al- 
lege to be different from é*—so that the petition would run, 
“‘ Lead us not into the midst of temptation, but deliver us from 
it, even before we enter therein.” But to press the construc- 
tion of the dveoPar with ano is idle, as verbs of freeing and de- 
livering are construed promiscuously with the simple genitive, 
as with éx or and. See Matthiae Greek Grammar, § 353, Re- 
mark. , 

We are now better prepared to determine the question res- 
pecting the number of the petitions. Among the ancients, Au- 
gustine in his commentary de serm. in monte, is decided in 
supposing seven petitions, so, distinguishing between the sentence 
with adda, and the preceding one, as that the petition, “ Lead 
us not into temptation,” should refer to evil in the future, “ De- 
liver us, etc.” to that in the present, and “ Forgive us etc.” to 
that in the past, while on the contrary, in his sermon de ora- 
tione Domini, he supposes it may also form unam sentétitiam. 
Chrysostom on the other hand, with whom the reformed church, 
the Arminians and Socinians agree, allow only six petitions, as 
it is evident indeed that the adda forms one sentence with the 
preceding. Many Catholics and Lutherans leave it undecided 
whether the two sentences are to be considered as different pe- 
titions ; so e. g. Maldonatus, Chemnitz, Bengel. If by novy- 
e0¢ we understand the devil, the apodosis would certainly express 
positively what the protasis had expressed negatively, and the 
whole would be but one petition. But it is precisely this cir- 
cumstance which furnishes us with a new argument, why we 
should not understand o»nodg of the devil; it is most reason- 
able that in this short prayer the least possible tautology should 
be admitted ; but in that case such tautology would be inevita- 
ble, since the apodosis would express nothing at all different 
from the protasis. But if by tov movngou we understand the 
whole province of evil, physical and moral, this proposition is 
more comprehensive than the preceding one, and we should 
then be justified in speaking of seven petitions. In this case a 
certain resemblance may be found to 2 Tim. 4: 18. As there 
the apostle looks from the deliverance out of the mecgacuog he 
had just encountered, into the future, where he should be freed 
from every new néspacucs, and finally rescued and screened in 

26 


Vor. VI. No. 19. 
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the heavenly kingdom, so here also, the petition looks forward 
to the time when this present life—which according to Job 7: 1, 
is one scene of trial or ne¢gar70¢0v—shall cease and with it all 
néetgaopuol also come to an end. Such a glance into the future 
world is in perfect correspondence with the Christian conscious- 
ness of the earliest period of Christianity, and forms the most 
befitting conclusion to the whole prayer. Aug. ep. ad Probam 
ce. 11. cum dicimus: libera nos a malo, nos admonemus cogi- 
tare, nondum nos esse in eo bono, ubi nullum patiemur malum. 
Et hoc quidem ultimum, quod in dominica oratione positum est, 
tam late patet, ut homo Christianus in qualibet tribulatione con- 
stitutus in hoc gemitus edat, in hoc lacrymas fundat, hinc exor- 
diatur, in hoc immoretur, ad hoc terminet orationem. 

The epilogus. “Ore ood éorew 7 Baotheia, x. t. 4. The 
authenticity of these words has been very strongly called in 
question by the critics. As the data actually lie before us we 
also can do no otherwise than to decide against their genuine- 
ness, and that indeed inclusive of the auyjv. If we rested the 
determination of this question simply upon internal grounds our 
decision would certainly be different. It was a great mistake 
of Wetstein to attempt to prove the spuriousness of this epilo- 
gus, simply from the circumstance that the 14th v. which is in- 
tended to serve as an explanation of the 5th petition, is thereby 
too widely separated from it—as if the sixth and seventh petitions 
would not at any rate still intervene—and, moreover, ies the 
circumstance that, annexed to the sixth petition, the words seem 
inappropriate, and referred back to the first three, tautological. 
On the contrary this eptphonema most beautifully expresses the 
ground of hope upon which the petitions of the suppliant rest, 
so that we fully coincide with the opinion of Calvin who says 
of the clause: tam apte quadrat. Neque enim, he proceeds, 
ideo soluin addita est, ut corda nostra ad expetendam Dei glo- 
riam accendat, et admoneat, quisnam esse debeat votorum nos- 
trorum scopus, sed etiam ut doceat, preces nostras, quae hic no- 
bis dictatae sunt, non alibi, quam in Deo solo fundatas esse, ne 
propriis meritis nitamur. Bengel, it is true, comes in aid of the 

tin texts, which omit the words, with the remark drawn from 
the depth of the Christian spirit ; celebramus eum (patrem coe- 
lestem) tali fere modo, quo peregrinantes et militantes contenti 
esse debemus. Ubi ad metam pervenerit universitas filiorum 
Dei, mera fiet in coelo doxologia: venit regnum ejus, facta est 
voluntas ejus, remisit nobis peccata, etc.; praesertim tempori 
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illi, quo Dominus hanc formulam ee mn praescripsit, conve- 
nientior erat rogatio, quam hymnus. Jesus nondum erat glori- 
ficatus, etc. But in this remark a circumstance which is here 
of special importance is overlooked, viz., that the doxology in 
the present case, as it has already been rightly observed by 
Heumann, appears in the aetiological form. It is not the ex- 

ssion of overflowing feeling in a hymn, it is on the contrary 
only an emphatic «ux, which presents the ground upon which 
the suppliant reposes his confidence. There are no internal 
grounds, therefore, which could ever lead us to doubt the gen- 
uineness of this clause—if we may except the single one that 
the arrangement of the three predicates Paosdela, duvayg and 
dot« would better correspond with the two triads of petitions if 
the duvapes stood before the @aocdela—but the decisive grounds 
are simply external. 

The critical arguments in proof of the spuriousness of the 
passage are found developed in Bengel Appar. Crit. p. 459, in 
Jac. Breitinger Museum Helvet. 11, 375. 16, 591, 18, 719. 
in Wetstein and in Griesbach’s comment. crit. p. 68 sq., from 
the last two of which they have been compiled by Mor. Hédiger, 
and, enlarged with remarks of his own, inserted in the third ap- 
pendia to his edition of Griesbach’s synopsis. We shall confine 
ourselves here to an exhibition of the main results: 1, It is true 
a few only of the Greek MSS. omit the passage, but these are 
the most important as the cod. Vat. and Cantab. ; cod. Alex. 
happens to be imperfect precisely in this spot. ‘The most of 
these MSS. belong to the occidental class ; that the words were 
wanting in these is confirmed by the Latin translation and by 
the oldest Latin fathers. Neither Tertullian nor Cyprian nor 
Jerome (the latter retains the amen) nor Augustin read the 
doxology. ‘Tertullian expressly calls the sixth petition the 
clausula of the prayer. 2. The Alexandrine cod. also had not 
the words: they are wanting in Origen and in the Coptic trans- 
lation. 3. They are also wanting in other authorities, in the 
Arabic translation of the ed. Rom. of the four Ev. of 1591, 
from which the Paris and Lond. Polygl. has borrowed it, and 
in the Persian translation published by Wheloc 1652, from three 
Persian MSS. in Cyrill of Jer., Gregory Nyss., Maximus and 
Cesarius. Evuthymius! brings it as a charge against the Bogo- 


! Dr. Paulus in the Exeg. Handb. I1. 661, from oversight has named 
Euthalius instead of Euthymius. That passage of Euthymius is not 
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miles that they rejected the énspaiyjua of the Lord’s prayer 
which had been added by the fathers of the church: t0 naga 
tov Peiov guornomy xai tH¢ éxxdnoiag xadnyntwy noootEdiy 
axoorelevtion éncqovnua—ro Ore Gov eorly n Baordsia xai 7 
doku tov nateos.xai tov viov xai tov dylov nvevuatog ovdé 
axovoas avéyovra. 4. As the custom gradually prevailed of 
filling up the more imperfect accounts of the sayings of Christ, 
from the more perfect ones, the text of the Lord’s Prayer as it 
is contained in Luke was also enlarged by the insertion of those 
additional clauses which are found in Matthew. Nevertheless 
the doxology is wanting in Luke in all the MSS.' 5. It be- 
sides admits of being easily explained how the addition might 
have originated. Among the Jews the custom early ‘prevailed 
of giving responses. In the public reading of prayer the peo- 
ple either pronounced an amen, or a doxology similar to that 
which we find 1 Chron. 29:11. This custom of responding 
passed over into the Christian church and its gradual growth 
admits of being presented to view in a remarkable manner. In 
a passage of the Constitt. Apost. L. VII. c. 24, the Lord’s 
prayer is found with the shorter doxology : Ore cov éorev 9) Baoi- 
dela. eig tovg aicivag’ auxv, while in another passage, L. III. c. 
18, the entire formula occurs. So the Sahidic version or that 
of upper Eeypt read the abbreviated formula: 9 dvvepes xai 
t0 xgatos.? The doxology experienced a still greater enlarge- 
ment after the fifth century, when the constantly increasing ref- 
erence to the Trinity in the liturgical forms becomes apparent. 
So the codd. 157, and 225, have after doga the addition rov 
nareos xai tou viov xai ayiou nvevmatos, and it is to this point 
found in his Comm. but in the fragments of his Panoplia published 
by Jac. Toll. In the Commentary he explains the phrase without 
any critical remark like Chrysostom, and also without the addition : 
Tov Watgds xat Tov viod xai tov dyiov nvevpatos. It is therefore pro- 
bable that the Bogomiles whose chief care was uniformly for the pure 
word of the Bible, rejected only these last words, and that axgoredsv- 
tor éxupovnuc and that in Euth. referred only to them—if not, we 
must suppose what is improbable that the Bogomiles had preserved 
among them a text of the New Testament different from the Byzan- 
tine text. 

1 Nitzsch in a dissertation in the Studien und Kritiken, III. 4. p. 
358, would consider this as the strongest ground against the genuine- 
ness of the passage. 

? See Cramer’s Beitrage zur beforderung u. s. w. Th. III. s. 60. 
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the Philopatris of Lucian C. 27, seems to allude in the ex- 
pression : t7v evy7v and tov nargos apkapevos, xal rv nOAVwWU- 
nov wdny deg réhog éncBeic. Hence the ed. Complut., and after- 
wards Erasmus and Beza' express the conjecture that the for- 
mula had passed from the liturgical use into the text of the New 
Testament. Thus in the Ave Maria to the benedicta tu in mu- 
lieribus, was added the quia peperisti servatorem animarum 
nostrarum. So the Mosaic blessings are in various ways enlar- 
ged by our own clergy, and so in the Catholic church, to the 
libera nos a malo in the Lord’s prayer itself, the clause was fre- 
quently annexed per Jesum Christum dominum nostrum. The 
words are considered not authentic by the following of older di- 
vines, besides those already mentioned, Zwingli (not Calvin), 
Oekolamp., Pellican, Bucer, Melancthon, Camerar., Drusius, 
Scultetus, Walton, Grotius, Mill, Grabe, M. Pfaff, with whom 
nearly all the moderns agree. Luther also has passed over the 
doxology in the large and in the smal] Catechism.* 
Among the advocates of the genuineness of the p e may 
be mentioned Wolf, Olearius, Witsius, Heumann, S. J. Baum- 
en de auth. doxol. Halae 1753. Heinr. Benzenberg in the 
ymbolae, Duisb. 1784. T. II. P. 1. p. 97, Matthai in the 
remarks upon his N.'T., Weber in the dissertation already re- 
ferred to. Yet all that these advocates produce in its favor will 
not bear comparison with the arguments which we have exhibit- 
ed on the other side of the question. Benzenberg has entered 
most minutely into the defence of the passage, but his subter- 
fuges, which are sometimes extremely forced, have already been 
met by the editor of the Symb. the learned P. Berg. The 
most important witness in favor of the genuineness of the pas- 
sage is without doubt the Peschito. ‘The three Syriac versions 
viz. the Peschito, the Philoxen, and the Jerus. have the doxol- 
ogy. The last two, as they belong to a later period,* cannot 


1 Beza who is elsewhere so accurate in his references, mentions 
that Chrysostom has not explained the clausula. He has explained 
it however as minutely as the rest of the text. 


2 It is doubtless an echo of the vulgate, and a remnant of the Pa- 
pal times, that particularly at the Lord’s supper, the Lord’s prayer was 
offered in the Protestant church, in most of the churches, without the 
doxology. ‘Yet this was by no means uniformly the case. See Brem. 
and Verdische Bibliothek, II. 530, 1V. 1026. 


3 The age of the Jerusalem version it is true cannot be determined ; 
the fact however is at least established, that it is of more recent date 


genie a 
Se le neers mamma raag 
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come into consideration here : but as it respects the authority of 
the Peschito, even this is not beyond the suspicion of some 
interpolations, or additions from the Lectionarii. ‘Those pas- 
sages of this version from which this conclusion is drawn, have 
been collected by Griesbach—in the meletemata de vetustis tex- 
tus N. T. recensionibus p. LI. The Aethiop., the Armenian, 
and Gothic versions, as well as the Arabs Erp. and the Persian 
in the London Polyglott, did not exist before the fourth century, 
and consequently are of no authority on this point. Matthai 
insists that Origen was the first to introduce this corruption of 
the text—for which supposition however there is a total want of 
plausible reasons—and he thinks to destroy the authority of the 
vulgate by 1 John 5:7. He contends that as there the addition 
was made by the Latins, for doctrinal reasons, so here the pas- 
sage has been struck out of the Greek text, proprio Marte, for 
liturgical reasons.'_ While Bengel, on the contrary, found in no 
smal] degree confirmed by one passage, the favorable opinion 
which, as affording a stronger vindication of his favorite text, 
1 John 5: 7, he already cherished of the Latin Version. Yet 
even if Matthai had taken away the authority of the Vulgate, 
that is by no means the only witness in support of the omission. 
Benzenberg proceeds in a still more arbitrary manner, when he 
attempts to excite the suspicion that all the Fathers in whom 
the words are wanting, have been corrupted by the Parisian 
editors, so as to follow the Vulgate. 

If for the reasons which have been exhibited we are obliged 
to reject this aetiological doxology from the text, still it will 
maintain its place undisputed in the usage of the church. For, 
to repeat a former remark, unless we consider ourselves scru- 
pulously bound to the precise words of the prayer as to a 
magic form, the enlargement of it is admissible. But that the 
enlargement of it, as it here lies before us in the doxology, is 
made altogether in the spirit of our Lord can by no means be 
called in question. 

V. 14,15. According to those interpreters, who consider 
the sermon on the Mount as made up of several distinct de- 
clarations, this declaration also must originally have stood in a 
different connexion, and have been joined to this place only 


than the Peschito as it has interpolations out of the Peschito. Nov. 
Test. Graece, T. I. p. 23. II. p. 297. 


} Eichhorn Bibl. 1. 510. 
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on account of its relation to the fifth petition. So early as 
Calvin, the passage in Mark 11:25, was presented by that com- 
mentator as parallel to the one in question. Butif it is asserted 
that the declaration here stands in no good connexion with the 
' preceding context, the same may be alleged with still greater 
propriety ‘of the passage in Mark. But why may not our Sa- 
viour have expressed, on different occasions, in different con- 
nexions, and even before different hearers, the great truth which 
he expresses here? Indeed the same declaration is found re- 
peated in Matthew c. 18: 35. Respecting the sense in which 
this remark of our Saviour is to be understood, see the observa- 
tions upon the fifth petition. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Sprnituat Despotism. By tae AvuTHor or Naturat His- 
Tory oF Entuustasm. New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 
1835, pp. 363. 


By the Editor. 


Tue attentive reader of the ear PI history of New England 


l 
will be satisfied, we think, that our fathers brought over to this 
country all the light that existed in England on the subject of 
religious toleration at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In respect to this point, the general mind of Europe 
was in darkness. The difference between the Jewish theory 
and the Christian scheme was not apprehended. By the 
union of the Roman Catholic religion with the state, the very 
elements of society had been contaminated. The charac- 
ter of that religion and of the princes and potentates who 
upheld it, were regarded as the cause of all the evils which had 
afflicted the church. It was supposed that the interests of Zion 
would be safe in the hands of protestant kings and governors. 
There was, however, a faint dawning of light in England. 
Gross instances of religious persecution seemed to require an 
apology. Finally, it was perceived that there were certain 
rights of conscience on the subject which were not to be tam- 
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pered with. ‘The magistrate learned to tolerate different forms 
of religious worship, if practised in secret, or in families. Pub- 
lic deviations from lished forms were still visited with mer- 
ciless penal inflictions. Some faint conception was at last at- 
tained of the impropriety of burning men on account of differ- 
ence of opinion. It may be doubted whether its impolicy was 
not perceived previously to its unlawfulness. Be that as it may, 
certain individuals welcomed the thought to their souls. Among 
these few, the puritans were foremost. The sentiments of the 
excellent Robinson of Leyden are well known. ‘Thomas Wal- 
ley, a venerable minister of Barnstable, uttered on a public oc- 
casion these memorable words, ‘4 well bounded toleration 
ts very desirable in all Christian Commonwealths.” Win- 
throp, and the company who came with him, cherished feelings 
of the most unaffected good-will towards the established church 
as well as towards different sects of dissenters. ‘The venera- 
ble governor on his dying bed, lamented that he had ever been 
drawn into measures which his better nature abhorred. The 
colony of Plymouth, during the whole of its separate existence, 
maintained, for the most part, a liberal policy. 

Another fact manifest on the face of the early New England 
history is, that religious toleration was understood and practised 
to a greater extent at the time of the first settlement than it was 
ten or twenty years afterwards. The influence of Endicot and 
of some others at Salem was unfortunate. A few of the influ- 
ential clergymen were not a little tinged with an intolerant spir- 
it, and urged measures which were wholly inconsistent with 
freedom of opinion. But a principal cause of the unhappy in- 
crease of jealousy and of ill-will was the strange perverseness 
and fanaticism of Mrs. Hutchinson, the quakers, and others, who 
were deemed schismatics. They evidently lofiged for the hon- 
ors of imprisonment and martyrdom. Many of the deeds which 
they perpetrated, were an insult to the courts and to the coun- 
try. It was very unwise and unjustifiable for the magis- 
trates to proceed, as they did, against these disturbers of the 
peace of the community. A patient and Christian forbearance 
was the only effectual remedy. These fevers in the social sys- 
tem must run their round. A violent check frequently causes 
them to break out with greater virulence. Those, who disap- 
prove of excesses of religious zeal, must be careful lest they be 
driven to another extreme. Determined opposition to a wild 
measure may end in persecution, or, at least, in the belief of 
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untenable doctrines. This was the case with our fathers. 
Goaded by the intrusion of men of other sentiments, not a few 
of them, fractious religionists, who were determined to vex, 
where they could not subvert, the pilgrims resorted to severe 
enactments, which not only did not arrest the evil, but which 
were the source of great and permanent injuries to the Com- 
monwealth. Such, however, is human nature in its best estate. 
In times of great excitement, truths confirmed by the experi- 
ence of ages, are slighted or forgotten. 

It is obvious to remark that there was a real connection be- 
tween the church and the State in Massachusetts, for, at least, 
sixty years after the landing at Plymouth. Religious profession 
was the only passport to political honor. Ecclesiastical crimes 
were obnoxious to civil penalties. ‘The stern theocracy of an- 
cient Israel was revived in Boston. John Cotton was the chief 

riest of the church in the wilderness. John Winthrop was the 

oses of the new world. No church could be gathered with- 
out the permission of the magistrates. A minister, preaching 
to a church collected in any other manner, was liable to a civil 
penalty. All, who were physically able, were required to at- 
tend on the authorized public worship. The first laws deprived 
excommunicated persons, and a whole church separated from 
the others, of all civil privileges. Synods were called by order 
of the general court, and their results were commended by le- 

islative authority to the people, and ordered to be observed. 

reaches of the first three commandments, as well as of the 
others, were indictable offences. 

There was notwithstanding, a radical difference in the form 
of the connection between the State and the churches here 
and between the State and the church in the mother country. 
Here there were many churches nearly independent of each 
other; there the church was one body. Here the churches 
elected their own pastors, with the exception of an extreme- 
ly rare intervention of the civil powers; there clergymen were 
imposed by the civil government or by patrons. Here the 
political authority never assumed the power of deciding on 
matters of doctrine and discipline, but always called, for that 
purpose, the representatives of the churches freely chosen; 
there they were determined ultimately by the civil power. 
Here an unpopular magistrate could be displaced at an annual 
election ; there, in such cases, there was no redress.* 


"See Dr. Wisner’s History of the Old South Church, Boston, p. 70. 
Vor. VI. No. 19. 27 
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During the period in question it is obvious that piety and mo- 
rality were in a flourishing state. A great majority of the first 
emigrants were persons of noted piety. As communities, they 
were pervaded by a religious influence. Men dwelt together 
in peace, in the fear of God, and in the love of the Saviour. 
Relying wholly on a gratuitous salvation, they yet maintained 
all the stern dignity of the law of God, and were punctilious 
almost in the observance of the lesser matters of duty. They 
understood and proclaimed the truths of redemption with 
singular fulness, solemnity, and earnestness. Of the tran- 
scendant importance of personal religion, no men had clearer 
views. ‘They consulted in a remarkable degree for the inter- 
ests of posterity,—living for future ages and for the human 
race. Possessing but few books, they thoroughly read and di- 
gested the one great and inestimable treasure—the Bible. For 
talent, scholarship, and good sense, some of the puritan minis- 
ters were not inferior to any men of their profession living at 
that time. With a few exceptions, particularly in the Plymouth 
colony, the clergy received an adequate maintenance. Their 
persons were regarded with a respect bordering on reverence, 
and their instructions were listened to with the profoundest at- 
tention. Upon an average, there was probably about one min- 
ister to every ninety families or to four hundred and fifty souls. 
In some of the new plantations, twenty or thirty families sup- 
ported a minister, and commonly there were not more than for- 
ty families when they invited and settled a pastor. In 1650, 
twenty churches had been gathered in the colony of Massachu- 
setts. In 1670, in Massachusetts including Plymouth, there 
were about fifty-five churches. Estimating each church to con- 
tain, on an average, one hundred and fifty members, the com- 
municants would amount to more than eight thousand. ‘The 

pulation of the colony was probably about forty-five thousand. 

ot far from one half of those, who were of suitable age, were 
communicants. Emigrants from the other colonies and from 
foreign countries, who had begun to take up their residence in 
the colony, rapidly increased the number of non-communicants. 
From 1650 to 1680 the glory of the primitive piety began to 
grow dim. The language of congratulation and thankfulness 
was exchanged for that of lamentation and foreboding. 

It is now important to ascertain the principal causes of this 
flourishing state of piety. It will be proved, we think, that 
they are not to be sought mainly in the connection between the 
Church and the State. 
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It is worthy of notice, that Boston has been furnished from its 
settlement with a ministry on the voluntary plan. Perhaps no 
city in the world has been more fully supplied with religious 
instruction. Meeting-houses have been erected, and the sala- 
ries of ministers paid from self-imposed contributions or sub- 
scriptions. No complaint has ever been made, as we are aware, 
by the inhabitants of this ee 

The personal character of the first settlers exerted a great in- 
fluence on the destiny of New England, especially during the 
first forty years of its existence. ‘The emigrants were among 
the best inhabitants of the mother country. The labors and 
example of a few men like Bradford, Brewster, Winthrop, Cot- 
ton, Higginson, Shepard, and others, moulded the very elements 
of society. Such men being at the head of Church and State, 
the colonies inevitably became religious commonwealths. Had 
there been no connection between religion and the State, such 
men must have exerted a commanding influence. 

The circumstances of the settlement were favorable to the 
growth of piety. The voyages of the emigrants were conduct- 
ed essentially as religious expeditions. Remarkable deliver- 
ances were often experienced. A solemn and inward sense of 
a protecting providence was a striking characteristic of the fa- 
thers. When they landed on these shores, the loneliness which 
they felt, the longing for the “ loved and left behind,” to which 
some of them were not strangers, the landing on an unknown 
continent three thousand miles from home, the artificial and the 
real terrors of savage life by which they were surrounded, the 
threatened withdrawment of chartered rights by the parent gov- 
ernment—all these things tended to develope a solemn and pe- 
culiar piety. Like the outcast primitive Christians, the sense 
of danger made them cling to their own families, and churches, 
and God. Fraternal affection could not but abound. The 
planting of new colonies of religious people, always has a ten- 
dency to promote the growth of piety and morality among its 
members. The primitive Christians, perhaps, exhibited a kind 
of piety, which will never prevail again to an equal extent. 

he early establishment of Harvard College and of the sys- 
tem of common schools was favorable in its effect on piety. 
This attention to learning did not, however, flow from, nor was 
it dependent upon, the union of Church and State. It grew out 
of the enlarged views of the settlers, and would, probably, have 
existed had the general opinions on the subject of the support 
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of religion been similar to those of Roger Williams. The in- 
fluence of the college and of the schools, organized as they were 
by pious men, and pervaded by a religious influence, was no in- 
considerable cause of the flourishing state of piety. Why did 
not the colony of Virginia establish free schools? Why wait 
nearly a century before she erected a college? Religion was 
established by law. A rigorous system of church-government 
was, for many years, enforced. Such, in our opinion, were the 
principal eauses whieh gave to Massachusetts her high charac- 
ter for piety, They existed in the circumstances of the times, 
in the enterprize of colonizing the new world, and in the nature 
of the actors.* At the same time, we are ready to admit that 
artially good results did proceed from the union in question. 
he ministers of religion were clothed with authority and res- 
ect. Immorality was put down by the strong arm of the law. 
here were individuals then, as there are now, whom, as it 
would seem, moral influence cannot reach. They must be for- 
cibly restrained, or be expelled from the community. The so- 
lemn services of a religion authorized by law produced an out- 
ward decency and respect, favorable to virtue, which would not 
have been otherwise attained. Nevertheless, these effects were 
partial and temporary. The evils produced by the system have 
come down through two centuries, and exist in mournful prom- 
inence at the present time. 

It may seem to us unaccountable that the pilgrims should 
have fallen into the very mistakes from which they had escaped 
in England. After they had felt the effects of persecution, why 
should they, in their turn, take up the rod?+ They had caught 
glimpses of the great doctrine of religious toleration, but their 
minds were shackled by their own inconsistent acts. How, 
with their knowledge of the state of the world, and of human 
nature, could they have hoped to preserve a Christian com- 
monwealth? A new continent was opening to the enterprise of 
mankind. Would not men of all conditions come over the 
ocean, and obtrude into the holy places which might here be 


* We do not here allude to the divine influence which was bestow- 
ed, as it might be claimed both as a consequence of the union of 
Church and State, and as given in despite of that union, 


+ The plea can hardly be admitted, that the pilgrims inflicted civil 
penalties only on disturbers of the public peace. They did not al. 
ways discriminate between a bad act and a bad opinion. 
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fenced off in the wilderness? The charters, in many cases 
contradictory to each other, could not exclude undesirable emi- 

ts. And was it probable, from any previous experience 
that their own immediate posterity would persevere in the path 
of virtue? ‘The idea, however, of a perfect, permanent, Chris- 
tian commonwealth was before their minds, and it filled the 
whole range of vision. They fell into an error which is the re- 
verse of what is now exhibited. ‘They gave a too exclusive 
attention to the Old Testament, or rather to its less spiritual 
portions. Great principles of truth and duty, applicable to all 
people, and to all ages, are certainly found in the Pentateuch ; 
but these principles our fathers did not clearly perceive, or else 
confounded them with particular and local precepts. Such a 
consequence might have been expected from their politico-reli- 
gious views. 

The fatal mistake of our fathers is seen, most conspicuously 
in the adoption of the measures for lowering the terms of church 
membership. A large and strong party was gradually formed, 
who were in favor of admiting all persons of regular life to the 
full communion of the churches, upon their making a profession 
of religion, and who also advocated the plan of treating all 
baptized persons as members of the church. Many of the later 
emigrants, and the children of the first settlers, wished to se- 
cure for themselves the civil honors and privileges of church 
membership, without complying with the rigid terms of the con- 
gregational communion, viz. satisfactory evidence of regenera- 
tion. A considerable number of the clergy and the churches in 
general, zealously opposed all innovations, and exerted them- 
selves to maintain the primitive purity of religion. In 1657, the 
half way covenant, as it was called, was adopted by a synod 
held at Boston. ‘The measure was viewed as alarming innova- 
tion, and was assailed with powerful opposition, particularly 
in Connecticut. At length in Massachusetts, it became a very 
general practice. The churches opened their doors to men, who 
merely assented, in general terms, to the excellence of the 
Christian religion. The church thus became the passport to 
civil honors. Worldly men hung on its bosom like a body of 
death. Efforts for discipline, for the reformation of morals, 
for the promotion of revivals of religion were constantly oppo~ 
sed and prevented. 

Thus the law of 1630, providing that “none should be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the body politic, but such as were 
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church members,” was the source of a long catalogue of mis- 
chiefs. During the sixty years of its continuation, it was a strong 
temptation to hypocrisy. Men, excluded from all civil offices 
and from having any voice in elections, and yet subject to tax- 
ation and the various burdens of public service, must have 
been strongly solicited to sacrifice conscience to worldly gain. 
The whole eighteenth century bears witness to the deplorable 
effects of this law. The early part of this period was one of 
deplorable spiritual apathy. The revivals of religion, which 
gladdened the years from 1735 to 1760, were vilified, ma- 
2 9 or corrupted, very much as a consequence of the state 
of things which grew out of the early union of church and the 
government in Massachusetts. ‘There has been a wide and 
fundamental departure from the doctrines embraced by the pu- 
ritans, owing, no doubt, to other causes in part, but to be at- 
tributed, particularly, to the removal of the barrier between the 
church and the world, first attempted by the synod of 1657. 

The last manifestation of evil fairly to be attributed to this 
cause is the entire prostration of the civil rights of the churches by 
the recent decisions of the highest courts of the commonwealth. 
In sailing away from the whirlpool we have fallen upon the rocks. 
The church of Christ, instead of being loaded with civil honor, 
is cast out of her legitimate privileges. She who was a princess 
sitteth solitary. It was a result, which might have been antici- 
pated. When once we begin to act on false principles we cannot 
measure the extent of mischief into which we may run. ‘The 
relations of a church to the world may be clearly inferred from 
the New Testament. Inevitable difficulty will follow all at- 
tempts to compromit the principles of the word of God and of 
reason in relation to this matter. 


We are now prepared to consider the state of religion in this 
commonwealth since it was relieved from political patronage. 
Scarcely a vestige of the old theory remains. Jews and gen- 
tiles, catholics and protestants are all on a level under our gov- 
ernment. A great majority of the members of our successive 
legislatures are not connected with the churches of any denom- 
ination. A morbid feeling implying the possibility of the as- 
cendency of a sect or of the union of church and state some- 
times breaks out in our legislative chambers with ludicrous so- 
lemnity. Laws for the observance of the Sabbath, for the 
punishment of profaneness, blasphemy, drunkenness, and of many 
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other moral offences, if they exist, are suffered to sleep on our 
statute books, in undisturbed security. No person is required 
to connect himself with any parish or religious society whatever, 
nor to contribute in any way for the maintenance of the worship 
of God. ‘The churches have no separate existence in law. 
Their rights are the rights of the parishes, and nothing more. 
This state of things has existed substantially for twenty or thir- 
ty years. The law of 1824, the eleventh article of amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and the act of 1834, have only con- 
firmed and secured the provisions of the law of 1811.* 

We now come to the important inquiry, What is the actual 
state of religion in Massachusetts at the present time, or since 
the laws were repealed which in an important sense, connec- 
ted church and State ? 

We contend that a sufficient time has elapsed in which to try 
the experiment. Boston has been put to the test for two hun- 
dred years; the remainder of the State for twenty five or thirty 
years, and other portions of New England for longer or short- 
er periods. Many of the alleged evils of the voluntary system 
are such that they would have developed themselves at once. 
The first years of the change would be most disastrous. But 
none of the predicted mischiefs—predicted as of immediate 
and rapid growth—have come upon us. 

On the whole, for thirty years, there has been no relaxation 
in the laws of outward morality. We freely acknowledge, that in 
certain respects, a deterioration may be pointed out. There 
may be an increased neglect of public worship, and a more 
open desecration of Lord’s day. Vice in our cities, in certain 
forms, may have become more flagrant. In some respects, the 
majesty of law may be obscured, and a disposition cherished in 
extraordinary cases to execute justice in a summary and irregular 
manner. ‘There is, doubtless, a perturbed and restless condi- 
tion of the public mind on many subjects of morals, politics, 
religious doctrines, etc. ‘The most sacred relations are not al- 
ways spared. The cry is sometimes heard for the equalization 
of rights, or the republicanism of churches, and the abolition of 
all distinctions. Nevertheless, the community is sound at the 





* The whole of the 18th century, or more properly the years from 
1680 to 1811, may be regarded as a period of transition. Exclusive, 
legal congregationalism did not exist, though protestantism was sup- 
ported by law. 
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core. The great body of the pene of New England are as 
firmly attached to law, and order, as their ancestors were in 
1640. The great excitement of the time, so far as it is indica- 
tive of evil, is on the surface of society, or confined to detached 
portions of the people. The vast majority of the Anglo-Saxon 
race on our soil are sound and trust-worthy. The bustle and 
the uproar are deceptive. The periodical press is not a sure 
index of the condition, even of the intge towns and cities, much 
less of the countless country villages. While a single city seems 
to be on the borders of a volcanic excitement, hundreds of quiet 
rural towns hardly perceive the distant murmurs. 

The great aps of protestant religious liberty were never 
more thoroughly understood than at the present time. The 
recent occurrence in Charlestown, Massachusetts, in certain re- 
spects much to be deplored, has demonstrated, as with a voice 
of thunder, that the principles of the Roman Catholic church 
can never gain a footing among the original English population 
of New England. ‘The abhorrence of papacy has become an 
instinct almost—a part of our personal identity. It is not, how- 
ever, the bigotted attachment to the partial evils, as well as to 
the advantages of protestantism, which may have characterized 
some of the reformed churches. The opposition to papacy is 
increasingly intelligent as well as decisive. No disposition ex- 
ists extensively in the community to debar the Catholic from 
any of his natural or civil privileges. 

In more than one respect, the morals of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts are in a better condition than at any preceding period 
in our history. ‘Temperance Societies, which are exclusively 
voluntary associations, have not only accomplished their own 
specific work, but have raised up the standard of morals gener- 
ally, given a healthier tone to public sentiment, quickened the 
individual conscience, and made the work of further reforma- 
tion far less embarrassing. This reformation, on the whole, has 
been managed with remarkable wisdom. It has been based 
upon great principles, which are of equal application in a mul- 
titude of other cases. Such motives have been addressed to 
the heart and conscience of men as would bear the test of the 
severest investigation. Hence, the inevitable tendency of this 
reformation is to bring about the universal adoption of such a 
course, in all things, as will give the utmost possible vigor to 
the body, clearness and power to the mind, and purity to the 
heart. This great reformation, be it remembered, is the genu- 
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ine product of a voluntary association, and had its origin in 
MassaCHUseETTs. 
This commonwealth is comparatively well supplied with the 
preaching of the gospel. There are within our limits at the 
resent time, of the Congregational, Episcopal, Baptist, and 
Methodist dertominations, about 850 ministers of the gospel, 
the same number of organized churches, and at least 110,000 
members of churches. Of these numbers, the orthodox Con- 
gregationalists have’ 320 ministers, 360 churches, and 60,000 
communicants. Allowing that the State has at the present 
moment, 650,000 inhabitants, there is one minister from these 
four denominations, not including several smaller sects, for every 
760 souls. Supposing that a small portion of the clergymen 
are but ill qualified for their duties, yet one clergyman of at 
least respectable attainments will remain for every 1000 souls. 
We doubt whether the same thing can be asserted of any equal 
population, living on any single undivided territory, in any coun- 
where religion is supported by law. We are aware, that 
such substantially, has always been the condition of things in 
Massachusetts. What we are concerned now to assert is, that 
there Has been no deterioration since religion has ceased 1o be 
dependent on taxation. On the contrary, there has never exist- 
ed a more resolute determination, than is now apparent, to 
plant well educated ministers on every destitute spot, and in 
every practicable new field. 

Again, under the influence of voluntary associations, the 
ministers of religion are well educated. Our colleges, (with a 
partial exception in relation to Harvard University,) and our 
theological seminaries are not State establishments. Three’ 
of these institutions have never received any funds from the’ 
public treasury, and one or two of them obtained an act of in- 
corporation with the utmost difficulty. Yet alhof them are’ 
well sustained both in respect to funds and to public patronage 
in general. Our oldest theological seminary is a noble monu- 
ment of the vigor of the voluntary principle. In these various 
institutions our clergymen are trained for their work. We haz- 
ard nothing in asserting that as a body, the Congregational 
ministers have a more thorough training than any other equal’ 
body of clergymen’ in’ the world. It is not denied that the 
English ministry acquire a much better classical education than 
can be obtained’as yet in this country. The Scottish students 
may be more skilled’ in’ philosophy and logic. Yet in England 
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and Scotland, the deficiency in the means of theological instruc- 
tion is notorious. In biblical learning, and in the peculiar qual- 
ifications for pastoral instruction, the New England Congrega- 
tional ministry need not fear a comparison with their brethren in 
any other portion of Christendom. 

Furthermore, the Congregational ministers of this common- 
wealth, in general, receive a respectable, if not a munificent, sup- 
port. ‘There has been no diminution of salaries since the laws 
requiring the support of the ministry were repealed. There is 
no disposition to call in question the claims of the ministry to a 
competent maintenance. ‘Those claims, as grounded in natural 
right and on the express authority of the Bible, are fully ac- 
knowledged.* 

We do not believe that the want of a pecuniary maintenance 
is the principal reason for the frequent removals of ministers. 
A main cause is the general fluctuation of the times. It also 
seems to be the opinion of some clergymen, that a change will 
increase the means of usefulness—that new scenes will develope 


* We find the following note in the 105th No. of the London 
Quarterly Review. “We are assured by a well known and credible 
minister of that country, [the United States] that ‘no minister of any 
protestant denomination, to my knowledge, has ever received a suffi- 
cient living two years in succession. Dr. Payson’s father, like most 
ministers of country parishes, derived the means of supporting his 
family from a farm, which his sons assisted in cultivating.’” A more 
flagrant misstatement, we believe, was never uttered. It is difficult 
to‘say whether the ignorance manifested by the informant surpasses 
the credulity of the reviewer. We can give the names of at least a 
hundred Congregational ministers in this State, now living, who have 
received, for twenty years in succession, a sufficient salary without 
the necessity of resorting to farms or merchandize for support. The 
salaries of clergymen in our cities and large towns vary from 1000 
dollars to 2500 dollars. The more affluent parishes in the country 
give, on an average, about 650 dollars per annum. The average of 
the remainder may be 400 dollars. There are, doubtless, worthy 
ministers in this State, who receive an altogether incompetent support, 
who are compelled to resort to school-keeping or to manual labor in 
order to obtain the means of sustaining a family. But these con- 
stitute the exceptions. It is an opinion, which we have not formed 
without foundation, that the support of the ministry is becoming from 
year to year more and more secure, as it certainly is increasing in 
amount. The statements which we have now made apply particu- 
larly to the Congregational ministry, though they are not without 
application to other denominations. 
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new intellectual and moral energies. This opinion is unques- 
tionably erroneous. The repose and home-feeling of an old 
residence are far better adapted to the real growth of the men- 
tal and moral energy than the excitements of a new parish. 
The most able and the most useful ministers, in a majority of 
cases, have been the fixed and contented occupants of a single 
arish. 
: It is undoubtedly true that no plan for the support of religious 
institutions is entitled to credit unless it bears fruit to the glory 
of God and to the happiness of man. Here we stand on ground 
which is perfectly tenable. In the city of Boston, where reli- 
gion has never been maintained by law, there were given during 
the thirty years prior to 1830, for objects of general philanthro- 
py, humane and religious, and in a manner, which admitted of 
careful estimate, one million eight hundred and nine thousand 
dollars. This was given at a time, when seventy thousand dol- 
lars besides were annually paid for the support of the ministry in 
thecity. In this same period of thirty years, several hundred 
thousand dollars. have been given voluntarily, by private indi- 
viduals, all resident in Massachusetts, for the endowment of the 
Andover Theological Seminary. Within twenty years, the 
three colleges of the commonwealth have received, mainly in 
small sums, and as the fruit of individual subscriptions, at least 
siz hundred thousand dollars. In 1834, the orthodox Congre- 
gationalists of this State contributed nearly twenty one thousand 
dollars for the support of home missions, about one half of 
which was expended beyond the limits of the State, while sixty 
six small churches in the commonwealth, shared in the re- 
maining portion. ‘The American Education Society, which 
had its origin in Massachusetts, and which is entirely a voluntary 
association, has assisted in educating for the Christian ministry, 
in twenty years, more than 2000 men. Its receipts for the 
year 1834 amount to 83,000 dollars, of which 34,000 dollars 
were contributed in Massachusetts. During the year ending 
September, 1834, the American Board of Foreign Missions 
received through the channel of its auxiliaries, 88,000 dollars, 
of which nearly 30,000 dollars were contributed by the ortho- 
dox Congregationalists of Massachusetts. In the same ratio 
without doubt, the contributions to the Board, during the twenty 
seven years since its formation, have flowed into its treasury. 
This is but a part of the charitable deeds of the philanthropic 
and religious men of. Massachusetts for the last quarter of a 
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- century. They are sufficient, however, to show that an estab- 
lished faith is not necessary. Without it, religion loses none of 
its vigor and expansiveness, none of its sympathy for the for- 
lorn and destitute in our own limits or on foreign shores. At no 
time, has the spirit of benevolence been more wakeful, searchy- 
ing, discriminating, than at the present moment. The great 
argument that an established religion is needed to hold out its 
compassionate arms to the feeble and to the needy, has here no 
porenenny A well contrived system of voluptary supply has 
ong been in active operation, throughout this State, embracing 
in its range not only the Anglo-Aimerican population, but the 
swarming numbers, who are drawn or driven hither from the 
lands of monarchy and of established religion. On the whole, 
so far as Massachusetts is concerned, we regard the experiment 
as decisive. Evils will, doubtless, attach to voluntary systems 
as they will to all human things. ‘There is a tendency to ex- 
treme democracy which needs to be guarded and balanced by 
checks. These checks and safeguards are in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, in the value and permanence of its fundamental 
doctrines, in the authoritative establishment of the Christian 
ministry, and of a competent support for that ministry. The 
gospel faithfully and fully received has a striking tendency to 
produce that common sense, and those habits of sound judg- 
ment, which, prevailing extensively in the lay community, con- 
stitute one of the strongest supports of religious order, and one 
of oe surest dependencies for the propagation of the gospel 
itself. 


While penning these thoughts, we received the Spiritual Des- 
potism of Mr. Isaac Taylor of Opgar. ‘The ground taken by 
this vigorous writer in favor of church-establishments, is not al- 
together unexpected. In his previous volumes, there are hints, 
obscure references, casual remarks, which have at length a sat- 
isfactory solution. ‘ Spiritual Despotism’’ is a well-wrought 
and sturdy defence of the union of the civil and the ecclesiasti- 
cal powers. We are not sorry atits appearance. We have no 
sympathy with those persons who cry out against every attack 
on the doctrines of civil and of religious liberty as insincere, 
heretical, and worthy of execration. We wish for no damnato- 
ry edict against free discussion—for no index expurgatorius in 
protestant Christendom. We are desirous to listen candidly to 
every thing which the advocates of high church power may say 
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in opposition to our own views, which we believe to be bottom- 
ed on the spirit of the gospel, and on the doctrines of sound 
common sense. Of such an antagonist as Mr. Taylor, no one 
can reasonably complain. His object in writing is, unquestion- 
ably, the highest welfare of the church of Christ. The defects 
of the congregational system in his own country may have 
blinded his eyes. ‘The impetuous cannonade which the radical 
reformers have kept up on the venerable institutions of England 
might very easily alarm a meditative and Christian mind. The 
friends of moderate and salutary changes in the church and in 
the commonwealth are, in these days, put too much on the de- 
fensive. ‘They are compelled to oppose violent and indiscrimi- 
pate attacks on existing institutions, which may be, in many re- 
spects defective, and which must ultimately be abandoned. 

We willingly accord to Mr. Taylor not only honesty of mo- 
tive, but powers of reasoning and of literary research, which 
are altogether above the ordinary standard. We have read his 

revious publications with much satisfaction and advantage, 

hat they have been inordinately commended we have no doubt. 
A portion of their popularity is owing to their hitherto anony- 
mous character, and to the vigor and confidence of the style. 
We do not, however, deny the great value of many of his 
thoughts, nor their occasional originality. 

But our object is not, at the present time, to offer a literary 
criticism, nor to undertake a formal refutation of the doctrines 
of the Spiritual Despotism. Our limits forbid us to do either. 
A few miscellaneous observations is all'which we shall now at- 
tempt. 

The style is one which we cannot praise. It is incurably Latin. 
On a short page there are sometimes fifty long Roman words.* 
In some cases, the selection is obviously unnecessary, and not 
in very good taste. We refer to such words as mundane and 
pristine. The excessive use of sounding polysyllables gives 
the impression, that Saxon-English is incompetent to bear up 
the weight and power of the author’s thoughts. We have ne 
objection to Latin words used in their proportion. There are 
classes of ideas which can be conveyed by them in a clearer 
manner than by words derived from any other language. The 


* An instance occurs in the following: “Jt is a common occur- 
rence for perverse intentions to bring into conjunction the most oppo- 
site parties,” etc. The author has adopted what we hoped was a 
mere provincialism—* It is being tried” 
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ear soon grows weary of exclusive Norman, or Greek, or Ger- 
man. The best style is not monosyllabic exclusively, as some 
men would seem to think ; neither like our author, would we 
choose the language of Cicero and Sallust. ‘The mind and the 
voice rebel against the custom. 

A difficulty, which we have experienced in reading the vol- 
ume may be owing, but not altogether, to the brevity of the dis- 
cussions. The book appears to us to be a mixture of facts 
concisely or imperfectly presented, and of argument professedly 
built on those facts, but which is not sufficiently drawn out to 
be satisfactory. Assertions occur where we want the proof. In- 
ferences are made when the facts are not clear. We seein to 
be passing along the borders of a forest at night-fall. We can- 
not entirely reject the conclusion, neither can we see precisely 
the amount of the data. The following remarks we quote as 
an illustration : ‘¢ The people of the United States exist in agi- 
tation and act from momentary excitement. The people of 
England are jealous of excitement; and though susceptible of 
agitation, gladly and quickly return to a state of rest. The love 
of order is as strong on this side of the Atlantic, as is the disre- 
gard of it on the other.” Now, these misstatements are the 
foundation of some wide inferences, and if the remainder of the 
book were as destitute of value as the page from which this ex- 
tract was taken, we should throw it by in utter disgust : but Mr. 
‘Taylor is evidently better acquainted with the Old World than 
he is with the New. He has read the Latin and Greek fa- 
thers more than he has Dr. Dwight’s Travels. He manifestly 
makes his comparison between the two countries on the author- 
ity of some of the veracious English travellers. Yet the same 
fault, in a less degree, runs through the volume. The quotations, 
references, and full statements of facts are few and compare- 
tively unimportant. We are not disposed to receive the dicta 
of any man, on such subjects, however well versed he may be 
in church history. It may be said that the limits of his volume 
were not compatible with greater detail. ‘Then, we reply, write 
a volume on each of the sections contained in this. It is a sub- 
ject which will not admit of the compactness of logic, nor of the 
abbreviations of algebra. The Christian world are not ready 
for a manual on church and State prerogative. 

The author has evidently taken his notions of Congregation- 
alism from certain defects which belong to it as known in Eng- 
land, but which have no existence in this country. “ It is not 
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without amazement,” he remarks, “ that we find a congregation- 
al church, on the modern scheme, proceeding in the momen- 
tous act of creating, or of electing to itself a pastor and teacher, 
without being able to allege from the New Testament, any law 
or license to that effect, or any example of an unambiguous and 
satisfactory kind,” Whatever may be the fact in England, the 
congregational churches in this country do not create the minis- 
try. Men are not permitted to preach the gospel without a 
formal examination and licensure by a body of men, who are 
exclusively ministers. ‘They are not set apart to their work nor 
dismissed from it without the concurrence of a council compo- 
sed in part, (generally a majority) of ministers. The directions 
of Paul to Tinothy and Titus in respect to the creation and or- 
dination of elders are universally regarded by the congregation- 
al churches in this country as addressed, not to Jaymen, but to 
the ministry. Our author then is guilty of selecting a defect in 
the congregational system, a defect which does not exist in the 
United States, and of building upon that an argument against 
the theory of Congregationalism. Certain other ill-contrived 
practices exist among the British dissenters, which are not 
found in this country, democratic and inflammable as Mr. Tay- 
lor represents us to be. 

It seems to be taken as an admitted fact by the author, and 
by others on both sides of the question, that the system of the 
Jews in respect to the temporal maintenance of the priests and 
Levites was enforced by legal enactment—that failures to pay 
the required tithe were visited by fine, confiscation of goods, im- 
prisonment, or some penalty of the sort. But where is the 
evidence? That God expressly required the payment of tithes, 
and that it was a great moral offence in the people to neglect 
that payment, no one doubts. But was the tithe collectible 
legally? We do not affirm that it was not, but where is the 
proof that it was? In case of non-payment, who prosecuted ? 
In whose name were writs issued? Were the Levites or priests 
a legal corporation? Or was the magistrate of a particular city 
or tribe authorized to proceed in the premises ? We think that 
the enforcement of the duty was intended to be placed mainly, 
if not entirely, on moral grounds. Delinquents would be visit- 
ed with the tremendous temporal judgments of the Most High. 
Those, who promptly paid the required amount, were sure 
that their own basket would be filled, through the special bless- 
ing of the great Proprietor. Here we are inclined to think the 
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matter was left. If so, a corner-stone of the advocates of the 
union of church and State is removed. One great principle, at 
least, of the Jewish dispensation is secured in favor of a yol- 
untary support of morality and piety. That sueh' is the main 
scope and intention of the Christian economy,.we canuot for a 
moment doubt. On this subject, men are addressed as having 
a natural sense of justice, and feelings of compassion and good 
will, as being able to perceive by the common principles of 
honesty that a laborer is worthy of his hire, and@ to understand 
and feel that religion is absolutely necessary to the well being of 
the community. On the voluntary plan, all whichis noble and 
— in the heart of man is addressed,-and the most power- 
ul motives are brought to bear on the ministry itself, as into its 
hands, and not into that of the law, are entrusted destinies the 
most precious for time and eternity. 


ARTICLE VIL 


Tae Cotueces or THe Unitep Srates. 


By the Editor. 


WE are not among those who dre ready to denounce the col- 
leges and higher seminaries of learning in our land. Imperfect 
as many of them undoubtedly are, both in the means and plans 
of education, we still think them worthy of protection and sup- 
port. The indirect influences, which flow from them, are of 
great importance. ‘These institutions stand up in the midst of 
our large towns and country villages, as intellectual bulwarks 
against the progress of commercial speculation and of mere 

uniary interests, and of an untoward political excitement. 
They are enduring memorials of the existence of the human 
mind and of the importance of its cultivation. Almost every 
other thing is changing. Inferior schools of various kinds arise, 
and after a feverish existence,.disappear. Forms of govern- 
ment seem to have as feeble a hold on life asthe persons who 
admimister them. Society, literature;.some of the sciences, are 
nearly as evanescent as the fashions‘of a luxurious metropolis. 
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But Bologna and Oxford remain. They have withstood the 
vicissitudes of half the centuries of the Christian era. Some 
collegiate institutions may be swept away by the caprice of 
despotism. Others decline and disappear from the ill judg- 
ment of their projectors, or from the parsimony of the sur- 
rounding communities ; byt the great body of them live and 
flourish through successive centuries. This, we think, is proof 
enough that they are wanted. ‘The need for them exists in the 
nature of man and in the structure of society. A population 
supplied merely with common schools, if that were possible 
without the higher seminaries, could not exist as a civilized 
population for any great length of time. The utmost com- 
pleteness and the universal extension of the knowledge of the 
elements of reading, arithmetic, and of the vernacular gram- 
mar, are not of themselves sufficient. The tendency of soci- 
ety, in such circumstances, would be unavoidably retrograde. 
Primary education requires the countenance of men of liberal 
attainments and of comprehensive understanding, who can judge 
of the relations of various parts of the intellectual system, and 
who, from their knowledge of the human mind, can apply the 
proper remedies to existing defects in any part of the compli- 
cated organization of society. Our best school books are made, 
and always have been made, by the graduates of our colleges. 
The most useful and practical treatises on the elements of 
various sciences, have come from the same source. The indi- 
vidual who wrote on Logic and on the Nature of the human 
Soul, prepared the best hymns for children which have ever 
appeared. We do not deny to self-taught men, a large share 
of shrewdness, ingenuity, perseverance, and usefulness. There 
are, however, in their character and labors obvious deficiencies. 
They push their favorite notions to an extreme, pay a dispro- 
portionate attention to a particular science or mental faculty, 
and inculcate a similar course, and infuse a like spirit, wherever 
their influence extends. A liberally educated man is, in the 
best sense, a practical man. One of the principal advantages 
of a college-course of study is the symmetry which it gives to 
the character and faculties. ‘The general style of thinking in 
our public institutions is favorable to the production of this 
character. As a general thing, prejudice or partiality in respect 
to a particular branch of human learning, is discountenanced. 
The knowledge which is acquired may be very slight, but it is 
symmetrical, Hence the best effects are produced on the 
Vou. VI. No. 19. 29 
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judgment and general character. Just such an influence jis 
exerted by the ample course of study, by the collision of minds, 
by the close contact of a great number of young men of di- 
verse original and acquired powers, as to fit them to be efficient 
practical men for the various pursuits of life. 

Enlarge then, we say, indefinitely, the number of educated 
men. No matter how great the amount of cultivated talent, 
The more profound and extensive all intellectual inquiries are, 
the more auspicious is the prospect before our country. It is 
not our purpose, however, to enlarge on this part of our subject. 
We have alluded to the permanent character and great value of 
our collegiate institutions, in order to guard ourselves from the 
danger of being misunderstood in the remarks which follow. 

1. The whole community should be made to take a thorough 
and heartfelt interest in our colleges. Without a cordial attach- 
ment, on the part of the people, these institutions must languish, 
or at least, fail of producing their best results. They should 
not be regarded as designed for the upper classes. ‘They are 
not aristocratical seminaries, but emphatically the institutions of 
the people ; not of the middling classes solely, but of the indi- 
gent and unenlightened. There are two thousand men now in 
our literary institutions, who are dependent for pecuniary sup- 
port on personal exertion or charitable aid. We repeat it, all 
our colleges are emphatically institutions for poor men. How 
becoming is it, then, that the poor and the middling classes 
should feel a fraternal sympathy in their own institutions. With 
what vigilant care should they watch over their best interests. 
How ready should they be to extend to them, in times of need, 
a helping hand. With what cautious deliberation should they 
hearken to ill reports concerning them. With what promptitude 
should they rally to the support of the government of these 
institutions in the maintenance of wholesome discipline and 
order. Colleges cannot advance independently of the commu- 
nities by which they are surrounded. They are the foster- 
children of those communities. The men of New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, and of New Haven, ministered to the needs of 
Harvard College in its infant days. All the colonists felt that it 
was their institution. In no one thing did they manifest more 
of the wisdom, we had almost said, of prophets. The rich 
threw in of their abundance, the poor of their mites, and all of 
peer = sone a me hearty good will. 

2. course of study preparatory for admission to our col- 
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leges needs to be greatly extended and perfected. Many of 
our collegiate institutions are no better than academies or gram- 
mar schools. ‘The time of the instructors is taken up in giving 
the merest elements of the Latin and Greek grammars, or in 
laboriously plodding over ground which ought to have been 
thoroughly cultivated before. The lessons in Horace and He- 
rodotus are recited with pain and reluctance. No relish for their 
numberless beauties is felt, The grandeur of the sentiment, 
the music of the style, the perfection of the whole composition 
are things unknown. By the help of translations, notes, and 
lexicons, a tolerable lesson for the recitation-room may be ac- 
quired, but the great purposes of study are lost. The patience 
of instructor and pupil is exhausted, and that is all. The judg- 
ment is not formed; a philosophical memory is not attained ; 
the powers of taste and imagination are not refined. A foun- 
dation is thus laid for permanent disgust with the classics, and 
for efforts, it may be, subsequently, to discard their use. These 
remarks are not applicable to all the members of our colleges 
by any means. ‘There is a considerable class who make every 
study, to which they attend, their own. Their minds are not 
satisfied with superficial attainments. ‘Though, in some instan- 
ces, admitted to college with imperfect mental preparation, yet by 
their industry and intellectual vigor, they overcome all obstacles. 
Nevertheless, the other class, which we have described, is large. 
All our graduates, and all our college instructors are perfectly 
aware of the fact. The time which is employed, or rather 
wasted, in the professed study of Latin, of Greek, and of the 
higher branches of the mathematics, forms no inconsiderable 
part of the entire course. ‘The remedy for this great evil lies 
back in the preparatory schools. It is true that a particular 
college might demand a more ample and thorough training in 
the candidates for admission. But the difficulty would not be 
corrected in this way. Other colleges, and such colleges will 
always exist, would open the door to all applicants, whatever 
might be the style of their acquisitions. Of course, the institu- 
tion which should be most rigid in its demands, would be left 
nearly destitute of students ; and the very existence of most of 
our colleges is dependent on the tuition-money which is received. 
We believe that the most effectual means to reach the evil will 
be for our academies and grammar schools to insist on a much 
more adequate and comprehensive course of preparatory educa- 
tion. Let the Latin and Greek grammars be mastered. Let the 
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proper Greek and Latin authors be read through and frequent- 
ly reviewed. Let the accents, metres and all the accompani- 
ments of the poetry be investigated and understood. At the 
same time, the young student should become well acquainted 
with elementary geography, arithmetic, with the first part of al- 
gebra, with the structure of the English language and with the 
practice of composition ; not neglecting to acquire correct hab- 
its of penmanship and all those lighter graces and ornaments of 
a gentleman in respect to which some eminent scholars are 
scandalously deficient. Such a preparatory discipline would 
require four years of diligent discipline—a term not by any means 
too long for the proper mastery of the studies in question, and 
which would not interfere with the suitable age for entrance on 
collegiate studies. A young man has not, ordinarily, at eight- 
een years of age, more maturity of mind than is absolutely re- 
quisite to grapple with the severe studies of college. 

We are confident that if six or eight academies or grammar- 
schools should institute such a course of instruction as we have 
pointed out, they would ultimately, if not immediately, receive 
an adequate patronage. They can introduce changes of this 
sort with much more facility than a college can alter its sche- 
dule of requisitions. All men of sound sense, whether educat- 
ed at college or not, would decidedly prefer a grammar-school 
of the kind in question as a place for the education of their sons, 
to the ordinary preparatory schools of the present time. If a 
limited number of these schools could be induced to lJengthen 
and perfect their plan of study, we should anticipate the most 
decided and advantageous results. The colleges would in- 
stantly feel the change. The duties of the professors would 
then consist in teaching the higher principles of mathematics, 
in pointing out the value of the thoughts of the classical writers, 
the logical connection of those thoughts, and the forms of beau- 
ty and grace with which they are clothed. In a word, the su- 
perstructure would be built on the solid foundation Jaid in the 
preparatory course. Our professional seminaries and the Chris- 
tian ministry would immediately take higher ground. More 
thoroughly educated, and ‘consequently more useful and practical 
men would soon fill all the professions, and our national charac- 
ter for sound and liberal scholarship be greatly elevated. 

3. Adequate foundations for the permanent support of the 
panties officers of our colleges is imperiously demanded. 

hatever may be the opinion of the expediency of the accumu- 
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lation of funds elsewhere, there can be no reasonable doubt of 
the necessity for them here. Entire dependence ought not to 
be placed on tuition-bills. The resources from this quarter 
may be extremely fluctuating, as the number of students varies 
from year to year. Recourse must be had, consequently, to 
the dismission of a part of the professors, or to the employment 
of temporary teachers, or to the sad alternative of a debt. A 
serious diminution in the number of instructors is a measure 
which cannot for a moment be entertained, as it would have the 
inevitable effect to make that diminution perpetual. Equally 
absurd is it for the teachers to be compelled to resort to the un- 
welcome task of soliciting-agents. The qualities which fit a 
man for the successful accomplishment of this latter work are 
alien from the habits of a scholar. Besides, the professors 
ought to have no time for such employments. The reputation 
of the college and their own usefulness are depending on their 
constant advancement in mental discipline and acquisition. But 
this intellectual] cultivation cannot be effected, unless the mind 
is entirely free from the financial concerns of the institution. A 
part of the support of the faculty of a college may well be left 
to depend on their popularity and ability 2s instructors, yet re- 
liance must be reposed in a considerable degree, on well-estab- 
lished foundations. Destitute of them, no college has ever flour- 
ished for any long period. 

4. Great pains ought to be taken to increase the college-li- 
braries. The whole number of books at the college-libraries of 
the United States may be estimated, in round numbers, at (wo 
hundred and fifty thousand, of which Harvard University has 
40,000. The remaining institutions would have on an average 
somewhat more than 3,000 volumes each. Itis safe to say that 
there is not a library in the United States in the European sense 
of that term. No one department of any library in this country 
is complete, unless we except that of American history and sta- 
tistics in the library of Harvard University. Not a few of the 
volumes in these public establishments are duplicates or tripli- 
cates, or mere rubbish, given in the early days of the institu- 
tions simply to swell the list. Now every man of common sense 
may know that a college cannot greatly prosper without a good 
library. It is important for students, but absolutely indispensa- 
ble for instructors. If a professor wishes to bring out a new 
edition of a Greek classic, all the important previous editions 
should be easily accessible. He ought not to be subjected to 
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the expense and loss of time of ordering them from foreign 
lands. We beseech our intelligent and rich fellow citizens to 
look at this matter. Can they confer a greater blessing on their 
country, or on mankind, than by giving to our colleges ample 
donations of well selected books, or what is better, money for 
that pu . The single city of Copenhagen, in the little mon- 
archy of Denmark, has more volumes, probably, than all the 
public libraries on the American continent. Now these things 
ought not so to be. To a genuine scholar, no sight is more re- 
freshing and stimulating than a good library. It is a powerful 
incitement to genius even. It is no cramping-iron upon any 
power of the human mind. 

5. We believe that a reform is demanded in respect to the 
public examinations in most of our colleges. At some of them 
as we know from personal observation, the examinations are, 
to say the least, useless. They are anticipated with no inter- 
est, and remembered with disgust, if remembered at all. Either 
abolish them or make something out of them. We are aware 
that there are great difficulties connected with this subject, but 
we think that they are’ not insuperable. Very little reliance 
can be placed on committees of trustees or legislatures appoint- 
ed to attend these examinations, nor upon the inspection of ed- 
ucated men in the neighborhood. The examinations must make 
an essential and prominent part in the course of study. The 
three, or four weeks devoted to them should be regarded as the 
time of all the year in which there is the greatest love of study, 
the most intellectual excitement, the most rapid and valuable 
progress. All previous attainments should be brought to 
an honest and severe test. No labor saving experiments, no 
excuse, no delinquency should be allowed. Admission to a 
higher standing or to an honorary testimonial may be made to 
depend upon the issue, though on such things, we would not re- 

our main dependence. There must be an invincible love 
of study for its own sake, and especially from a sense of duty 
to God, such as will invest a rigid and protracted examination 
with honorable and delightful associations. We believe that 
American scholars can be made to feel as much ardor and ex- 
hibit as much energy and perseverance, by means of the high- 
est and holiest motives, as the scholars of Prussia do by means 
of the political and civil influences which are made to bear up- 
on them. 

6. Religious principle must, after all, be the main depen- 
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dence of the American colleges. Their prosperity, their high 
intellectual rank are inseparably associated with the Christian 
religion. They cannot rely on the interesting associations, 
which are connected with a venerable antiquity. Legislative 

tronage is becoming more and more a doubtful support. It 
has all the glorious uncertainty which has been attributed to 
the law. We have no legal mandate to enforce college disci- 
pline, to prescribe courses of study, or to nominate and expel 

rofessors. The path to honorable preferments, sacred or 
secular, is wide open to all our countrymen, whether educated 
at college or not. ‘The democratical tendencies of our institu- 
tions we cannot alter if we would. A course of public instruc- 
tion, which would suit the dominions of Nicholas or Louis Phil- 
ippe, is, in many respects, totally inappropriate to this country. 
Our young men will not stop to pursue a severe and exact men- 
tal discipline when our most popular pulpits, and our principal 
legislative assemblies are filled with men who have hardly attain- 
ed thirty years of age. Under the pressure of the most excit- 
ing motives, within reach of the loudest calls of interest or of 
duty from civilized and savage lands, they will not stay to lis- 
ten to the counsels of a wise experience. 

In such an obvious and inevitable condition of things, we 
have but one alternative,—and that is ample enough for our 
urposes. We must bring in the all powerful aid of Christianity. 
in the framing of our plans of study, in the organization of our 
college-government, in our resources for the preservation of in- 
ternal harmony, in our expectations for the most thorough in- 
tellectual improvement, we must look away from all expedients 
to the spirit of the Christian religion. Literature has long 
enough been the handmaid of a conventional and negative 
Christianity. Science has long enough been satisfied with a 
cold and ambiguous recogniticn of the authority of revelation. 
Perhaps our literary institutions depend too much on a periodi- 
cal or occasional acknowledgement of the claims of Christianity. 
The entire institution is not pervaded and permanently control- 
led by the heavenly influences. Science and religion are dis- 
sociated too much. There is an unbecoming fear, it may be, of 
irreligious students and of their friends, or a secret misgiving m 
respect to the compatibility of the union of ardent study and 
of high religious feeling. Now, such fear and unbelief must be 
abandoned. That confidence in the power of divine truth noust 
be cherished as will banish all timidity. At the same time, 
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practice must correspond with the avowed opinions. The list 
of text-books, in some colleges, ought to undergo a severe re- 
vision. The moral philosophy must be taught which is in ac- 
cordance with the lessons of the New Testament. Politica 
Economy should not be inculcated independently of the inspi- 
red records. The classical authors should be read with the 
qualifications and exceptions which are indispensable. In short, 
our ‘colleges should be thoroughly Christian institutions, not 
merely that the gospel of Jesus Christ may have free course and 
be glorified, but that human science may be advanced, sound 
scholarship promoted, and an elevated national literature created. 
Our country can never acquire a distinguished literary reputa- 
tion disconnected from Christianity. ‘Taste and genius must 
bow in allegiance to God’s word, in order to attain their own 
perfection. A day of splendid intellectual glory will dawn on 
our land, only when the claims of Christianity shall every where 
be acknowledged and felt. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Speecues AND Forensic Arcuments. By Danie, Wes- 
ster. Vou. II. 8vo. pp. 482. Boston: Perkins, Mar- 
vin & Co., 1835. 


By Caleb Cushing, Newburyport, Mass. 


Tuere needs no commendation of the periodical press, to 
fix the public attention on this second volume of the masterly 
productions of the great constitutional statesman of our time. 
Similar in general character to the collection heretofore pub- 
lished, not inferior in permanent and universal value, the 
speeches before us have already, as they severally issued from 
the eloquent lips of their author, and diffused themselves 
throughout the country, become identified with the feelings, and 
incorporated into the opinions, of a large portion of the people 
of the United States. But, whatever hold on the minds of men 
some of these speeches may exert, by reason of the particular 
view they present of the great national controversies of the day, 
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they possess higher and wider claims to interest and admiration. 
As brilliant specimens of the highest parliamentary, popular, and 
forensic oratory ,—as rich repositories of facts and thoughts,—as 
models of severe induction clothed in a pure, vigorous, and im- 
pressive style, and of exact reasoning relieved and adorned with 
illustrations the most forcible and felicitous,—as invaluable con- 
tributions to the best literature of our wide-spread language,— 
in all these respects they constitute a work, which rests not on 
ephemeral passions of the hour for its titles of honor, but chal- 
lenges place, in the estimation of our own and the memories of 
a future age, along with the great intellectual productions of the 
master-minds of the ancient and modern world. We propose 
in the present article, to dwell rather on these the more gener- 
al and enduring claims of interest appertaining to the volume 
before us, leaving to other journals and occasions the not less 
important political considerations which it suggests. 

e cannot better describe the contents of the volume than 
in the words of the editorial introduction, bearing on the face of 
it evidence of the accomplished hand to which it has been as- 
cribed. 


‘It is now about five years, since the publishers of the present 
collection presented their féllow-citizens with the former volume of 
the Speeches and Forensic Arguments of Mr. Webster. It com- 
manded the attention, which might have been anticipated from the 
reputation of the author ; and the curiosity and interest thus excited 
were amply sustained, by the contents of the work. It is believed, 
that no volume has ever issued from the American press, better cal- 
culated to take a permanent hold of the public mind ;—to be re- 

arded as a choice specimen of excellence in the various kinds of 
intellectual effort which it embraced ;—and to be consulted as a 
standard authority, on the great Political and Constitutional ques- 
tions, which have agitated the public mind during the last twenty 
years. The estimation in which it was held from its appearance, 
may be safely inferred from the tenor of a very judicious and elo- 
quent notice of it, in the eighteenth number of the American Quar- 
terly Review ; and the rapid sale of the edition has proved that the 
ne of the critic was sanctioned by the gg community at 
arge, not merely in this country, but in Europe. e critical jour- 
nals of Great Britain have confirmed the estimate formed by his 
countrymen of Mr. Webster’s professional and parliamentary talent, 
and have quoted his works as containing some of the best speci- 
mens of American forensic eloquence.* 


* Quarterly Journal of Jurisprudence, for August, 1834. 
Von. VI. No. 19. 30 
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‘The poblinhers now find themselves called upon for a second 
volume of the speeches and occasional addresses of Mr. Webster. 
The five years since the appearance of the former volume have, as 
is known to every one, been passed by Mr. Webster on the same 
elevated stage of public duty, on which he had before acquired a 
most enviable reputation. A series of the most important discus- 
sions in the Senate of the United States, in which he has borne a 
highly conspicuous part, has attracted the attention of the people 
throughout the Union. Those great Constitutional questions, which 
formed the theme of the closing speeches in the first volume, have 
been again the subject of strenuous contest, between the master 
minds of the country. Not inferior in interest to these are the 
speeches of Mr. Webster, contained in the present volume, in the 
financial controversy which has lately agitated, and still agitates, 
the country. Commencing with his argument in answer to the 
President’s veto of the Bank bill, in 1832, down to the overwhelm- 
ing refutation of the Protest, in 1834, they will all be found in the 

resent volume. It contains also several other speeches, on sub- 
jects of less commanding interest, but characterized by the same 
high qualities. In addition to these parliamentary efforts, the pub- 
lishers have introduced into the volume several occasional speeches, 
such as that delivered at a public dinner in New York, the address 
to the citizens of Pittsburgh, the eulogium on the character of 
Washington, the speech before the Convention at Worcester in 
1832, with some others of a miscellaneous class.’ 


Such are the contents of this volume. If it do not comprise 
any written discourse of the same description with Mr. Web- 
ster’s addresses delivered at Plymouth and Bunker Hill, or his 
eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, still it is not wanting in mis- 
cellaneous matter of surpassing excellence of style and thought ; 
and in it are great constitutional arguments, oracles of profound 
wisdom and statesmanship, parliamentary speeches exceeded by 
none, unequalled by any, except Mr. Webster’s own splendid 
reply to Mr. Hayne. 

In the political institutions of the United States, as of every 
country of modern Europe possessing any share of liberty, that 
which most directly concerns, and most universally interests the 
mass of the community, is the deliberative assembly, by which 
laws are enacted for the government of the people, by them- 
selves, or through the agency of their chosen representatives. 
Such assemblies, in our time, are the points of distinction be- 
tween constitutional and arbitrary governments—between gov- 
ernments administered for the good of the many, and those 
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administered for the advantage of the few. It is to be received 
as an axiom that such assemblies are the great barrier between 
the liberties of the people and the aggressions of executive 

wer. 'When the temporary chief of a state would make him- 
self absolute, be he dictator, ruwaert, stadtholder, first consul, 
protector, libertador, or whatsoever name he bear, his path 
to despotism is over the ruins of the legislative assembly. Some- 
times, these bodies have been composed of the aristocracy of 
the country, the hereditary landholders, exclusively formed of 
effective power, as in Venice and Poland. At other times, as 
in the France and England of the present day, they have been 
mixed of popular representatives, and of a more permanent 
aristocratic body, acting either as the supporters of, or as the 
check upon, the authority of a hereditary executive power vest- 
ed in a single individual. And again, as with us, they are 
found to be merely the temporary instruments of the whole 
people, employed, for considerations of public expediency and 
convenience, to administer, for the time being, a part of the 
delegated portion of sovereignty, coming from the people, al- 
ways amenable to the people, and speedily reabsorbed into the 
great mass of the people. 

Hence, the preeminent social position of individuals, com- 
bining parliamentary distinction with intellectual qualities mani- 
fested in other departments of action. Our earliest thoughts, the 
first visions of our bounding boyhood, are fed with images of 
glory and greatness from the records of deliberative eloquence. 
To the popular assemblies, for instance, of Greece and Rome, 
to the bema of Athens, to the forum of Rome, to the halls of 
its immortal Senate, the mind perpetually reverts, as the scene 
of those magnificent exhibitions of oratory, which electrified 
men of old, and still continue to be the emulated examples of 
genius, claiming and receiving the admiration of the civilized 
world. Demosthenes, stained though he be with those worst 
vices of a public man, susceptibility of pecuniary corruption and 
defect of animal courage ;—Cicero, with all his weaknesses of 
vain-gloriousness and instability of character ;—these, and such as 
these, are names, which live forever in the memories of mankind, 
preserved, like the dew-drop in the diamond, amid the imperish- 
able lustre of their fame. And not less, in modern times, are those 
individuals preeminent, who, by the union of patriotism and el- 
oquence, have guided the minds of their countrymen and of 
posterity, as the great leading intelligences in the legislative 
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bodies of Europe and America. They divide with famed con- 
querors the deference of men whilst living; they transmit to 
other times a celebrity untarnished by the bloody triumphs, 
which, if they elevate, yet too often dishonor, the victorious 
commander of armies. Their names rise unhidden to our lips, 
wherever liberty is cherished, or true patriotism obtains its ap- 
propriate earthly recompense of gratitude and glory. 
uch a position Mr. Webster at this time occupies ; and he has 
attained it neither through external aids of executive favor, nor 
by ministering to the temporary passions of men for their ulti- 
mate degradation, but by the exercise of those great qualities of 
genius, elevation of character, sagacity, eloquence, love of coun- 
ee and steady devotedness to true faith and honar, which a boun- 
tiful Providence has bestowed upon him, and which in all chan- 
ges of event and every aspect of fortune, have never failed to 
istinguish his exalted career of public usefulness. And in the 
later years of his life, it has been his lot to speak to his country- 
men from that Senate of the United States, which, for the abil- 
ity and public estimation of its members, has had no equal in our 
annals, and which, honored in, not less than honored by, the elo- 
quence to which its walls re-echo, commands and receives the 
admiring attention of the whole Union. 

It is one of the characteristic traits of Mr. Webster’s speech- 
es, whether at the bar, in popular assemblies, or in Congress, 
that there is nothing in them discursive, no digressions from the 
straight forward path of his argument, no mere episodes of em- 
bellishment, no common-place arts of oratory. They are mo- 
dels of severe unity of design, of consummate and beautiful sim- 
plicity of execution, like some master-piece of statuary carved 
in the blended grace and majesty of antique art. He sends 
forth no scattered rays to dazzle with their brilliancy, and be- 
wilder while they dazzle ; but pours a steady stream of light 
concentrated in a broad beam of effulgence upon the point he 
would illumine. His mind never stops on the course like Ata- 
lanta, to gather the golden fruits which glitter in its path, and 
thus ultimately lose the prize of the race in pursuit of the delu- 
sive temptations of the moment. For this reason it is impossi- 
ble to do justice to any of his more elaborate efforts by bare 
extracts, when every sentence is an essential part of one grand 
whole, and nothing can be spared from the finished perfection 
of the work, nothing added without marring its excellent sym- 
metry. Yet amid all the dignity, strength, and singleness, which, 
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distinguish his productions, there is an occasional vividness of 
imagery, SO apposite that it seems to be innate in the very sub- 
stance of the matter rather than a mere illustration ; like the 
native lustre of a gem, belonging to the primitive organization 
of its elements. It is not difficult, therefore, to select passages, 
which, fragments though they be, are beautiful and striking in 
themselves, and bear witness what that is of which they are but 
severed parts. You do not see the magnificent temple in its 
admirable whole, but even the solitary column, the broken frieze 
torn from its pediment, bespeaks the grandeur of the Parthe- 


In transferring some of these passages to our pages, however, 
we do not profess to make a selection ; we only recur to such 
as offer themselves to our recollection. The following eluci- 
dates a great principle by a happy recurrence to historical facts. 


‘We are not to wait till great public mischiefs come, till the Gov-. 
ernment is overthrown ; or liberty itself put in extreme jeopardy. 
We should not be worthy sons of our fathers, were we so to regard 
great questions affecting the general freedom. Those fathers ac- 
complished the revolution on a strict question of principle. The 
Parliament of Great Britain asserted a right to tax the colonies in 
all cases whatsoever ; and it was precisely on this question that they 
made the revolution to turn. The amount of taxation was trifling, 
but the claim itself was inconsistent with liberty ; and that was, in 
their eyes, enough. It was against the recital of an act of Parliament, 
rather than against any suffering under its enactments, that they took 
up arms. ‘They went to war against a preamble. They fought seven 
years against a declaration. They poured out their treasures and 
their blood like water, in a contest in opposition to an assertion, 
which those less sagacious, and not so well schooled in the princi- 
ples of civil liberty, would have regarded as barren phraseology, or 
mere parade of words. They saw in the claim of the British Parlia-. 
ment, a seminal principle of mischief, the germ of unjust power ; 
they detected it, dragged it forth from underneath its plausible dis- 
guises, struck at it ; nor did it elude either their steady eye, or their. 
well-directed blow, till they had extirpated and destroyed it, to the 
smallest fibre. On this question of principle, while actual suffer- 
ing was yet afar off, they raised their flag against a power, to which 
for purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome, in the 
height of her glory, is not to be compared—a power which has dot-. 
ted over the surface of the whole globe with her possessions and 
military posts, whose morning drum-beat, following the sun, and 
keeping company with the hours, circles the earth daily with one. 
continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.’ 
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And this conveys a withering rebuke on the ordinary desire 
of dishonest political art. 


‘Sir, I see, in those vehicles which carry to the people senti- 
ments from high places, plain declarations that the present con- 
troversy is but a strife between one part of the community and 
another. I hear it boasted asthe unfailing security, the solid 
ground, never to be shaken, on which recent measures rest, that 
the poor naturally hate the rich. I know, that, under the shade 
of the roofs of the capitol, within the last twenty-four hours, among 
men sent here to devise means for the public safety and the pub- 
lic good, it has been vaunted forth, as matter of boast and triumph, 
that one cause existed, powerful enough to support every thing, 
and to defend every thing; and that was—the natural hatred of 
the poor to the rich. 

‘Sir, I pronounce the author of such sentiments to be guilty of 
attempting a detestable fraud on the community ; a double fraud; 
a fraud which is to cheat men out of their property, and out of 
the earnings of their labor, by first cheating them out of their un- 
derstandings. 

*** The natural hatred of the poor to the rich!” Sir, it shall 
not be till the last moment of my existence ; it shall be only when 
I am drawn to the verge of oblivion ; when I shall cease to have 
respect or affection for any thing on earth,—that I will believe the 
people of the United States capable of being effectually deluded, 
cajoled, and driven about in herds, by such abominable frauds as 
this. If they shall sink to that point; if they so far cease to be 
men, thinking men, intelligent men, as to yield to such pretences 
and such clamor,—they will be slaves already ; slaves to their own 
passions—slaves to the fraud and knavery of pretended friends. 
They will deserve to be blotted out of all the records of freedom; 
they ought not to dishonor the cause of self-government, by at- 
tempting any longer to exercise it; they ought to keep their un- 
worthy hands entirely off from the cause of republican liberty, if 
they are capable of being the victims of artifices so shallow, of 
tricks so stale, so threadbare, so often practised, so much worn out, 
on serfs and slaves. 

*“ The natural hatred of the poor against the rich!” “The 
danger of a moneyed aristocracy!” ‘“ A power as great and dan- 
gerous as that resisted by the revolution!” “A call to a new de- 
claration of independence!” 

‘Sir, I admonish the people against the objects of outcries like 
these. I admonish every industrious laborer in the country to be 
on his guard against such delusion. I tell him the attempt is to 
play off his ions against his interests, and to prevail on him, in 
the name of liberty, to destroy all the fruits of liberty ; in the name 
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of patriotism, to injure and afflict his country ; and, in the name of 
his own independence, to destroy that very independence, and make 
him a beggar and a slave.’ 


And this again is an appeal to the spirit of patriotism, which 
thrills to the heart. 


‘The people of the United States, by a vast and countless ma- 
jority, are attached to the Constitution. If they shall be convinced 
that it is in danger, they will come to its rescue and will save it. 
It cannot be destroyed, even now, if ruey will undertake its guar- 
dianship and protection. 

‘But suppose, Sir, there was less hope than there is, would that 
consideration weaken the force of our obligations? Are we ata 
post which we are at liberty to desert when it becomes difficult 
tohold it? May we fly at the approach of danger? Does our 
fidelity to the Constitution require no more of us than to enjoy its 
blessings, to bask in the prosperity which it has shed around us 
and our fathers? and are we at liberty to abandon it in the hour of 
its peril, or to make for it but a faint and heartless struggle, for the 
want of encouragement, and the want of hope? Sir, if no State 
come to our succor—if every where else the contest should be 
given up—here let it be protracted to the last moment. Here, 
where the first blood of the revolution was shed, let the last effort 
for that which is*the greatest blessing obtained by the revolution— 
a free and united government—be made. Sir, in our endeavors to 
maintain our existing forms of government, we are acting not for 
ourselves alone, but for the great cause of Constitutional liberty all 
over the globe. We are trustees, holding a sacred treasure, in 
which all the lovers of freedom have a stake. Not only in revolu- 
tionized France, where are no longer subjects, where the monarch 
can no longer say, he is the State ; not only in reformed England, 
where our principles, our institutions, our practice of free govern- 
ment, are now daily quoted and commended ; but in the depths of 
Germany, also, and among the desolated fields and the still smoking 
ashes of Poland, prayers are uttered for the preservation of our 
Union and happiness. We are surrounded, Sir, by a cloud of wit- 
nesses. The gaze of the sons of Liberty, every where, is upon us, 
anxiously, intently upon us. They may see us fall in the struggle 
for our Constitution and Government, but Heaven forbid that they 
should see us recreant. 

“At least, Sir, let the star of Massachusetts be the last which 
shall be seen to fall from heaven, and to plunge into the utter dark- 
ness of disunion. Let her shrink back, let her hold others back, 
if she can; at any rate, Jet her keep herself back, from this gulf, 
full, at once, of fire and of blackness; yes, Sir, as far as human 
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he me can scan, or human imagination fathom, full of the fire, 
and blood, of civil war, and of the thick darkness of general 
— disgrace, ignominy, and ruin. Though the worst may 

appen that can happen, and though she may not be able to pre- 
vent the catastrophe, yet let hér maintain her own integrity, he: 
own high honor, her own unwavering fidelity, sé that, with respect 
and decency, though with a broken and a bleeding heart, she may 
pay the last tribute to a glorious, departed, freé Constitution.’ 


Some of the speeclies contained in this volume are evidently 
such as the publishers found in the reports of the daily press 
for the time, unrevised and untouched by the hand of the speak- 
er. Others bear signs of revision ; and others again, judging 
from the consummate finish, terseness, and elegance of the lan- 
guage, must have been carefully prepared for ptiblication from 
the notes of the stenographer or of the author. There is upon 
all of them the visible impress of a great mind uttering forth its 
vigorous conceptions in that nervous, sententious, manly, and yet 
most rich, expressive and graphic style, which is peculiar to 
Mr. Webster. Strong thoughts come pouring forth from his 
lips in the fullness and accumulation of intellectual affluence. 
But there is a dignity withal, a clearness, a precision, in the 
whole, which shows the mind self-poised in the possession of all 
its faculties, not less than absolute master of all its inexhaustible 
stores. Every word tells. Every sentence is a doctrine, an 
atgument, an axiom. ‘These qualities are particularly manifest 
in the speeches of Mr. Webster on great constitutional questions; 
and preeminently so, among those collected in this volume, in 
that upon the President’s Protest to the Senate. 

Thus in the following paragraph : 


‘ Sir, if the le have a riglit to discuss the official conduct of 
the abeutive, 0 kere theif reptesentatives. We havé been taught 
to regard a representative of the people as a sentinel on the watch- 
tower of liberty. Is he to be blind, though visible danger approaches! 
Is he to be deaf, though sounds of peril fill the air? Is he to be 
dumb, while a thousand duties impel him to raise the cry of alarm! 
Is he not, rather, to catch the lowest whisper which breathes in- 
tention or pu of encroachment on the public liberties, and to 
give his voice breath and utterance at the first appearance of dan- 
ger? Is not his eye to traverse the whole horizon with the keen 
and eager vision of an unhooded hawk, detecting, through all dis- 
guises, every enemy advancing, in any form, towards the citadel 
which he guards? Sir, this watchfulness for public liberty ; this 
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duty of foreseeing danger and proclaiming it; this promptitude 
and boldness in resisting attacks on the Constitution from any 
quarter ; this defence of established landmarks; this fearless resist- 
ance of whatever would transcend or remove them,—all belong to 
the representative character, are interwoven with its very nature, 
and of which it cannot be deprived, without converting an active, 
intelligent, faithful agent of the people into an unresisting and 

assive instrument of power. A representative body, which gives 
up these rights and duties, gives itself up. It is a representative 
body no longer. It has broken the tie between itself and its con- 
stituents, and henceforth is fit only to be regarded as an inert, self- 
sacrificed mass, from which all appropriate principle of vitality has 


departed forever. ’ 
And in this :-—~— 


‘Mr. President, the contest for ages, has been to rescue Liberty 
from the grasp of executive power. Whoever has engaged in her 
sacred cause, from the days of the downfall of those great aristoc- 
racies, which had stood between the king and the people, to the 
time of our own independence, has struggled for the accomplish- 
ment of that single object. On the long list of the champions of 
human freedom, there is not one name dimmed by the reproach ef 
advocating the extension of executive authority: on the contrary, 
the uniform and steady purpose of all such champions has been 
to limit and restrain it. ‘To this end the spirit of liberty, growing 
more and more enlightened, and more and more vigorous from age, 
has been battering, for centuries, against the solid butments of the 
feudal system. To this end, all that could be gained from the im- 
prudence, snatched from the weakness, or wrung from the necessi- 
ties, of crowned heads, has been carefully gathered up, secured, 
and hoarded, as the rich treasures, the very jewels of liberty. To 
this end, popular and representative right has kept up its warfare 
against prerogative, with various success ; sometimes writing 

history of a whole age in blood ; sometimes witnessing the martyr- 
dom of Sidneys and Russells, often baffled and repulsed, but still 
gaining, on the whole, and holding what it gained with a grasp 
which nothing but the complete extinction of its own being could com- 
pel it to relinquish. At length, the Breat conquest over executive 
power, in the leading western states of Europe, has been accomplish- 
ed. The feudal system, like other stupendous fabrics of past ages, 
is known only by the rubbish which it has left behind it. Crown- 
ed heads have been compelled to submit to the restraints of law, 
and the Peorie, with that intelligence and that spirit which make 
their voice resistless, have been able to say to prerogative, “ Thus 
far shalt thou come, and no farther.” I need hardly say, Sir, that, 
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into the full enjoyment of all which Europe has reached only 
through such slow and painful steps, we sprang at once, by the de- 
claration of independence, and by the establishment of free rep- 
resentative governments; governments borrowing more or less 
from the models of other free states, but strengthened, secured, 
improved in their symmetry, and deepened in their foundation, 
by those great men of our own country whose names will be as famil- 
iar to future times as if they were written on the arch of the sky.’ 


Sentiments such as these, clothed in such language, abound 
in Mr. Webster’s speeches. . If they had been composed in the 
closet merely, like the writings of an ordinary author, they 
would be rare and exquisite specimens of the loftiest genius al- 
lied to the purest taste, and entitled to rank as such in the high- 
est class of literature. When it is considered, on the other 
hand, that they were struck out in the conflict of mind with 
mind, that they were pronounced within the august walls of the 
American Senate, that they were the causes, consequences, or 
elementary parts of the most important events, their excellen- 
cies, in,a,literary point of view, sink into comparative insiguifi- 
cance, contrasted with the nobleness of the sentiments, and the 
infinite moment of the discussion and reasonings, which they 
contain. ‘These considerations impart to many of the speeches 
an-elevation of character and an all-pervading universality of in- 
terest, acting upon the mind as it were by some inherent force, 
independent of the charms of style, which become and befit, 
but cannot augment, the dignity, gravity, and authority of the 
matter. 

Of the speeches delivered by Mr. Webster in the Senate du- 
ring the last five years, and collected in this volume, a portion 
are on miscellaneous topics of domestic or foreign policy. ‘The 
great body of them, however, may be divided into two classes, 
those which relate to financial measures or interests, and those 
which are devoted to the discussion of great constitutional ques- 
tions. In the latter field of argument, Mr. Webster is without 
a competitor. By a succession of unrivalled speeches in expo- 
sition of disputed texts or construction of the Constitution, by 
the profound knowledge of historical facts displayed in them, 
the acuteness, sagacity and comprehensiveness of view which 
they exhibit, and the patriotic zeal which animates them in eve- 
ry line, he has earned for himself a most peculiar and most ex- 
alted position in the public eye, as the great expounder and 
champion of the fundamental law of the Union. So long as the 
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vernment of the United States shall endure, or the memory 
of its honor and its liberty survive the overthrow of its institutions, 
—so long as our example shall occupy a page in the history of 
human freedom, so long must the speeches of Mr. Webster be 
read, studied, admired. On these, he may confidently rely for 
the respect and applause of his country even whilst living; on 
these, for their veneration when he shall cease to guide their 
councils by the voice of present wisdom; on these, for a fame 
lasting as the undying spirit of constitutional liberty itself. 
Neither in the Philippic orations of Demosthenes, nor in the 
Consular ones of Cicero, nor in whatever class among the 
speeches of Burke, or Pitt, or Canning, is there any thing more 
thoroughly imbued and saturated with the very essence of im- 
mortality, than in these constitutional speeches of Mr. Webster. 

Those upon questions of mere finance have not in general the 
same abiding claims to regard, because the subjects they discuss 
are more temporary in their nature and application, and more 
limited in their scope. Questions of this description are apt to 
have permanent importance, less on their own intrinsic merits; 
than on their consequences, or the principles incidentally asso- 
ciated with them in the public mind. We do not revert to the 
levy of ship-money by Charles I, or the stamp-act of George 
UJ, on account of the financial doctrine involved in them ; but 
on account of the great controversies of social and political right, 
to which they gave birth. Some of Mr. Webster’s speeches on 
questions of finance are, indeed, constitutional arguments, and 
to be considered as such purely, and are as such invaluable. 
Others, however, are more exclusive and restricted in range. 
But Mr. Webster is second to no man in America in familiar 
knowledge of the fiscal concerns of the country, and in the ca- 
pacity of unravelling the most perplexed questions of finance, 
and presenting them to the less informed in the clear, perspicu- 
ous, and intelligible shape, which they especially demand. From 
the first moment ‘of his entrance into public life down to the 
present time he was, and has continued to be, fully versed in 
this extensive and most intricate subject. In the speeches he 
has delivered upon the Tariff, the Bank, and other kindred top- 
ics, he manifests the same clear-headedness of discrimination, 
and the same felicity in the reference of seemingly anomalous 
facts to their true economical principles, which render the 
speeches of Huskisson so worthy of study and commenda- 
tion. Wecannot discuss the matter of these particular speech- 
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es, without touching upon political questions of a party bearing, 
which we are sedulous on this occasion to avoid ; and therefore 
pass to the consideration of Mr. Webster’s forensic arguments, 
of which there is a single specimen in this volume. 

There is no set of persons, who give to their sursuits the same 
amount of mind, acquirement, and labor, and receive so little 
of the permanent fame usually awarded by the world to high 
intellectual effort, as eminent advocates at the bar. True it is, 
despite the little jealousy which in certain quarters attaches to 
their profession, they are continually found in the walks of dis- 
tinguished public usefulness; for the simple reason that their 
disciplined habits of intellectual labor, their practical familiarity 
with the laws, and their extensive knowledge of the world and 
of affairs acquired in the multifarious callings of professional bu- 
siness, are qualities, which the public service requires and seeks. 
True it is, that they may naturally look 4o the ultimate attain- 
ment of judicial employments, the proper reward of distinction 
in their .profession. But still the productions of their talents 
and labors are for the most part transitory and ephemeral, as 
compared with those of authors, for instance, or statesmen. Hx- 
cept they happen to be connected with state trials of interest 
and importance, it is seldom that any adequate memorial of 
their abilities descends to after times to attest the eloquence and 
Jearning by which they swayed the minds of their contempora- 
ries. All this survives only in the recollection of their own 
times, or is transmitted to others by tradition or the pen of the 

iographer. A philosophical treatise, a learned essay, a well 
written history, a spirited fiction, an eloquent parliamentary 
speech, shall bestow on its author present popularity and future 
fame, without possessing a tithe of the merit of a series of great 
efforts at the bar, which may be applauded and honored, but 
pass away and leave no trace of their presence. Eminent ex- 
amples of this might be cited. from our own country ; and are 
still more common in England. And the reasons are sufficient- 
ly obvious. ‘The advocate has employed his mind on a con- 
troversy of private rights. He has spoken upon the evidence 
adduced in it, or the law which governs it. He has not leisure, 
nor generally the means if he had the leisure, to prepare for the 
press a report of the winged words, and burning thoughts, which 
flowed from his lips in the excitation of argument. Hence, for 
the most part, they perish as they are uttered. 

These reflections suggest themselves to us, in calling to mind 
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the vast number of forensic arguments delivered by Mr. Web- 
ster in the course of his long career of superlative eminence at 
the bar, of all which only here and there a scattered specimen is 
preserved. We have felt and thought again and again, as we 
listened to speeches of his uttered in the prosecution of his or- 
dinary professional business, that in all the qualities of mind and 
of elocution which characterize him, they were surpassed by none 
of his most celebrated orations in the Senate. Nay, the same 
vigorous grasp of analysis, the same clearness and force of con- 
ception, the same sagacity, penetration, and comprehensiveness, 
the same terseness and gravity of style relieved by the same fe- 
licity of illustration, which enlighten the debates of the Senate, 
we have seen exerted in the trial of great and complex causes 
at the bar, although on a narrower field, yet, as it seemed to us 
with even greater efficiency ; since in the latter case his mind 
would not be engaged in the task of exposition merely, or of 
reply, as in parliamentary debate, but in the elucidation, analy- 
sis, and comparison of evidence, and in the keen protracted 
encounter of intellect with intellect striving for the verdict of the 
constitutional tribunal of the country. 

We will not dwell on this point, however ; nor upon the sev- 
eral speeches in the volume of a political nature, delivered in 
= assemblies of the people. There is a passage, however, 

one of them, to which we cannot forbear to revert. Mr. 
Webster is a native of New Hampshire. Sprung from a revo- 
lutionary stock, nurtured in the very domains of * the mountain- 
goddess, liberty,’ he rose to fame and usefulness in the bosom of 
his native State. So surely as the bright stars shall move on 
untiringly in their celestial paths on high to glad the eye and 
lead the footsteps of unborn generations of men, so surely as 
genius; honor, patriotism will continue to be prized on earth 
when the passions of the hour shall have fretted themselves into 
extinction and oblivion, so sure is it that the time will come, 
when New-Hampshire will esteem it her pride and her glory 
to have given birth and maturity to Daniel Webster. And yet 
such are the corruptions of party, and such the infamy to which 
it sometimes degrades the daily press, that, as Mr. Webster 
feelingly remarked in his speech at Concord, it has been his 
fortune, whether in public life or out of it, to be pursued by a 
degree of reproach and accusation in his native State, such as 
never fell to the lot of any other of her public men. 

But we quit this ungrateful topic, for others more welcome 
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and acceptable. There are two speeches in this volume, among 
those of a miscellaneous character, which are of the same style, 
finish, and beauty with his most elaborate addresses, although 
delivered on less important or at least less stirring occasions, 
We allude to the speech pronounced at a public dinner given at 
New York in honor of Mr. Webster, and to another pronounced 
at Washington on the centennial birth-day of Washington. 
They contain pictures of the character of Hamilton, Jay, Liy- 
ingston, Madison, and Washington, drawn with the same pencil 
of light, which sketched the eulogy of Adams and Jefferson; 
abounding, also, in passages of soul-inspiring patriotism and 
force. e extract a few paragraphs, in which these properties 
are strikingly conspicuous. 


‘Gentlemen, what I have said of the benefits of the Constitution 
to your City, might be said, with little change, in respect to every 
other part of the country. Its benefits are not exclusive. What 
has it left undone, which any government could do, for the whole 
country? In what condition has it placed us?) Where do we now 
stand? Are we elevated, or degraded, by its operation? What is 
our condition under its influence, at the very moment when some 
talk of arresting its power and breaking its unity? Do we not feel 
ourselves on an eminence? Do we not challenge the respect of 
the whole world? What has placed us thus high? What has 
= us this just pride 2? What else is it, but the unrestrained and 
ree operation of that same Federal Constitution, which it has been 
proposed now to hamper, and manacle, and nullify? Who is there 
among us, that, should he find himself on any spot of the earth, 
where human beings exist, and where the existence of other nations 
is known, would not be proud to say, I am an American? [| am 
a countryman of Washington? I am a citizen of that Republic, 
which, although it has suddenly sprung up, yet there are none on 
the globe who have ears to hear, and have not heard of it—who have 
eyes to see and have not read of it—who know any thing, and yet 
do not know of its existence and its glory ?—And, gentlemen, let 
me now reverse the picture. Let me ask, who there is among us, 
if he were to be found to-morrow in one of the civilized countries 
Europe, and were there to learn that this goodly form of Govern- 
ment had been overthrown—that the United States were no longer 
united—that a death-blow had been struck upon their bond of Un- 
ion—that they themselves had destroyed their chief good and their 
chief honor,—who is there whose heart would not sink within him? 
Who is there, who would not cover his face for very shame ? 
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‘Gentlemen, the spirit of human liberty and of free government, 
nurtured and grown into strength and beauty in America, has 
stretched its course into the midst of the nations. Like an ema- 
nation from heaven, it has gone forth, and will not return void. 
It must change, it is fast changing, the face ofthe earth. Our 
great, our high duty, is to show, in our example, that this spirit is 
a spirit of health as well as a spirit of power ; that its benignity is 
as great as its strength; that its efficiency to secure individual 
rights, social relations, moral order, is equal to the irresistible force 
with which it prostrates principalities and powers. The world, at 
this moment, is regarding us with a willing, but something of a 
fearful admiration. Its deep and awful anxiety is to learn, whether 
free states may be stable as well as free; whether popular power 
may be trusted as well as feared; in short, whether wise, regular, 
virtuous self-government is a vision, for the contemplation of theo- 
rists, or a truth established, illustrated, and brought into practice, 
in the country of Washington. 

‘Gentlemen, for the earth which we inhabit, and the whole cir- 
cle of the sun, for all the unborn races of mankind, we seem to hold 
in our hands, for their weal or wo, the fate of this experiment. If 
we fail, who shall venture the repetition? If our example shall 
prove to be one, not of encouragement, but of terror—not fit to be 
imitated, but fit only to be shunned—where else shall the world 
look for free models? Ifthis great Western Sun be struck out of 
the firmament, at what other fountain shall the lamp of Liberty 
hereafter be lighted? What other orb shall emit a ray to glimmer, 
even, on the darkness of the world?’ 

* . * * . * . 


‘Gentlemen, the political prosperity which this country has at- 
tained, and which it now enjoys, it has acquired mainly through 
the instrumentality of the present Government. While this agent 
continues, the capacity of attaining to still higher degrees of pros- 
perity exists also. We have, while this lasts, a political life capa- 
ble of beneficial exertion, with power to resist or overcome mis- 
fortunes, to sustain us against the ordinary accidents of human 
affairs, and to promote, by active efforts, every public interest. 
But dismemberment strikes at the very being which preserves these 
faculties. It would lay its rude and ruthless hand on this great 
agent itself. It would sweep away, not only what we possess, but 
all power of regaining lost, or acquiring new possessions. It would 
leave the country, not only bereft of its prosperity and happiness, 
but without limbs, or organs, or faculties, by which to exert itself, 
hereafter, in the pursuit of that prosperity and happiness. 

‘Other misfortunes may be borne, or their effects overcome. If 
disastrous war should sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhaust our treasury, future indus- 
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tury may replenish it; if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, 
under a new cultivation, they will grow green again, and ripen to 
future harvests. It were but a trifle, even if the walls of yonder 
Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should fall, and its gor. 

s decorations be all covered by the dust of the valley. All these 
might be rebuilt. But who shall re-construct the fabric of demolish. 
ed government ? Who shall rear again the well proportioned col- 
umns of Constitutional liberty? Who shall frame together the skil- 
ful architecture which unites national wie pe See State rights, 
individual security, and public prosperity? o; Gentlemen, if 
these columns fall, they will be raised not again. Like the Colise- 
um and the Parthenon, they will be destined to a mournful, a mel- 
ancholy immortality. Bitterer tears, however, will flow over them, 
than were ever shed over the monuments of Roman or Grecian art: 
for they will be the remnants of a more glorious edifice than 
Greece or Rome ever saw—the edifice of Constitutional American 
liberty.’ 


Mr. Webster is in the full vigor of his life and faculties. We 
trust that his country may long continue to enjoy the benefit of 
his unrivalled abilities and of his dalighteoed patriotism ; and 
that his distinguished public career has not yet attained its ze- 
nith; since there is no station, which he would not honor and 
adorn. But, however this may be, his past services have se- 
cured for him the gratitude of his fellow-citizens ; and he has 
reared already an everlasting monument of fame on the deep 
and broad foundation of tried patriotism. His exalted charac- 
ter, his eminent capacity for public usefulness, no longer belong 


to himself :. they are an essential part of the glory and greatness 
of the American Union. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
Criticat Norices. 


1.—Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, etc. Brattleboro’ : 
Fessenden & Co. Boston: Shattuck & Co. 1835. pp. 
1275. 


Tus volume is certainly an exception to the general style in 
which compends, summaries, and encyclopedias are manufac- 
tured among us. It bears the marks of care, honest research, 
and accurate statement. ‘The commendable practice is follow- 
ed of giving the authorities at the close of each article. It is 
not a bookselling-expedient, prepared with the haste of a pla- 
giary from English works, but in part original, and in part con- 
densed and accommodated to suit the general intention of the 
volume. We have looked over the whole work, and read many 
of the separate articles. No person would expect immaculate 
perfection in such a multifarious mass of facts pertaining to all 
ages and countries. It will be seen, however, that great cred- 
itis due to the proof-readers, as well as to the editor and his 
assistants, for the trust-worthiness and freedom from error which 
characterize the book. ‘The original articles on the different 
Christian denominations, which are printed without alteration, 
were furnished by Messrs. J. G. Palfrey, Joseph Tracy, Daniel 
Sharp, Paul Dean, Samuel Miller, Alexander Campbell, J. V. 
Himes, L. R. Paige, T. F. Norris, Isaac Boyle, S. W. Wil- 
son, J. D. Knowles, S. Beede, Charles Rockwell, and the edi- 
tor of the volume, the Rev. J. N. Brown. In theology, the 
edition of Buck’s Dictionary, which has lately been published 
with six hundred additional articles by Prof. Henderson of Eng- 
land, has been followed. ‘The department of religious biogra- 
phy is very complete, a field of labor where the American En- 
cyclopedia is notoriously deficient. Candor and good judgment 
are here manifested. ‘To the account of each author, a list of 
his principal writings is generally appended. ‘The Missionary 
Gazetteer is condensed from a previous edition, new articles ad- 
ded, and the whole brought down to the present time. Asa 
Dictionary and Gazetteer of the Bible, the work will be found 
to be copious and accurate, special pains having been taken by 
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the editor to throw light on the customs, laws, scenery, geogra- 
phy, etc., referred toin the Scriptures. Many illustrative maps, 
wood and steel engravings, tables, etc. are added. On the 
whole, we heartily commend this publication to our readers. 
It will repay many-fold the cost of its purchase. No single 
volume in the language, so far as we know, contains a larger 
amount of valuable knowledge. 


3.—A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Moses Stu- 

art, Prof. . Lit. in Theol. Sem. Andover. Fifth 
edition, corrected and enlarged. Andover: Gould & 
Newman. 1835. pp. 271, 8vo. 


WE are intimately acquainted with the second and fourth 
editions of this grammar, and have never experienced the dif- 
ficulties, which some persons have attributed to the grammar, 
though it was doubtless susceptible of improvement, as 1s shown 
in the fifth edition. Nothing is gained, we are fully persuaded, 
by studying the grammar of any language in a very compendi- 
ous and abridged form. A small grammar of the German lan- 
guage, we have found far more unsatisfactory and embarrassing 
than one thrice as large. If the parts of a grammar are well 
arranged, and the proper type is employed, and clear divisions 
made in respect to the portions, which are of greater or less 
importance, we do not see how an intelligent student can find 
much reason to complain, especially if he is near an experienc- 
ed instructor. The great principles of Mr. Stuart’s grammar 
can certainly be apprehended, by an ordinary mind, without 
any necessity of becoming perplexed with exceptions, and the 
minutiae in general. At the same time, a thorough student 
will very soon feel the need of those very exceptions and mi- 
-nute points. There is no pleasure and but little advantage in 
studying a language except it be studied fundamentally. We 
want a grammar of all the anomalies. The expense of the 
apparatus for studying Hebrew is now inconsiderable. ‘The 
cost of Mr. Stuart’s Grammar and Chrestomathy and Hahn's 
Bible will hardly reach nine dollars. In the present edition of 
the grammar, a synoptical view of all the conjugations of the 
Hebrew verbs is added at the close of the paradigms. Besides 
being inserted in the grammar, it accompanies each copy on a 
broad sheet, which can be pasted on stiff paper, and hung up 
so as readily to meet the eye. This edition has undergone 
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other improvements, which it is not necessary here to specify. 
No fault can be found with the mechanical execution. 


3.—A Grammar of the Hebrew Language: with a brief 
Chrestomathy, for the use of beginners. By George 
Bush, Prof. of Heb. and Orient. Lit. in the New York 
City University. New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 
1835. pp. 299, 18mo. 


We are not sorry at the appearance of this grammar. It 
indicates an awakening attention to a most important and inter- 
esting language. An author, even if his grammar be no better 
than that of others, can use the products of his own mind in a 
recitation-room, better than he can employ those of others. 
We are glad to see the energy and intelligence with which Mr. 
Bush is commencing his labors. We hope that the literary 
men in the two collegiate institutions of the city of New York 
will give a new character for science and learning to the Com- 
mercial Metropolis. A generous rivalry between various por- 
tions of the United States can be productive of nothing but 
good. The price of Mr. Bush’s grammar is about one dollar 
less than the other grammars now in use. Of the 300 pages, 
the Chrestomathy occupies 30. “A leading feature in the 
work,” says Mr. B. ‘is a return, in the vowel-system, to the 
older and simpler division into two classes only, the long and 
the short, specifying the cases which form exceptions to the 
general rules.” ‘* Another distinguishing feature is the entire 
omission of the Declensions of Nouns. The difficulty of re- 
taining them in the memory, the nature of the peculiarities by 
which they are marked, and the perplexities and inconveniences 
of the system undoubtedly outweigh its benefits, and sanction 
the propriety of its omission. ‘These declensions are entirely 
arbitrary. ‘They do not enter essentially into the structure of 
the language.” Though there is force in these remarks re- 
specting the omission of the declensions, yet we should prefer 
to have them retained with all their perplexities. Some of 
them, according to the common division, are distinguishable-dt, 
first sight, and when so, perform important purposes. ‘Though 
the arrangement be arbitrary, yet thereby some system is intro- 
duced, and we doubt whether an accurate knowledge of the 
nouns in their various modifications can be well attained without 
them. We are glad to see a decided improvement in the 
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rinting of the Hebrew over that attained in the first No. of the 
eed, on the Psalms. We know very well the extreme 
difficulty o praca, Set ony perfection in this matter, 
still it is attained, as many Hebrew Bibles show ; and it is wor- 
thy the most patient and anxious toil. Better paper should 
have been found by the publishers. _It is rough, uneven, and ill- 
pressed. In conclusion, we wish Mr. Bush all possible suc- 
cess in his praiseworthy exertions to introduce oriental studies 
into the Tyre of this new world. Every liberal-minded man 
will rejoice at the increasing indications of an attachment to the 
study of the Eastern languages, whether these indications are 
exhibited at Andover, New Haven, New York, or Cincinnati. 
Let us have but one bzblical republic. 


4.—The Elements of Moral Science. By Francis Wayland, 
D. D., President of Brown University, and Professor 
of Moral Philosophy. New York: Cooke & Co. 1835. 
pp. 448, 8vo. 


Tue first part of this work is taken up with Theoretical 
Ethics, embracing a consideration of the origin of our notion of 
a moral quality in actions, conscience, the nature of virtue, hu- 
man happiness, self-love, imperfection of conscience, natural re- 
ligion, the relation between natural and revealed religion, and 
the Scriptures. The second book or Practical Ethics, includes 
Jirst, our relations towards God and the duties growing out of 
these relations—the general obligation of supreme love to God, 
devotional spirit, prayer, and the Sabbath—and, second, duties 
to man. ‘These duties are classified under the heads of Recip- 
rocity and Benevolence. ‘To the former belong justice as it 
respects personal liberty, property, and reputation, veracity in 
regard to promises and contracts, the duties which arise out of 
the consfitution of the sexes, and political philosophy or the du- 
ties of man as a member of civil society ; to the latter, belong 
the general ooligation of benevolence—benevolence to the un- 
happy, to the wicked, and to the injurious. 

cannot be expected that we shall go into a lengthened dis- 
cussion in respect to this interesting volume. Our only design 
is to give our readers some general account of its contents. 
Our notion of right and wrong, the author thinks, is not a mod- 
ification of any other notion,—neither derived from an exercise 
of the judgment, from association, or from a notion of the great- 
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est amount of happiness. The will of God alone, manifested in 
the human constitution and in the Scriptures, is sufficient to cre- 
ate the obligation to obedience in all intelligent creatures. We 
are so constituted as to be under obligations to our fellow-men 
and to our Creator. Conscience is defined to be “ that faculty, 
by which we discern the moral quality of actions, and by which 
we are capable of certain affections in respect to this quality.” 
“ The perfection of a moral organization of any being consists 
in the perfect adjustment of its moral faculty to its moral rela- 
tions, throughout the whole course of its history.” The im- 
perfection of conscience is shown in various respects, and the 
necessity of some clearer revelation from God pointed out. If 
our limits would permit, we should gladly give extracts in re- 
gard to various points in practical ethics, which, as it seems to 
us, the author has handled with clearness and effect. But we 
must, for the present, forbear. 


ARTICLE X. 
Lirerary anp Misce.uangeous Notices. 


UNITED STATES. 


Tue third volume of Dr. Bowditch’s translation of the Mécan- 
ique Céleste has been published. The first volume was issued in 
1829, and contains 746 pages quarto ; the second in 1831, 990 pa- 
ges; the third consists of 1000 pages. The translation will consist 
of two volumes more, one of which is in the press. The object of 
Laplace was to reduce all the known phenomena of the system of 
the world to the law of gravitation by strict mathematical principles ; 
and to complete the investigation of the motions of the planets, sa- 
tellites and comets begun by Newton in his Principia. The whole 
of the results of gravitation upon the equilibrium and motions of the 
fluid and solid bodies which compose the solar system constitute 
the science of Celestial Mechanics. The first part, embraced in 
the first two volumes of the translation, contains the methods and 
formulas for the development of the motion of the centre of gravity, 
the oscillation of fluids, and the motion about the centre of gravity. 
The second part applies the formulas of the first part to the planets, 
satellites and comets of the system. In conclusion several impor- 
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tant astronomical questions are discussed, and a view is given of 
the progress of the science. As the method of Laplace was con- 
densed and abridged, it has been Dr. Bowditch’s object to insert 
- the intermediate steps. Considerable additions have also been 
made for the purpose of introducing late improvements in the calcu- 
lation of the attractions of spheroids, by Poisson, Ivory and others. 


We learn that an ecclesiastical history of New England has been 
prepared by a venerable writer, who already enjoys an enviable 
reputation for his familiar and accurate knowledge of our history. 
He has had the best means for acquiring information which our 
country affords. We think that his history, which we trust will 
soon see the light, will entirely remove the doubts which have been 
at various times thrown over the motives of the early settlers of 
New England. 


During the last few months, several courses of lectures have been 
delivered in the large towns of the Northern States on Geology, by 
gentlemen eminently skilled in natural science. We regard the 
proceeding as worthy of all encouragement. It prevents the intru- 
sion of ill-qualified lecturers.. It furnishes interesting topics of con- 
versation and of reflection to a large number of persons, and awa- 
kens an interest in our colleges and higher seminaries, and serves 
to connect them with the community generally. In this connection 
we may state that the study of Natural History is making gratifying 
progress throughout the country. Mr. C. U. Shepard of Yale Col- 
lege, has just published a new work on Mineralogy in two volumes. 
We notice with pleasure that he has made familiar use of the recent 
German investigations on the subject. In more than a third of the 
United States, geological surveys have been made, or are now in 
progress, by order of the respective legislatures. ‘The same object 
has been undertaken in the Territories by the General Government. 
We trust that when completed, some person will be prepared to 
give a synopsis and digest of the results. 


We have received from Kenyon College, Ohio, a pamphlet with 
the following title, “The Greek verb taught in a simple and funda- 
mental manner, according to the Greek Tables of Friederick 
Thiersch, professor in the lyceum and president of the philological 
seminary at Munich, with alterations, additions and selections from 
Buttmann’s Larger Grammar, and adapted to the principal Greek 
Grammars in use, by William Nast D. Ph., teacher of Ancient 
Languages.” The “ Greek Tables” of Thiersch, on account of 
their great practical utility, have been generally admitted into the 
German Gymnasia. “ His system differs from that of Buttmann chief- 
ly in this, that it pursues the analysis a step or two further, by 
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deriving all tenses alike from the root and rejecting entirely the old 
deduction-theory which has been abandoned, in part only, by oth- 
ers.” These Tables were translated a few years since by Prof. 
Patton of Princeton, but as it is now difficult to obtain copies of 
that translation, and as it was thought that the original work might 
receive some material addition, Mr. Nast has brought out the Ta- 
bles in anew form. Chapter 1. contains the preparatory observa- 
tions on Letters, Syllables, and Roots. A somewhat new arrange- 
ment of the vowels and consonants has been introduced, and the 
remarks of Thiersch on the anomalous change of the roots have 
been greatly extended. Chap. 2, consists of selections from Butt- 
mann’s Larger Grammar on the signification and anomalies of the 
different forms of the Greek verbs. Chap. 3, is devoted to the form- 
ation of the tenses, in which some deviations are made from the ar- 
rangement of Thiersch, by giving at once all the tense-endings in 
an order, which exhibits the analogy between the primary and 
secondary tenses, the Active and Passive form, together with the 
peculiar deviation in regard to the Middle Voice. Chap. 4, con- 
tains the Paradigm, with some deviations from Thiersch, and addi- 
tions from Buttmann. Chap. 5 treats of Contract verbs, and Chap. 
6 of the Conjugation without Mood-vowels. The Erasmian pro- 
nunciation is given with the alphabet. We are glad to receive such 
a specimen of taste and learning from what was a few years since 
the depths of the Ohio woods. 


The new translation of Hug’s Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment by Mr. Fosdick, is to be accompanied with Notes by Prof. 
Stuart. . 


A new edition has been published at Hartford of the archbishop 
of Canterbury’s translation of the genuine epistles of Clement, Po- 
lycarp, Ignatius, Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermes, the martyr- 
doms of Ignatius and Polycarp, with preliminary discourses, and 
with Cave’s biographical notices. 


F. P. Leverett, formerly teacher of the Latin School, Boston, is 
editing a new Latin Lexicon, chiefly abridged from the Magnum 
Totius Latinitatis Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini; with many 
alterations and improvements, drawn principally from the German 
works of Scheller and Liinemann. Mr. John Pickering thus speaks 
of this work: “From the specimens, I have no doubt that an 
abridgment, such as Mr. Leverett has the qualifications and means 
for accomplishing, will be found a useful substitute for the original 
work, which has long held the first rank among the Dictionaries of 
the Latin language. The great bulk of that work has precluded 
the use of it in colleges and schools ; and a judicious abridgment 
will supply a want which has long been felt by the classical student.” 
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A new Latin Grammar is in the course of preparation in a quar- 
ter where we have a right to expect good fruits. 


Mr. Robinson’s New Testament Lexicon is advancing as fast as 
the nature of the undertaking will allow. It will appear, we be- 
lieve, in the latter part of the present year. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


We have received from the publisher of the Biblical Cabinet, 
noticed in our last volume, p. 485, Mr. Thomas Clark of Edinburgh, 
a prospectus of the object and plan of the series of volumes which 
he is publishing. Decided testimonials to the value and importance 
of the undertaking are furnished by Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith, Prof. E. 
Henderson, Rev. Dr. S. T. Bloomfield, Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
and Prof. Tholuck. The latter says, “‘ The attempt to transplant 
a portion of the theological literature of Germany into the soil of 
England, is doubtless cheering, provided that such works shall be 
selected for translation as are really calculated to promote, in the 
lands where the language of that country is spoken, the growth of 
pure evangelical theology. How glorious it would be, if the Prot- 
estant churches of all nations, were thus, like sisters, to join hand 
in hand, in order, with one accord, to advance the great work of 
building up the kingdom of God. It cannot be denied that while 
the revival of the true faith among us, has, as yet, in the domain 
of practical life, operated incomparably less beneficially than in 
England and Scotland, the fruits which it has produced in the field 
of science have been so much the more abundant. The day has 
been when Germans were wont to look for instruction from the 

eat men of the English church, such as Pococke, Lightfoot, 
Usher, and ‘Selden; and I know not to what cause it is to be as- 
cribed, that, at present, in the department of theological literature, 
in England and Scotland, few works appear worthy of general at- 
tention.” The following remark of Dr. Smith is very weighty, and 
may reprove a feeling which some persons among us manifest, who 
would exclude wholly all German works. “ It is true, that some of 
the writers, whose works are translated in the Biblical Cabinet, and 
others from whom citations are made, bring forth surmises, and 
make assertions, defective, rash, irreverent, and in their latent prin- 
ciples even infidel ; but such opinions, or germs of opinion, cannot 
be extirpated by maintaining a proud and foolish ignorance of 
them, and attempts to suppress would but nerve their influence. 
The only Christian mode of dealing with them is to yield them an 
impartial hearing, and to search them through in the spirit of truth 
and seriousness.” The 8th vol. of the Cabinet Library contains 
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Pareau’s Principles of Interpretation, translated from the Latin, 
and the first volume of Seiler’s Principles of Hermeneutics. 


The ——_ Chinese libraries in England are the following : 
1. The late Dr. Morrison’s, now deposited at the Mission-house, 
Austin Friars, London. 2. The one at the British Museum, 600 
vols 3%. That of the East India Company. 4. The one belong- 
ing to the London University, presented by Dr. Gregory and Mr. 
Bentley. 5. That of the Royal Asiatic Society, amounting to 
2610 volumes, presented by Sir G. Staunton. There are in a li- 
brary at Paris, 4000 Chinese volumes. 


The following pensions have been lately given by the British 
government. Prof. Airy, Mrs. Somerville, and Sharon Turner, 
each £200 per annum; James Montgomery, £150; and Milman, 
a church preferment worth £1200 or £1400. To Mrs. Hemans, 
Sir Robert Peel gave a donation of £100, also providing an office 
for one of her sons. 


The deepest mine in Great Britain is the one which is now sink- 
ing at a colliery near Sunderland. It is already 1600 feet below 
the surface, and 1500 below high water mark. The deepest mine 
in Cornwall is but 1470 feet. From experiments made by scientific 
gentlemen, it would seem that the opinion is corroborated that the 
temperature of the earth increases with the depth from the surface. 


The number of quills imported into London in 1834, was 18,- 
732,000. The Messrs. Gillot of Birmingham employ constantly 
390 hands in making steel pens, and consume 40 tons of steel per 
annum. The whole number produced in England is 220,000,000 
perannum. One ton of steel will produce 1,935,360 pens. 


W. M. Higgins, F. G.‘S. has lately brought out a work entitled, 
“ The earth, its physical condition and most remarkable phenom- 
ena.”’—James Montgomery has just published a volume of poems 
called the “ Poet’s Port Folio.”—G. W. Johnson has written the 
memoirs of Selden, and of the political struggles during the reigns 
of the first two Stuarts. 


The Oriental Translation Fund Committee are proceeding in 
their labors with great spirit. Foreign scholars are entering into 
the design with becoming zeal. The translation of a part of Mak- 
rizi’s History of Egypt, commencing with the fall of the descend- 
ants of Saladin, has been undertaken by M. Quatremere. The 
Khatai Nameh, translated from the Turkish, by Prof. Fleischer, is 
a curious description of the empire of China. A desideratum, 
which has long been felt by oriental scholars, it is hoped, will be 
Vor. VI. No. 19. 33 
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supplied by means of Mr. Gyangoz of Madrid, whose acquirements 
in Arabic being extensive, will unlock the key to the important and 
valuable collection of the Escurial, the Royal Library, the Library 
of the Jesuits, and those of the Academy of History, and of the 
archbishop of Toledo. He has discovered two dramatic pieces in 
Arabic, somewhat resembling the ancient English mysteries—a 
description of writing hitherto supposed to be unknown to the Se- 
mitic races. The second volume of the History of the Afghans by 
Prof. Dorn is in press. The committee have made arrangements 
for the early completion of the travels of Macarius, translated by 
Belfour ; those of Evliya Efendi, translated by M. Von Hammer ; 
and the Maritime Wars of the Turks, translated by Dr. Mitchell. 
The baron de Sacy has furnished the committee with an original 
treatise on the principles of the Arabic language, by Eben Malek, 
entitled the Alfiyya, with a commentary in French, intended as an 
appendix to de Sacy’s Arabic Grammar. The committee have com- 
menced the printing of a translation into Latin of the great Arabic 
Bibliographical Dictionary of Haji Khalifah, by Prof. Fligel. The 
first volume of 500 pages is completed. It is printing at Leipsic. 
This Dictionary was the foundation of the great Bibliotheque Ori- 
entale d’Herbelot, and its translation has long been a desideratum 
amongst the learned of Europe. Prof. Wilson of Oxford, with the 
sanction of the committee, has undertaken the publication of a cu- 
rious mythological, historical, and bibliographical Sanscrit Diction- 
ary, and also an original elementary work on Sanscrit Grammar. 


FRANCE. 


Preparing for publication in Paris, in 7 vols, quarto, with 450 
plates, the travels of M. D. Orbigny in South America from Pata- 
gonia to Upper Peru and Bolivia, where those of Humboldt stop, in 
the years 1826—1833.—Guizot is preparing for publication the sci- 
entific papers of Victor Jacquemont, to be issued in 50 numbers. 
We presume that the editor will purge them of the infidelity with 
which Jacquemont’s Letters were charged. 


GERMANY. 


Diep on the 6th of March, 1835, near Berlin, Prussia, baron 
William Von Humboldt, aged 68. He was born in Berlin, in 
1767, and received a careful education in the languages and scien- 
ces, whence his habits of thorough investigation. A Basque Lex- 
icon, compiled by him, may be found in Adelung’s Mithridates. 
His translation of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, is the result of 
the most indefatigable research into the language and metres of the 
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Greeks. After living several years in Jena, in communion with 
Schiller, he entered on his diplomatic career as resident at Rome. 
Since that period, he was constantly employed in the service of the 
State at home and abroad, pursuing at the same time, extensive and 
profound literary researches. He was two years older than his 
brother, the celebrated traveller, Alexander von Humboldt. 

One of the most important works published in Germany, dur- 
ing the first part of the present year is, Gieseler, Lehrbuch der 
Kirchengeichichte, 2 v. bd. 8vo. Since 1831, Gieseler has been 
professor of theology at Gottingen. He is now in the meridian of 
life, being 42 years old. His research and critical accuracy render 
his work on church history unrivalled in accuracy of detail. In his 
copious notes, he has collected and condensed with much skill, 
the testimony of original witnesses. The volume just issued reach- 
esto the reformation. Ritter, Geschichte d. Philosophie; Twesten, 
Gurndriss d. analyt. Logik (We hope to give some account of 
the writings of Twesten in our next No.) Hegel, Vermischte Schirif- 
ten. (Hegel was professor of Philosophy at Berlin, and was born at 
Stuttgard in 1770. He died in the winter of 1831—2 of cholera.) 
Von emacs, Gesch. des Osmanischen Reichs, 13te 8vo. also b 
the same, Ueber die Linderverwaltung unter dem Chalifate ; Hole- 
mann Hebriiische Anthologie ; Homeri Ilias, ed. Spitzner, Fasc. III. 
Hengstenberg, Christologie, 3 Thl. 8vo.—A new edition of the com- 
mentaries of Melancthon is announced, under the charge of Dr. F. 
A. Olshausen of Gottingen. The first vol. will include the com- 
mentaries on Matthew and John; the second those on Romans, 
1 Corinthians, Colossians, and 1 Timothy.—An edition of the en- 
tire works of Schleiermacher is in preparation. The first division 
will embrace among other things, the Life of Jesus, Introduction 
to the New Testament, Commentary on the Pauline Epistles, and 
the Epistle of James, and the first of Peter, a Commentary on Mat- 
thew, and on the writings of Luke, Church History, Geography 
and Statistics, and Practical Theology. The second division on 
Philosophy and Philology, embraces Pedagogik, Aesthetik, Politik, 
Psychologie, History of the Greek Philosophy, History of the New 
Philosophy, Dialektik, Ethik, etc. Some of the principal men of 
Berlin have taken a warm interest in forwarding the work. 


HUNGARY. 


Tue learned Hungarian M. Csoma de Kérés, has brought out 
an extensive Tibetan dictionary. The literature of Tibet is en- 
tirely of Indian origin. Exact translations from ancient works 
were made in 7th century A. C. into Tibetan, Mongol, Mandchou, 
and Chinese. There are striking resemblances between the Ti- 
betan and Hungarian languages. Both use post-positions instead 
of prepositions; neither employ the verb to have. 
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DENMARE. 


Since our last No. was issued, we have seen a letter from an 
officer of the Northern Society of Antiquaries at Copenhagen, de- 
scribing more fully one of the great enterprises of the Society, the 
publication of the AnTiquitaTres AMERICANAE, or the historical 
proofs of the discovery of this continent by the Northmen before 
the time of Columbus. We make one or two quotations. 


“The announced work is intended to comprise as complete a collection 
as possible of the ancient records referred to, consisting partly of Historica! 
Sagas in an entire form, partly of extracts from old Geographical writings, 
and Icelandic annals; and will be published in the original Teslandic, with 
accompanying Danish and Latin translations, and a full critical apparatus of 
varioram readings, and explanatory notes in Latin, Chronological and Gen. 
ealogical tables, (the latter exhibiting the descent of many celebrated char. 
acters in Icelandic, Danish, and Norwegian history from the first discover. 
ies of America) Geographical and Archeological disquisitions, concerning 
the first landing places and the earliest settlements of the Northmen, in 
America, as well as concerning vestiges, some suppositive, some unques- 
tionable, of their immigration to and residence in that country. 

“In the compilation of this work, we have availed ourselves ofan abun- 
dant store of the most valuable materials, the property of our Libraries, or 
MS. collections, among which are not a few parchment codices never before 
used or even known. 

“The entire Ms. of this work has been long since completed, as well as 
the body of notes and researches pertaining to it, and twenty-five sheets are 
already printed. The maps too, plates, and fac-similes are in course of pre- 

ration. 
ar It is proper to add that 300 copies will be strack off for America, printed 
on paper of superior quality. The precise number of sheets, of which the 
work will consist, it is impossible to determine, but keeping in mind the 
expense of publication, and of getting up the maps, fac-similes, and other 
illustrations, we may fix the price, for subscribers, at twelve dollars.”’ 


The gentleman, in a neighboring State, to whom this letter was 
addressed, has in press a Grammar of the Icelandic language in 
English. 

FINLAND. 


Art Helsingfors has been published the odes of Anacreon and 
Sappho, translated into Finnish by Erich Alex. Ingemann.—Dr. 
Lourot, physician at Kajana, has made a very large collection 
of ancient Finland songs and ballads, which he is now arranging, 
and which will be published by the Finland Literary Society at 
Helsingfors. 


PERSIA. 


A series of works has been received in England, which were 
published at the Abbas Mirza’s press at Teheran. A carefully ed- 
ited Koran in Arabic, for the first time printed in a Mussulman 
country, is the number. Also commentaries on the laws 
of Mohammed adapted tothe Sheeah sect. 





